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INTRODUCTION 


I. Ibn Taymiyya's Opponents 
and his Refukmon of t he Logiçııms 


ı 

İN 709/1309, Taqî al-Dirî [hn Taymiyya spent eigjıt months in a 
Mam lük prison in AîexarKİria l There he apparently reeeiv&d some 
visitors whose identity we do not know but who had strong leaningş 
towards philosopby. 2 Though his iııterest tıp tîll that time lay in 
con flitin g the metaphysicol doctrines of t he phiiosophsrs, he there 
ıh a de up his ınınd to write a refutation of logic, whıch he dıought to 
be the ultimate smınce of the erroneous metaphysical doctrirıes 
espoused by thephîlosophers. 1 His critique culminated îrt a substantial 
tome P al-Radd ala al-Manfit)iyyfn T om of the most devastating attacks 
ever Levelled against the logic upheld by the eariy Greeks. the later 
commentafors, and their Mu$|îm foMowers. 

The riehly documcnted biographieal and t»io-hibliographıcal 
acemini* of îbn Taymiyya by contemporary and laler biographerş 
and historians enable us to understarıd both his dedared and 3aleni 


1 Karmî, td-Kawâkib ahDurriyya, 180-1. Taqî al’Dîn Abu alAbbâs Ahmad b. 
’Abd al- Halim b. at-Tmad b. Muhammart Ibn Taymiyya al-Hanh»H was bora al Harrân 
w Syria in 661/1363, and frum 667/1269 Eived in Damancps, hdng flcd Harran a» a 
coıtsequence of ıbc Mongo! invasion. Most of his. life was spent in Datnascus and CaİFO, 
the chief ciıie» of the Mantink State, He spent a imal of över six yeafs ol his life İn 
prison as the resull of lıfo campaign against eonicmpnfsry ulama, pariieularly the Sûfis 
and their ptominenl spirilimi leadcrs, jhn Taymiyya's eareer wa» documented in «taiive 


delail, Somc of tlhe importam primary worlts giving bbographicai accounts of [bn 
Taymiyya arc: Ibn Kathir. ni-Bidâya waI-Nihâya, niv, 134-40; Kutubl, Faivütal-Wafayöı, 
i. 44-58; Karini, r thKm'âkib aj-Dumyya, 138-131; Bukbiri, al*Qûtvt d-M, 100-35; 
Ibn al-Tmid, Shadharât ul-Dhukah, vL 80-6; Dhahabl, Tcuütkiraml-Ihıffâı ,i\. j496-81 
ÂJM, M’ ûl-'Aynayn, 57 ff. and pdFfJm ; Shâttkirti, al-Badr tzt-Tâii\ j„ 63-72. 
Stcondaıy tources imi udu the foİİmvıng: Srocfcelmann, Gesckichte, suppl, il, 119-261 
Laoust, ‘La Biographie', 115-62; idem, Essai, 634-40. tor a list of biographieal 
Tcfcıenceii idem, 'L'lnfLuenec’, ıg ff. ; idem. H Le R6formismc’► 27-47; Litlte, ‘Dctenban 
ol İtin Taymiyya', 31a ff.; Haque, Ibn Taymiyya', 796-819; Encyclopaedia af Islan?, 
üi. 951-5, s.v. Tbn Taymiyya' (by H. Laousl}; Abü Zghra, Ibn Taymiyya. For a 
psycholosKal profile see Liıtle, ‘Did fbn Taymiyya Have a Şcrçw Loow?', 93-111. 

■ Ibn Taymiyya, ai-ttadd. 3; idem, Juhd, 82 (Tratıslalinn, par. 3, beki w), On the 
mimeroiH visilots he rcceived in (he Alejtandrian prison, scc Shavkâni, al-Badr at- 
Tâli\ i. 69, 

1 Sec his al-Kadd, 3, and /«ftrf, «j (Translatiun, par. 3, below). 
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motives in writing against the logicians. il is not: diffîcult to see the 
reasons behind his biting attacks against that logic which he deerned 
the sole agent leading to the philosophîcal döctrines o! the eternity 
of the world, t he n a türe and attributes of God, the hierarchy 
and mediatory role of the Intelligenoes* prophethood* the creation 
of the Quran, ete. Ali these teachings, as espoused by the philo- 
sophers, stood in stark oontrast to what he pereeived to be the Sünnî 
Weîmnsçhüuung that was dictaîed by the letter uf the Ouraıt and the 
Suıtna of the Prophet. But markedly less obvious in his attacks on 
logic are undercurrents of resentment against what he viewed in » 
good number of other tre-atises as the most dangerous of ali threats 
which lay in the heart of İslam , 4 namely, speculative mysticism 
propounded by such influential Ogures as İbn Sabin (d. 669 / 1270 ), 
Qünawî (d., 673 / 1274 ), Tilinısânî {d. 690 / 1291 ), and above ali Ibn 
"Arabi (d, 638 / 1 . 240 ). We must emphasize, ho^ever, that it w as 
onîy pantheıstic mysticism which he opposed, for he himself was a 
member of the tcaditional, non-Ittihâdı Şûft orders, parti cularly that 
of 'Abd al-Oâdir al-lîh . 5 

Ibn Taymiyya eouid hardly avoid criticızing the logicaî fcundations 
of speculative mysHcİsm since he categorically rejeeted ıhe doctrîne 
of the Unity of Existence (■ wahdatal-wujüd) t its logical underpinmngs, 
and its rciationship to platonic philosopby. His cominuous struggle 
against the İtti hadi Şüfîs had begun mııeh earüer and earned him a 
mınıber of stays in Mam lük prisons from 705/1305 onward&.* İn fact* 
his aforementioned imprisonment in Alexaııdria four years later wa$ 
the unhappy resul t of a demonstration by ınore than fi ve hundred 
apparently Ittihâdî Şûfîs who complaİned 10 the Sultan about Ibn 
Taymiyya’s helligerent preachings against their spirhuaî leaders , 7 In 
an attempt to appreciate the full force of his critique h on e ean hardly 
oversfıess the imporîanee of what he pereeived to be the cartceroıls 
Ih re at of lttibâdi Şufism, which he thought to be more calumitous 
than the itıvasion of the Mongpls* 

Even if we were to reduce the objecls of İbn Taymiyya’s attacks to 
the writings of Ibn Sina and Ibn 'Arabi, and sel aside his scathing 


1 Seç n- -8 hele™. 

5 Sce Makdisi, 'The Hanbali SchooL and Sufism', 115—36, esp, m ft, 

43 Kunni, at-Rawökîb al-Duffiyya, 177fî.; Laoust, Essai, ııj if., 132 ft. 

7 Karini, al'Katoûkib ai-f>umyya, rSo; Lritlle, ‘Deten tîon of Ibn Taymiyya', 312. 

9 Tavrhid at-Rubübiyya, 132, and ÂJösî, Jetti' al- r Aynayn , 8H, for his. biter in ah 
Slıaykh ai-Manbiji. 
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and massive eriticisin of countless ot her ptıilosophical, mystical, 
theological, and seetarian docîrines, wc would stili come to the 
nealization that what Ibn Taymiyya was fîghting against anıounted to 
ev&rything Ih at direcll y or indirecUy derivcd from what was terme d 
4 the ancient Sciences" (ütüm aİ-awâll ), y Ibn Sinâ’s cosmology had for 
its foundaMon Arîstotelian-ptolemaic doctrines wiıh a Neoplutonit 
stnıcture in which the emanationist ptıilosophy of bemg was thoroughly 
incorporaied. His logic was manifestly Anstotelian but not vvithout 
Stoic and Neoplatonie iııfluenees. Likewıse+ Ibn 'Arabi ınade us e of 
the Platon ie İde as a and his cosmology integrated not only the 
pseudo-Empedoclean docîrines of Ibn Masarra (d. 319/931) but 
above ali Alexandrian elements as found İn the docîrines of Ikhvvân 
aî-Şafâ'. Admiftedly, the latter were indebted to the teachings of 
Pythagoras and Nichomachııs, particularly in their treatment of ihe 
metaphysıcs of number. They werc no İess indebted to Jabir b. 
Ha yy ân (d, 160/776)+ who was in turn influenced by Plato, Pyth agora», 
and Apollonıus as well as by lodian and Hermetic sourcesJ 0 
More signifieantly, however, la ter Ştlfism, particularly that of Ibn 
"Arabi* shows affmity with the philosophy of Ibn Sîhâ, J 1 especially 
with regard to 1 vahdat al-tvujûd, the doctrirıe t hal getıe ra t ed the 
tiercesf attacks by Ibn Taymiyya. Ibn Sîııâ's cosmogorıy stresses the 
relation of confingent beffigs to the Necessary» Ahsolute Being, and 
the effusion of the former from the latter. While the effused unıverse 
is dtstİ nguished from t his Being, the generated universe none the less 
rnaiîitains a unitary relationshıp with the source of its own eniştence. 
Thus it ıs argued that+ aitlıough the ray s of the $un are not the sun 
itsel f, they are not. other t han the sun. 12 Ibn Arabi, like many 
speCuhıtive Şûfıs, upbeld this doctrine and argued the impossibility 
of two independent orders of reality. And in antıcipation of Ibn 
Arabi* Ibn Sinâ+ departiııg from this unitary çmauative scheme > 
seerns to hav© held that the gnostic i$ eapable of aUaining a complete 
union wiıh God r 13 Wc shall la ter return to the crucial ramifications 
of such mystical and philosophic positions, at least as Ibn Taymiyya 

9 Seç c-g. his Jahd, 176 (Translation. par. 067, bctow), uhere hu şpcakş of ıhc 
influcnte the phtbsoplıcrs had ever the ŞüETs ant! olhers. Seu alto d-Rüdd, 186-7. 

,fl See Nasr, Cotmologhai Doarittes, 37» 8. 

11 a 'EmarraOonrcm and Şattan 171 Anamalı, ‘Philusophy, Thculogy, 

and Mysltehm', 374-8, 

'■ Nasr, Cosmotogicat Ooctrims, 202-3. 

13 Monten, ‘Aviccnna and Myıticism', aı6fî.+ esp. arş;. Morewedge, 'Enı&natiunisnı 
and Şülısm t , 13.— c4. 
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peroeived them, but for the moment shall merely assert that for ali 
these leachings, however philosophically variegated tlıey may be» 
Ibn Taymiyya beld the logic of AristoÜe and of those who followed 
him to be the ultimate eulprit. His grievam* agaınst logic was not 
simply that it existed, but rat her that it exısted in and infested 
the core of the Islâm ic religious Sciences. He certainly had serious 
doubts about logic as the organon of philosophy and metaphysks* 
but when logic pcnelrated the pal e of Sünni theology and produced 
sııdı phıtasoptıical theologians as Fakhr aJ-Din al-Kâzı (d. 606 / 1209 ), 
Amidı (d, 632 / 1234 )+ and Urmawî (d, 682 / 1283 ), Ibn Taymiyya dearly 
fdt an al a 1 min g threat that should be rebuffed, His, then+ was 
the critîque of a logic that brought önder its wmgs not only 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Ibn Sinâ, and the rest of the Arabic 
philosophers, u but also, and I think primarily, the patıtheistie Şüfis, 
the ShHs and the speculative theologians {ahi al-kalâm }. L1 


2 

The reader of Ibn Taymiyya's works can not bot be struck by his 
extraordmary ability to define and isolate the crucial and fundamental 
prinetples upon whieh the most comple* Systems of Uhought are 
ereeted. He was never distracted by the multiplicity and variety of 
uses to which logic w as put in İslam ic religious discourse, Nor did he 
aîtempt» as more recent critics ha ve done, 11 " to refute or argue 
against the many secondary T and someıimes nıarginal, suppositions 
and postulatça of logical doctrines. Instead, he took up a few. but 
tnosf Central and fundamental, logical principl.es and by undemıining 
them attempted to demolisb the en t ire edifice of logic and, con- 
sequently T that of metaphysics as well. Ultimately, his concern rested 
with llıe theories of definition (hadd) and the categorical syllogism, 
for whîch he adopted the rarely used Arabic fora qiyâs al-shumüL 1 ' 
İt is not difficult to understand why Ihtı Taymiyya should have 
chosen to attack the entirc system of logtc tiırough the theories of 

14 ‘Arabic' and noi ‘Araf phlkHophcrs (or iogicians) is used advisedly here to 
charactcrizc 41 logkiani who #rote iti the Arabic bnguagse ırrespective of iheir ethnic 
origin. Ön (his rnatter, we go akrng wi(h Rcschcr’s vicws ocpressed in his anide ’Thc 
Impael of Arabic Fhilûsophy', 147 
l ' Cf. the opiniûn of Laousl, L Le F^formismr 1 , 32 ff. 

14 e.g. KSM al-Crhitâ’, Naqâ at-Ârâ* aİ-Mantitiiyya Mushkitâtihâ. 

17 (d fart, he may have tiOined ihe Icrm, To the hesl of ray kn0wlftjgâ, ftonc ol the 
togîcal works onpioys this. £xpreuion. 
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defini tion and syllogistics, Since t he beginrting of the fourlh/tenth 
century, Arabic logidarıs had held that the acquisition of fcnowledge, 
as well as the prinrîples gövemi ng the correct uses of the methods 
and processes by means of which knowîedge is acquired i a re the 
tasks of bgic. 18 Aş t here must he somc postulata presuppoşing the 
acquisition of ne w knowledge, logic wa$ seen m the sole lool through 
vvhîch sound hu man knovvledge can be derived and augmented. On 
this view, then, logic stood not merely as a set of tautologies, 
but equally served as an epistemic systeın, a theory of knowledge 
proper. in this theory, it was emphasized that + to avoid an in ünite 
regress, the m inci must be seen as procccdmg from some « priori or 
pne-esisterıt asiomatic knowledge to ne w concepts (taşawwurdt) by 
mcansof defmitions. If we know, for instance, whai l rationality’ and 
hınimulily 1 »re, we can form a coneept in our minds of ‘man’, who is 
delir ed as ‘a ratiomıl an ima I’, It is through definitions, then, that 
concepts are formed, ıy 

Önce sueh concepts are acquired, the mind can proceed to a. more 
active level of knowledge by predicating one coneept of anot her, 
If wç ha ve formed the concepts of "man’ and ‘iıttelLigenf, we 
can formulate the judgemerıt (taşdig), true or faîsc, that 'matı is 
inteDİgent'. 20 A stili more developed stage of know!edge may te 
reached by constructing or ordering {falif) judgements in sueh a 
manner that we may obtain an inference—be it syllogistic, indtıctive, 
analogical, or some other form of argûtncnt. 11 However, follovving in 
the footsteps of Aristotlıe, 22 Arabic logıdıms decmed the syllogism as 
the only argumcnl capable of yieldirıg apodietic knowledge, and thus 
t hey considered if the chief, indeed the only, tool which can hring 
about \ûşâ\q *iıh certitude 23 

In order t o achieve a coraplefe definition thadd tâmm), vvhich is 
the ultimate pursuit of the logician, 24 there must be taken foto 
aecouTli the species {anwâ'), the getıera (« jnâs) t and the differences 

'* Ibji Sinfl, Shifâ*: Madkhûl, 17; Rflıi, Tahrir, 34, and scc TransJation, par. 3, n. 4, 
bdow f 

19 Lavrkdri, Bayan ai-Maqq, t. 123-4; Kâzı, Tahrir, 7-13; GtlâZâH, Mm/âşid, 33-4. 

■ ■' On iaıawwur and ta$diq, scc Wolfeorı, "The Teras Taşa*vwur and Taşdüf', 114-19; 
Sabtn, ‘AvLcenna 1 , 757-61. 

11 See İlin Sina, Najât, 43-41 ideni, Shifâ": Madkhal, cftff.; Ghazâlî, Maqâşid s 35 -6. 

22 Boclten&lü, Antient Formai Logic, 25, 

2İ Scc c-g, Ibn Sfnâ, Ifetjât-, 43-4. in conjunclion wiib 69, 97; Yahya b. 'Adı, Tabytrt, 
1S4, 183 (nos. 31, 2i); Rflzi, Tahrir, 24-5. 

Lİ Glıazili, Maçâşidt 34, «ckiKivtedjes the «sscıtlLal hadd fdc fin iticini as the sole 
means tû form a cnnccpt. 
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(fuşül) partakmg in t he compo&ition of the delımendum. Failing 
that, a pjropcfty (khâşşa) or a general acddern (ur ad âmm) may he 
employed in del i miting the delini e odum, though such a deftmitation 
woııld not be a definition proper but mereiy a description (rarm), 
Instead of the definition of man as 4 a ralional anı mal \ a description 
would be a laughing aniımıF, *taughing r beirıgan accidentaJ attribute. 
In cither case, hovvever, it is through Porphyry's five predicables that 
a definition or a description may be obtained. 

Completc or real definition» the highest objcctive of the definer, 
requires a statement of the defmiendum’s quiddity, represented in 
the essential attributes constituîing the genıus and the differenoe to 
the exclusion of the property and the general accident. But in nıaking 
a s ta t emen t of the quıddiıy, only the essenee m essenee must be 
under&tood to be constitutive (muqawwim) of the quiddity. The 
essenee is that without which a thing having t his essenee can 
ne ver be an object of our apprehensium Nor does a thing, to be 
charaeterized, require a cause other than its own essenee, Biackness 
is in itsel! a colour» not due to anot her factor rendering it a colour; 
that which caused it (o be biackness caused it first to be a colour. 
More ım poftan t, the essenee eannot» by dehılition, be removed from 
a thing of which it is an essenee without removing that thing from 
both mental and extramentaJ eniştence: the essenee as essenee is 
both identical with, and the cause of, çuiddity . 36 

An essenee in itself has no necessary connection with existence > 
for eniştence İs mpemdded to* and is not constitutive of, quiddity. 
But existence may attadı to the essenee eıther in the mirıd or in the 
external world. Genus and difference constitute the means (sabah) 
that bring about the mental eniştence of the essence t while form and 
matter make up the cause of the extemal existence whe« mdividuation 
is realized. 2 ' Mence, essenee considered as essenee exists neither in 
fhe mind nor in the externai world ' s 

When quiddity attaches to exisience, it also becomes attached to 
attributes that a re neciden lal to it, but which are eıther separable 
(mufüriq) or ioseparabîe from it (ghayr mufürig). The latter are 
necessary to (lâzım) r and constantly conjoîned with t quiddity, 

l - l TİM, Shurh al-hhârâi., i. 200. 

M İfaid, 

■ T İbid. i. 2Ü3- 3 ; Ibn Sini, Najâi, j^tf. 

- s Ihn $inâ r Shifâ': Madkhaİ, 15; Tüsî, Sharh al-lshürûf t i. 202-3; Marnınla, 
‘Aviçcntıa’s Chapiur un Univcrsilsi h , 35, 36; cf, Rahman, ‘Es&cncc and Bitişte ıscc', -3fF. 
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althüugh 3hey are neithcr constitıuive nur a par t of quiddity. In 
contrast with E fîgıır«% which is tho qııiddity of a trîangle, the attribute 
neeessary to, but separable from, such a quiddity is t he triangle'ş 
having anglcs equa) to two right angles, 29 The triangle’ş angles 
amounting to iwo right angles represents a neeessary qua)ity of 
triangles but cannot be possıble prior to t he formatıon of t he figüre 
makin g tıp t he quiddity of a triangle. A neeessary, inseparable 
attribute must thus presuppose a quiddity; and it is in this sense that 
such an attribute is not constilutive. 30 

Iıı contrast t o the neeessary and inseparable attribute, the separable 
attribute, by definıtıon, neither attaehcs to, nor is necessarily 
concomitant with h quiddity. The accidenta) nadire of such a predicable 
alîows it to be attaehed to, or separated from., a »ubject according to 
degrees, Youth r for instance, is ;t separable attribute that deîaeheş 
itseli from man at a pace slower than does the postlum of sitting 
down or standing tıp,^ 1 

No w, this phllosophical doctrine of essence and aocident w as 
propagated by Ibn Sina, whose writings on the issuc rcpresent the 
cnim i na ti on of a process that began af least as early as Aristotje, but 
stili served, in its Avicennian form, as the basis of later philosophical 
discoünse, The doctrine puts forth two postulates that emerge as 
salient features of the basic diştinction between essence and acddenf, 
These postulates requ ire a distinction to be drcnvn between quiddity 
and its existence t and also between essential and necessary, insepar¬ 
able attributes, It is preciseîy these two dıstinctions, togethcr with 
the ttıore general but fundamental distinction betwcen essence and 
necide nt, that formed the chief targct of Ibn Taymiyya’s eriticisin of 
the larger issue of rcal T contplete definition, 

Agaİnst the forcgoîng distinction between essence and accident, 
Ibn Tayittiyya förcefully argues that t here is notJıing intrinsically 
inherent and objeetive in such a distinction, That one attribute is 
eonsidered essential while arı of her accidental is no more than a 
convention (ı vad’) according to which matters in the natural world 
are viewed in a certain manner: and convention is nothbg but the 
result of what a group of people invents {mkhtarı) and agrees to use 
or accepts as a norm. Just m a person can speak of man aş a ratioıtâl 
anıma I, a not her can speak of man as a Laughing animaL A person 

]bn Sînit, fshârât t i. 199, 205-71 Tflsi, Sharh al^t.shdt'dî, i. 201, 206-7. 

1f ‘ Tükî, Shurft oİ-hhâfâl, i. 206-7. 

11 Jtm Sina, fshürâh i. 213. 
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oıay, İn agreement wirh Greek and Arabic logiciuns, decnı colour an 
essential attribute of redness and stili refuse to lake an i mal i Ev to be 
an essen ti al attribute of man . 33 For Ibn Taymiyya, the attributes of a 
thing are thoşe attached to it in extramental esistence, nothing mu re 
or less, and they are ali of the same kind , 33 Attempls at dcsignating a 
particular quality as essential while another as acridental are entirely 
arbitrary. Besides, such a d isi methin presumably altows one to 
concetve an essencc abstracted frorn its necessary attributes, or more 
concretely, it ıııakes it possible to conceive a crow vvithout inci udi ng 
in our apprehension that it is black , 34 The distinction between 
essential and accidental attributes is simpiy not founrî in the objective 
world of things. ^ 

Such a dıstinction is thus man's own creation and is relative to the 
particular individuai and his own perception of things in the world. 
More spcdfîcally, the dıstinction k dcicrmined by one's own intemion 
(maqmd) as well as the language (laf?) that o ne uses to dassify and 
categorize these things . 36 Here, Ibo Taymiyya dearly anticipates the 
more recent eriticisin voıccd, among oihcrs, by Locke, Accordmg to 
this eriticism . - ' 7 attributes are neıther essential not âCeidental in 
themselves, but can be so categorized according to our particular 
view of, and sııbjective ınterest in, them. We de Üne tabİes T for 
mstance, ınainly on the hasis of our ınterest in them and the funetion 
they have in our lives, without any regard to the ir colours. If we 
change the colour of a table fronı black to green, the dıange will be 
consıdered acddental and thus wil| not effect a change İn our real 
definition of it. But if our in teresi in tables ües in theîr colour, then 
the same objective reality vvmıkl be categorized raîher differently, 
and this difference is strıctly a funetion of the language and word$ 
that we use to label things enisting in the objective world. Imagine a 
language that does nol have the universal terin ‘table’ but instead 
employs the terin *teeble' for green tables, and *towble T for brown 
tables, ete., since the interest of tlhs language and those who speak it 
lies in the colours of tables. Thus if a teeble is paînted brown» İt wili 

13 Ibn Taymiyya, ot-Redd, 68 (U. 18- 21), 

- Ibid. 68-9. 

H Ibid. 69. 

M Ibid, 68, 70, 402, and p&vxim. 

Ibid, 68 <J 1 . 22-3): ’wâ-hâdhâ anır yatba 1 qaşd al-muiakalli-m wa-ghâyatah wa-mâ 
dalla "alaylıi hi-lafeibi, li yalfea' al-tat|i L ijq al>mwjû<l» fî nafsihâ/ 

37 An inicreşiiııg analysis of ita crilidsm may be found in Copi, ‘Essencc and 
Acctöenlk 15.3 ff. 
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be e&t entially changed into a towble.' ,h: A less hypothetical esample is 
afforded by the Arabic language, The fruîts growing on palın trees 
and commoniy known in t be English language a» Jateş, regardless 
of vvhether they are ripe or not, a re cali e d in Arabk by seve rai 
specialized terms* each coined to characterize a particuiar stage of 
maturity. Accordiıigly t busr (unripe dales) wöl cease to be busr önce 
they becoıne somewhaî ripe, whert they wıl1 acquîre the name mtab. 
A tnure advanced stage of maturity will render them îamr. In this 
case, the real essencü ehangcs in accordance wîth the alteration of 
the quality of ripenesş, a quality not refleeted in the RngLish usage, 
What is essential in Arabic is not ıteces&arily so in Engindi. 

The cotfiventions of language also mvolve aoother use of nominal 
essences relative to the special circumstances of indivjduats u»iug 
words or referring to thîngs. Real esseuees rcquirc the use of a 
language t hat precisely descTİbes, and corresponds to, the quiddity of 
a thing. Ibn Taymiyya a ver» that this îs not always pos&ible since a 
person m ay think of an essence in terms that are wider but inclusîve 
{tûdammun) of the essence, or through rds that imply or cjıplicitly 
entail (iltizam) that essence. 3 ^ Agaio, the cases of the Arabic and 
Englüsh linguısîk converıtions seem adetjuate to iliustrate Ibn 
Taymıyya’s point, The use of the word *dates’ İn the English 
language is i udu si ve of the essen tial attributes fouııd in the Arabic 
busr, In this case, the word l dates' and its real defînition re mattı 
ıvider Ihan the objective, e x ter tial reality of busr. Likewise T within 
on e and the same language, the temi Maughîng' m ay be used to 
indkate 'man' by entail meni, since man is the only i laughing t being. 40 

Thuş, the distinction, in Ibn Taymtyya’s view, between essentîal 
and accidental, necessary attributes i» as arbitrary as it is conventional 
and subjective, Âgainst the argument that thequiddity most occur in 
the mind prior to the accidental attributes* he insists tlıat a person 
may conceive the blackness of a thing—blackness feeing an accidental 
attribute according to the logicians—uUhout at ali coiîceivîng that 
what he has conceived is a colour, this latter being in their vîew the 
quiddity. So also can the nıind conceive a human without eoncciving 
that he or she is rational. 11 Thus* just as arbitrary as the dıstinction 

'* This oampk is bofrowed from Cop*, ibdd. 155, 

H See his at-Radd, 6S, 

lu Esamplca of Jinguistic corıapoııdnKC (muiSbaça), inclusiveness (atdammun), 
and çniaKırvcnt (iltizâm) nıay be feund in İTüsi, SHath nHshürtft. i. 1S7; Ghazâlî, 
Maq£şid t jy; idem, Mi'yâı\ ır. Lavtan, Baym üt-Haqq, i, 131-2, 

■' al-Rtıâd, 70; Jahd, gy (Transtation, par. 35, bçLow). 
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between essence and accident is i he preferential arrangement of 
attrîbutes, an arrangement whiclı, Ibn Tay m iy ya forcefully argues, 
can esist only in the mind. In the exlemal worİd tbere simply exists 
no such arrangement , 42 

iti Ibn Taymiyya’s view, the philosophers’ arbitrary and, at besi, 
conventional distinction between essence and accident is matched 
oniy by their ot her dişti nction betwecn, on the One hamt q«iddity 
çim quiddity, that is, essence considered simply as essence, and, on 
the other, the ontological s ta t us of an essence. Essence as essence, 
Ibn Sini and his followers argue, exists ne i t her in, the mind nor in the 
e x te mal wor!d. But when genns and d if terence or t alternativeiy, 
fornı and matter altach t o it, it then comes înto eniştence mentaily or 
extramentaNy, rcspectively, For Ibtı Taymiyya nothing can exist 
outside the realm of the eıternal wor!d and the sphere of the mind , 43 
The essence mmt therefore be limite d to only one of these two 
modes of es İstence. İn the external worid an essence is merely the 
very thing whidı exists, a particular and unique individual, whiîe in 
the mind essence is what is represented (yartasim) of that individual 
tberein / 4 


3 

Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of nominal essences stood squareiy in 
oppositiOîl to the philosophical doctrine of real essences and its 
metaphysical ramiheations. The realism of this doctrine was bound 
to lead to a theory of üniversel Is that not only involved metaphysical 
assumptions unaceeptable to such theologıarıs as Ibn Taymiyya* but 
also resulted in condusions about God and His existence that these 
theologians found evetı ınore objectıonable. The dispute, theıı, 
centred around a realist theory of universals that, in the opinion of 
Ibn Taymiyya, proved a God adsting merely hı the hu man mind, not 
in externaJ reality. 

We huve seen that iti the Avicennian tradition essence in itself has 
no mental or extemal eniştence, and that in order for such an 
essence to sııbsist in the two modes of existence certain qualities 
mııst be added to it . In the same vein, an essence in itself is neither 
universal nor particular, and in order for it to hecome ııniversal, 

al*Radii,'jı (]J. ı6ff.)- Jahd, 99 [Translantm, par,. 35, bek™). 

” al-ftedd, 67; Taivhtâ at-Rubübiyya, 15S- 
" ai-katld, 67; Tatohid ai-Rub$biyya, î 6 ts , 166. 
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universality, whıch ıs an accident that esûsts only in t he miıtd, 
must be added to it önce tbe mind abstracts the essenee fmm 
extramental particulars, 45 This abstraction, however r is not limited to 
the eksence of partkıılars; rather, tbe mind a!$o abstracts vvhat îbn 
Sini dıaracterized as that whkh is 'common to many’ in externaJ 
reaJiîy, 46 Therefore t universality, wbile being separable from essence, 
does esist in the eKtertıal worid, 47 
From the fotogoing it follows that universals may be, according to 
a dominant dassıfication, 4R natura!, logkal, or menîaL The natura! 
universal (kuiii labVi) is commonly defıned as the nature or quiddity 
as it is in İ(self, that is, when it is neither a universal nor a partkuJar, 
neither eıdstent nor non-existent, neither one nor many, ete,; ît is 
absolute (muilag) and unconditioned by anything {lâ bi-shart s hay '}, 
The logical universal (külli rmmiiqî% on the other hand, is the 
aceident of universality qm universality; İt ss absolute and mnattached 
to anything (muîİag bi-shart al-ittög), Universal İty in so fer as it is 
ııniversality, betng a logical eonstruet, was geneTally considered to 
exisi otıly m the tnind wîthout havingany ontological stat us esternally, 
Finaly, the mentol universal (at kuttt al aqll} represents the con- 
joinment in the mind of the nature in ilself and universality in itself, 
that ıs, nature conditioned by universality (bi-shart Ut tthay').*^ 
Moreover, many Avieennian NeopJatonısts he İd the view that 
these universals subsist in thıee modes of existence. The first mode is 
that of di yi ne and angelic minds where they exist *prior to multiplitity’ 
(qahl al-kaihra); theteafter, they exist *in multipLıcity* (fi al-kaîhra), 
when they are individuated in the stıbhınar world of generation and 
corruption. And lası, they subsist ‘after multiplicity’ (had ahkmhm) r 
whcn, having be en abstracted, they exist in our minds, 30 
This theory of universals constitutes the foundaUon upon which a 
crucial aspecl of philosophical and mystîeal metaphysics rests H 

thn Sini, ShifS': M&dkimh 65; Lawkajî, Bayân af-Haqq t i. 181 s 183; Mgnuvrıt, 
'Avıccıın»^ Chaptcr orı Universali 1 , 34 - 5 , 53 n. 5 . 

1,L I bm Sînâ, Shifâ “■ Mmîkhftt,, 66; Laçkan, Hayan a!-Haqq, L j S s. 

41 Far b dctaılcd «nalysi» scc Mamura, Aviccnna's Chapter on Univeruk 35 - 6 . 
45 For oihcr (biiDcations of ımivtrsals see Tahân*wf, KasksHûf, ii. 1258 Tf.. s.v, 
kuiii. 

4U tbn Sina, Shifâ': Madkhat* 65 ff,; idem, Ato/âr, 156-7; Uwkari, Boyan al-Hatfq, 
i. ıSı—3; Ahmadnagnrî, Mmi\ iii. 192-3, s.v. mihiyya, and L 413-14, s.v. jinsı 
Tahânam, Kashşhâf, ü. Ii6[-a, s.v. AuflTi Hecr, 'Al-Jâmî's Treatist on Ezâience', 117; 
Mamura, ‘Avitenna’s Chapler on Univcrsflls', 39-42, 

!vı Ihn Sini, Shifâ 'j Madkhal, 69, 6.5; Lawkaff, Bayan ai-Haqq i j, 9S1 ff,- RıısselJ, 
iiatory, 41 S. 
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Bolh Ibn Sînâ and ibn 'Arabi, and their rc&pcctîvc follcmers, have 
inden lifi e d God wiıh ataolutc eniştence {al-wufûd al-mutîaq). 
Ibn Arabi, Qünawî, and their İlke took absolute eı ıs t ence to be 
esısienee in ilself, unconditioned and utıaffected by anything (tü hi- 
shart skay’) t Ibn Sina had ûJready subscribed to a conception of 
ab&ülute eniştence that is cunditioned by a deoial of af fır mat ive 
attributes İfii-skart mfy al-umür aNhubüıiyya), Stili other& are 
reported to have idenfified sııch an eniştence with an absolute 
existeııce that is conditıoned by complete absolute ness and universaliîy 
(bi-shart Nem 1 , whatever şort af absolute cxisterıce wa$ 

advocaied by tbese philosophers and mystics, ali of them affhrmed, 
eıpeetedly, that the absolute eniştence t hey postulated exists in t he 
external world, 

it is then quite dear that whal is at stake in adopting a realist 
theory of ucilversals Is no less Ihan an eni ire metaphysic. And it is 
through an esammatıon of this theory, whkh belongs squarely to the 
sphere of logic, that Ibn Tay mi yy a attempts to show how involved 
logic is in metaphysics. İn iiterally do/enş of his treatbes., Ibn 
Taymiyya un lir in giy asserts time and again that universals can never 
exîst in the external world; they can exist only in the mind and 
nowhere else /" 2 In the external worid only individuated particıılars 
exist, particıılars that are specific, distinet, ıınique . 53 Each individual 
exists ın the context of a reality f haqtqa) that is different frotn other 
realilies. The umqueness of such realilies renders the individııal what 
it is in so far as ît is an individual (huwa bi-hâ huwu). 5A İt is one of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s Cardinal beliefs that externally existîng indmduâls 
are so distinet and different from on e another that they cannot alknv 
for the formation of an external univcrsal under which they are 
subsumed. Between these individuals the re can only be an aspecl or 
aspecls of similarity bot they cannot be eııtirely ideniicalc w From this 


il Hor ıhcsc pasilLons, see Ibn Taymiyya, Siu*v&fuqea ŞrtftrA aUMtitufüt^ i, ljj h 175, 
17ü; Marmuru’s. sccıiûa on Ibn Sini 1 s mdaphysks in Ettcyciopuedû 1 /ramca, iü. 73-4, 
esp. 75-7; Davidsojı, Proofs, 286-7 (and n. 31J; Hccr, "Al-Jimi's Trratiıe em 
Eniştence', îiT, İT. 

53 Scc e.g. Nütfd ût-Mû/iikı, 164, 194-6; Joh 4 , ıı-B, 119, w*, 133 (Translation, pars. 
63, 65, 215 ► 3 ^ 5 , l>CİQw); Şukih al-Mptıqûİ, i. tiS-y, ITÖff., ıfto, i £4, ii. 

îjftff.; Furqûn t 154, Tatvhid abRubübiyya, 8&H, 157 H ■; TanhM d-Ulûkiyya, 47, 
Mwwâfaqat Sahih aİ-Metntjûf, i. 128, J 29. 

İJ| Naefd al-Montiç, 164. 

® $te Mumif(iqıu Sahih abMmqût f i. *5, 177. On p. 65 lıe argucs lor Ihe uni^geness 
of inüividıiats on. the hasis of the Quran. See nisa Mûqd ül-Mamg, 196. 
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it necessarily follows, and Ibn Taymiyya States it cxplidlly, that t he 
unıvereality of the gemıs, species, and difference cannot be t he 
essence, and that individual members classed under one of these 
universals are not identîcal in essence. 5 * 

The fact that extemaîiy existing individuals are only simılar and 
not iden t kal does not mean that universals cannot be forıned. The 
ıtıind can abstract that quality (or qualiiıes) whkh is cOdlmOn to a 
group of estemally existing individuals, thus creating a universal 
that eorresponds ( yutâbiıj ) to these individuals. But Ibn Taymiyya 
rejected the view, espoused by the philos-ophers, that universals 
abstracted in this fashion or otherwise partake in the individuals in 
the exlernal world. The uniqoeness of the individual simply precludes 
the universal, which is oommon to many, from exi$ting ottemally . 57 
The universal is nothing more îhan a common, general meaning thai 
the mind retains in order to signify individuals in the real, natııral 
vvorld, The universal and abstract men fal meaning, Ibn Taymiyya 
seems to be saying, is identical with the verbal utterance and 
the vvritten word that stand for that meaning. The written word 
corresponds to, and eapresses, the verbal utterance, just as the 
verbal utterance rcpresents and corresponds t o the mental ççmcept 
vvhıch applies to any one of the e* tem a Uy es İst i ng individuals, İn the 
extemaJ ıvorld t here exists no single entiîy that can be applied t o 
individuals under whieh t hey can be said to be subsumcd .* 6 
Ibn Taymiyya's rejection of extemally existing universals perfectly 
agrees with h and in fact goes further to enhance, his total oppositioıı 
to the distinction drawn between quiddity and its es istence, par- 
ticularly its extramental es istence. The e&senee., for him, is no 
more than a general izntion or abstracîion by the mind of extemally 
existing individuals; 5 *' thus, an essence has no eniştence other than in 
the m i ti d T" Accordingly, inan qua man, or an absolute man or 
human, exists only as a mental ooncept. fi] From this it follows that ali 
universals, be t hey natural, logical» or mental, ha ve only mental 
e x istence, precisely tike absolute existenee when condiıioned or 

v Naqâ at-Maııtiq, j^ı, 194, T0" Muwâfaqat Şeftik at-Maxujûl, i. m- 

Tawhîd (il-Rabühiyya. 04; Muwâfüqa! Şahîh al-Mantjül, i. 

'*■ MuwAfaqat Sahih al-MârufûL i. 129; Tatvhül al-Rubühiyya, 15®. 

39 TavHiti abUfûhiyytt, AT< ai-Radd, ırS, 368; Jahd, lifi, 238 (Trantlatiurt, pars. 63, 
(14,3,93, foelw}. 

T a frhltl nUHubûhivyo , 163, ûbRadd, 9. 

See his. Furqftn t 154 ; Tanftîd aURubıibiyvû* 89; Mtm'4faqaf Şahsh a,J-Marufül, ei. 
236 - 7 , 
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unconditioned fay anythiııg/ >? If absolute eniştence is merely a 
men lal eoneept, ıhen the Necessary Ex isten t does not exîst in 
externa| reaîity. 03 This eondusion, in lbn Taymiyya’s view, not only 
demonstrates the confosion and absnrdity of t he philosophers and 
mystics who hold a realist theory of universals, but alşo plaees them 
within the pale of heresy and unbeİıef. 64 ' 


4 

T O say that undermining the philosophical and mystical doctrine of 
absolute eniştence was less t han emdal for l,bn Taymiyya would be 
to underestımate the metaphysical eonsequences of the realist 
theory of uruversals s at least as this theory or its ramifieations were 
understood by our author. Refuting this theory was essential because 
sucb a refutation proved not only that the God of the philosophers 
and the mystics iı a fabrieation of their own minds and has no real 
exterml eniştence, but also prepared the ground for launching 
another level of eriticisin agaimt what may perhaps be- desenbed as 
the two müst fundamental doctrines of specuîative mysticism, 
namely, the doctrine of ‘fixed prototypes 1 and that of the Unity of 
Eniştence. 

İt is instruetive to note here that lbn Taymiyya's ıınrelenting 
attack on the philosophers w as in fact double-cdged. On the o ne 
hand, by refuting philosophical logic he advanced his critique of 
the metaphysical doctrines of fa Is a fa, and> on the oîher, by under- 
mıııing logic in general and the realist theories of essences and 
universals in partieular, he sought to shake the dogmatic foundation 
of mystica] pantheı&m Jt is patentiy clear that lbn Taymiyya held the 
philosophers—and, incidentatly, the Jahmîs h M whom he accused of 
stripping God of ali attributes—responsible for the pantheistic 
heresies of lbn Sabin, Qünawî, Tilimsâni, lbn "Arabi, and their 
followers. w 

The first of the two fundamental doctrinal principles upon which 
speculative mysticism in general and that of lbn 'Arabi in particular 

Muwüfaqai Şahitml-MançUl, L [74 ff., jj. 237- Tawh!d üS-Fubûbtyya, ı6jtf. 

Muwâfaqüt Şahîh al-AfanqüJ, i, 12H-9; Ta*hfd at-Utühiyyû t 47-S; Furqân< 11S; 
Atnvsttt mâ Qîl fil-Markta, 153, 

** Muwöfaqat Şahlh aI-ManqüI r i. 129, 174; vt'Radd t 138; Jahd, ıjO'i (Translatioıt* 
paı. S4, belûw), 

“ Scc TransİAliofl, par. 96, n. ı p belouf. 

* Tawhîâ (ti-Rubübiyyâ, 175. 
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w as based is the postulata that non-esistents are things that subsıst in 
non-existence ( al-trm’düm shay " Ihabil fi al-adam )* 7 This docîriıte is 
directly connected with the Aristoîdian and Avicenniaıt eonception 
of universals and, to a lesser e îtten t, with the torerunner of this 
eonception, the Platonjc Ideas. 6 * Also connected with this doctrtne k 
the Ishriq! theory of universals whidı proclaims that univer&als exi$t 
in the extemaL world as incorporeaî subsfttnces which subsist in a 
separate non-material world of archetypes (atam al-mithâl)f** 
Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya associates a modifıed version of this 
doctrine with the Mulazilîs and Râfidfe,™ Ön the view of later 
specolatjve mysücs, before Corning ınto eniştence things in the 
external phenomenal world are poteniialities in the mind of the 
Absolute. GodPs knowledge of these things, whıch Ibn 'Arabi called 
the lixed prototypes of things* (aî-a yân al ihûbtia), is identical with 
His knovdedge of Himself, and thıts they are both ideas in His mtnd 
M weî| as partkular modes of the divine essence . 71 Now, Ibn 
Taymiyya understoöd Ibn Arabi to be sayiog that these prototypes 
of things as #ell as the ir quidditie$ are not ereatcd,. and that the 
ester nal esistence of things is a quiddity added to their quiddities. 7: 
Such an understanding entails the conclusion, which Ibn Taymiyya 
must have been nıore than happy to reacb, that the prototypes of 
things subsist outside God's mınd / 3 thus ınaking God less than the 
creator of the universe. This eonception would certainly seem 
harmonious with Ibn Arabfs creed that things in the \vorld can not 
be changed, not even by God Himself, For this God + on this eteed, 
is not the transcendem God of the monotheistic reügıons, but mther 
an Absolute Being who manîfests Himself in ali forms of esistence in 
the universe . 74 

İli is theory of prototypes is inestrkably connected with the second 
Şüft principle of the Unity of Ext$tence r Here, eıternaî esistence has 
no being or meaning aparî from God, for God, the Absolute 

■ ■ ,: ı. 

h ' See AIüh, /flli 1 vl-'Aynayn, 91, wtıçrç Ibn. Taymîyya’s kltcı to Hİ’Shaykh al- 
Manbîjf is eiied; Ttnvhid ûI-Rubübiyya, 143. 

ftR Cf. Afflft, Mysfkat PflilûSophy , 51-2. 

M Siihfaısanfi, Hikmat df-Mrtiç, 92-6, 154—62, ali ff,; Hecr, 'Al-JamTs Trtatiseon 
ExistertCf\ 228. 

7ft Tüwhld al-Rubühiyya f 143, 

71 Af fi fi, Mys Iküİ PhiİOSOphy, 47 ff.; idem, L îhjı 'Aıabi412. 

Tawhîd ûI-Rubübiyya r 144. 

71 Abisi, /d/d' ni-'Aynıtyn (Ibn Taymiyya'* leltcr to al-Shaykh al-Marfcbiji}, 92-3, 

7q Affifi, Itm 'Arabi'n 417. 420; idem, Mysıkûl Phitosaph^ 54-7. 
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Enişteni* h t be only real eniştence outside the mind. The world is 
menely a manifestation of the AbsoLute, and thus it is no more than 
an expresiion of divine enternal eniştence, 73 From the proposition 
that realiiy is onc and indivisiMe,™ it was easy to ıtıaintain, a$ lbn 
Taymiyya di d, that in the view of i bu 'Arabi, Tihmsâni, and ot her 
pantheists, the eniştence of created bettıgs is identical with the 
existence of the Creator, and that God is indıstingnishahîe from that 
reaüty whieh is other ıhan Hc - ;7 

For lbn Tayuıi yy a» the theological and juristic ramifcations of the 
doctrine of the Unity of Existence could hardly be more dangerous, 
TheologicaUy, t his doctrine* whether in jts mılder form expre$$ed by 
lbn "Arabi or the more radieal version espoused by Tilimsâni, 
Farghânı, and al-Şadr al-Rümî, ohhterated the distınction betvveen 
cause and cffect, primaıy and secondary, ercator and created. In t his 
doctrine, God becomes the un i verse* and the ıtri iverse becomes God, 
and whsjtever attributc onc cares to atladı to created beingş will be 
equ<ıUy predicabfe of God, 7S Ilı is fact alonc sufflces to prove the 
heresies of these pantheists, 79 Moreover, from the juristic standpoint, 
obliterating the dişti nctions beîween God and the un iverse neoessarily 
entails that in effect there can be no ShaıTa, since the deontic nature 
of the La w presuppnses îhe ex istence of someone vvho commands 
(âmir) aııd others who a re the recipients of the cotnmand (mâ’mûr), 
tıamely, God and his subjects. 80 On these grounds, lbn Taymiyya 
strongly charges ali pantheists, induding lbn 'Arabi, wilh rescinding 
the SharI"a. R] 

75 Affifi, IbA Asabi’, 409-13. 

™ tbİHİ. 410, 

77 Â]üsı, Mâ' ai-'Aymyn (lbn Taymiyya + s Jcltcr lo al-Shaykh aPManbiji), yi, lbn 
Taymiyya, Tûtokid at-Rubübiyya* 114, 134, 160; idem, at-Radd, 521. 

78 İn atidirion 10 atlrtbuu» Geni associates wilh Himsclf in ıtıe Quran, lbn Taymiyya 
ctemeleri^ God wiıb oertain allributcs which hc predacates ut îtim, amdogically 
(namcly, Ihrnygtı fg$Hkik). Scc bh> al-ftadd^ 156, 521; idem, Johti, 145, 147 (Translatimı* 
pars. 111 r 114, and noles thcrcıo, helnu); Tabfmawî, Kmk%hâf t L. 7KÜ-2, m. *t- 
Imhkîk , 

Tu wkid ût-Rubrilnyyii .. ııı-ıb. 

80 Ibtd, ] 14. 

<!l In wliat s cem (o te lbn Tnymiyyas l:.mIllt irçallses, |his ançusalLon is di reeled 
againsl ineli partlteisls as Satir al-Dln al- Rûmi. TilimsiftT, anıl Sa'td al-FirghSni, bul lo 
Ihtf cxclusiı>n of !'!>nı "Arabi. Sec c,g. J»s» letter lo Manbiji in Âlüsü, Jaİâ' at-’Aynayn, 
92-3, and his Muvfûjaqai ŞffAlA nt-Mmujûi, İi. Ügt ın Taıvhîd al-Rubûbiyya, 114, he 
alsa ineludes lbn 'Arabi (^a-li-hâdhâ imlanda al-mklil ’induhu 1 , i.e. lbn 'Arabi). For 
Lbn “Arabi’s iuridical doclrincs, sec Ghurâh, ai-Fiqh 'inda d-Shaykh ûi-Akbar MuhyS 
al-Din Ibtt at-'Atabf. For his critu|ue of the legal sdıools and ihcir sec Morris, 'lbn 
Aruhi’s “fîKfjicı’icism": The Problem, of Spdritual Authorily’, 46-64, 
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lî is therefore not surprising that Ibn Taymiyya should equate the 
speculative mystics* damaging effects on t he Shaıfa with Ih e havoc 
wreaked hy the Tatar invasion of the Eastern Calîphate, That Ibn 
Taymiyya thought the conscripfion of the musses in ıhe catıse of 
antirıomîan Şüfism to be as destnıctive as the Tutars* opprcssivc 
control of the community and i Is Law, easily explains the priority 
île gave to the refutatıon of ıhe phalosophkal foundations of their 
doctrines. 


5 

Ibn Taymiyya considered ıhe task of demolîshing the methodological 
foundations of phılosophy to be incomplete vvithout demonstrating 
the weaknesses inherent İn the syllogism and* more spedfîcaJly, in 
sylLogıstie demonstration. Ffoilosophy obviously rests on arguments* 
and ali vali d argumeots* it was asserted as early as Aristotle > involve 
syllogistic reasonmg.' HJ Evcn more than his physics and metaphy&ics, 
Aristotle’s theory of syilogistics and dcmonstration, which stands 
■Central in his Orgmon, remained predominant anıong later Arabic 
and non-Arabic philosophers. It was a n um her of the fundamental 
rules which gövem thıs theory that Ibn Taymiyya set out to refute. 

Aristotle defined the syltogısm as ’discotırsc in which, certain 
things being stated, something of her ıhan what is staled follows of 
necessity from their being so f . flî Demonst radon T on the ot her hand, 
he defined as 'a syllogism produetive of scientifîc knowledge, a 
syllogism,, that İs„ the grasp of which is eo ipso sueh knowledge , . , 
[Tjhe premisses of demonstrated knovviedge m tıs t be true, primary, 
immediate, better known than and prior to the conclusiOtı 1 .^ 

A syllogism, Aristotle furt her stated> is an infe rence in whkh the 
coneîusion necessarily follows from two and only two premisses. 
AVhene ver tbree lerms are so related to one anot her that the lası is 
contai ned in the tmiddle as in a w hol e s and the ıtıiddle is eîther 
contamed in, or excluded from, the first as in or from a wholc* the 
extremes musi be related by a perfeet syllogism.’^ The three ferim* 
by force of the Dictum de omni et nulh , thus require a pair of 
premisses. A syllogism consisting of one premiss, Aristotle explicitly 

Kncîik: and kncaSc, Ûevdopment, 99. 

H - : Amtyiica Ftiots, 34 h rtf; Topka, 100*25. See aJso Joseph, Introductivn, *35. 

H '' Analytica Posfetiora , 7r t_ 'rS.. 

1,3 Amtytk* Pûora, 15^32 ff. 
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statta, can not result in a conciusion, M Furthennore, ûne of the two 
premisses must be affîrmative and at least one must be univer&aL 
Without meeting these requırements a syllogism will be either 
impossible or irrevoeably defeetive.' 1 * 7 
Aecordirıg to t his doctrine, then, the syllogism, whetı valıd, bas 
the follovı'İTig feaiııres. First» as stated in Aristotle's defimtiorı of the 
syllogism given earlier, ali syfilogistie arguments of the categorical 
lypc must produce ne w kııov/iedge. or as he elsevvbere stated, a 
syllogism "nıakes us e of old knûvvîedge to impari new’ . Sfi Second. a 
syllogism must consist of no less and no nıore t han two premisseş, 
plus one premîss m â conelusion/* Third, it must contam at least One 
universal premıss. w These, of conrse, by tıo means eonstiiute ali the 
rules of the syllogism, though t hey are indeed mdispensable for 
making a syllogism possibie. Ali Arahic logicians wtiting in the 
Greek tradition have taken these rules for graftted. yı and the eentraMty 
of these rules meanf ıha t successfuUy demolishing them would 
ecrtainly be sufficient to prove the invalidity or, at least, the 
uselessııess of the syllogistic theory, This is precisely what Ibrı 
Taymiyya set ou t to do. 


6 

It is sîgnîfieant that, despite his intense disapprovaî of Greek logic, 
Ibn Taymiyya insisted on, and ne ver retracted, the proposition that 
the categorical syllogisın is formally impeccable , 94 We have no 
indicatıon that he was aware of the uow well-known critique made 
by Seıtus Empiricus nearly six oenturies earlier . 93 The latter strongly 
argued, as in fact have severaî other philosophers ınore recently»^ 
that the syllogism ınvolves a petitio prirtcipü, since the conclu&ion, 

“ ıwd.34*15-17. 

17 İbid. 41%. 

KK Analytica Fos tenoru, 71*5. 

H ' J Aruilytica Frlom, 42*32. 

Jbkt. 41*6. 

Jl Fârâbi, etl-Qtyû$ ai-ŞagMr, 250- 7 (English trans., 59-73); Ibn Sîni, Nafile 69-70 
und penim-, Ûfrarâli, Meq4$i4, 67-83;. Râzü, Lvb&b aH$hfc4t* 30 ff.; AMattga», 
Jâmi \ i”- 106-7, s, v. qtyâs. 

at-Radd, 193, 246 tî.; j fahd, 2u6 - 7 ; UJ (TransJjtlion, pars,. îjû, 253, bek.™-); pah! 
itİ-Mmtkp 260 . 

Sî Sec o- 137 bela». 

See n 137 hektw, and Duınmctl, 'Justaîkatjcîn of Üedudiun', 3O1OIL; Onfoefi, 
Preface, 25 tf. 
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vvhıch is to be proven, ıs already found (or at ieasl impMeit) in t he 
prernisses.^' W e are certain, hawever s that despite t he corıstant 
prcoccupation of medieval Müslim scholars with the ıssue of dreolar 
reasoning (dawr) f Ibn Taymiyya $eem$ never to ha ve assodated the 
syilogıstic form of argumerıt with circularity» This Is some^vhat 
surprising since t as we shalL see, Ibo Taymiyya persisted in the view 
ihat İn $o far as things in the external world are concerned* the 
syllogisıtı can Icad to no tıew knowledge whaisüever; w iîi a syltogism 
treating of such exi$tcnts thcrc is nothing in ıhe condusion ıhat ı$ not 
already found in the premisses. The substantive arguments he 
addueed to vindicate this posilîon could have been extended—I 
beli eve wıth relative ease—lo a more serious charge t hat the syllogism 
inheremly be.gs the questiom But Ibn Taymiyya does not seem to 
have been ready to tnake such a categorical charge. 

Why he did not make such a charge is not readily obvious. 
Ibn Taymiyya conceived the syilogism as an inference that may deal 
eıther with mental concepts or with things in the real t objectıve world. 
Mental concepts are ideas that can have no esternal existcnce T 9V such 
as, for imnancc, the rules of mathematıcs, geometry, and logic. 
The La w of the Escîuded Middle, the La w of Contradiction, 
mathematieal îruths, and ot her sımilar prim ciple s, have no real 
ontologicaJ status apar t from their eniştence in particulars- Yet 
becausc they are irrefutable as utıiversal propositions, t hey can lead 
to knoıvledge of particulârs subsumed un der theın. In other words, 
because, for esample, the La w of the Excluded Middle is irrefutable 
without it beiug necessary to cnumerate alt the particular instances in 
the world faili ng under such la w, we can derive new knowledge from 
t his la w abont something that was not considered when the la w came 
to be formulated in our minds. But since the La w of the Excluded 
Middle is eritire ly mental, any ne w knourledge that would be derivcd 
therefrom is also mental, teaching nothing about things existing 
in the natura! wor|d. Thus, by acknowledging the possibility of 
acquiring ne w knowledge by means of sylogistie reasoning, Ibn 
Taymiyya was not wiiling to accept the daim that the form, of the 

w Sextu» argued that ıhc majör prcrnîss can bc cstablishcd only hy induetkm- Now, 
if induclton ra incomplctc, the sa-calkd univcrsal premias may provc fafec since il ıniffıt 
be rcfııtcd by dcw evktcncc. But if the indvclion iaoomplele, ılıcn the pmıticular in ıtıc 
minör prcmiH must have beçtı enaminccİ in order tn eslabfişh thç majör. 

* ai-Radd, 199, 355; îahd, 1 (S, 235 (Transtalıon, pars, işh, 288, bclow). 
al-Radd, 399 , 
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categorical syllogism entaüs the fallacy of a petitîo principii, Al the 
same time, however t ibn Taymlyya eould not see the utılity of 
mathematical and logkal knovvledge tor the human understanding of 
the real worid. He simpiy dismissed thts knovvledge as irre levam. 58 

The insistence upon the forma! vaUdity of the categorica) syllogism 
was tlue not only lû his conviction of the validity of the syllogism in 
mathematical and geomctrical matters, but alsa of its validity when 
dealİEig witiı exterııal existents. His argument t hat in such syllogisms 
there is nothıng in the condusion t hat is not already found in the 
premisses cannot, strıctly speaking, be irtterpreted as meanmg that a 
petitio principii is involved in these sylJogisms, although, admittedly, 
a ease for circularıty can be made. 

Syllogisms treafing of matters in the ertem a) world do not yield 
ne w knowledge + on the groıınds that the so-called universal premisses 
they conta İn a re not truly universal. 59 They a re formed through an 
enumeration of particulars which, however numerous, can never be 
the entirety of the particulars existmg in the extcrnal world. 100 The 
formu lâtion of a universal then proceeds frorn particulars to a 
universal, and then tû the same particulars whkh were enumeratad 
when the universal was formed. İn these psuedo-ıuıiversatg, vvhenever 
a ne w partini la r arises, the universal is no more helpful in deducing 
an attribute found in that particıılar than is the particular in lending 
credibilİty to the universal- Hence, we can hardly learn anything 
about the particular through the universal wifhout firsi learning 
sonıething about the particular itself. 

The sterilıty of the syllogism for studying natura rerunt is then to 
be attributed to a problematic inherent, not in the formal structure 
of the argument, but ralher in the epis temle value of the premiss 
which is daımed to be universal* İbn Taymiyya retained the view 
that apart from the universal sf atenıe nts embodıed in the revealed 

™ aMtadtf, 135, 31 fr; JWMı 1 jS, jaı -1 (TfanaLüiion, pars, to, 265, belw); Naqd al- 
Maniitf, 201, İbn Taymiyya'& jntcnsst oteiously tes in what te «ılled 'Jtnçmdçdgc »t 
tKternal emterıta 1 ( r itm bit-matyjûdtU al'kh&rija), cıislcnu ıhıl art uniquc. Thjs 
km>wledge he coıuidcned beneticial tecausc it is k ncıwicdge of God and of a li muiKİant 
matters ıha! are ncccssary for mart to Itad a iawful (sftarT) lift, it musi be undetsUMid 
thal tor İlim İte purpose of human lift is not a beller unıteretandinn of ite natura! 
world tu oıd^r to çpntrol naturc and subject ti to nutıt's tfisheı {a viliıM Lhal COrtStılUted 
the nerve of the ScteniiAe Revulıılion iıi İte Weat); rath&r, the human purpose lits in 
untlentaMfiıiıg (he olivine vvill in order (hal inan may ofwcwe il and oomply with it. 

" ibn Taymiyya, al-Rtidd, 113-14, 328, 355; idam, Jaltd, 113, 235 (TVanslaliûn, 
pars, 56, 28$. bcLow). 

™ ibn Taymiyya, al-Radd, r 13-14; idem, Jûhd t 113 {Translalkm, par. 56, beiûw). 
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leşte, alî universal propositions uttered about things in the real wor|d 
a re formed through observation of particulars . 101 This ernpiricist 
aîtıtude* however f raises a problem in. Ibn Taymiyya’s critique. Thus 
far we have seen hım as an advocate of t he position that the only 
ncm-divine, certain* and exhaustive ııniversals are those employed in 
mathematics and geöntetry, And as a confırmalion of this. position 
we find him in one place deelaring that mathematical principles, sueh 
as L one is half two f , are a priori, for God iınplante them in our souls 
ııpon birth. wı Surely, a flagrant oorttradiction ensues from this 
assertion, since he also holds that ali ıınrevealed ııniversals are the 
resuİt of generalizatioıts made by the mind on the hasis of empiricaE 
observations of parti culars t hat share a certain attribute, A detailed 
analygis of the apparent contradiction will lake us beyond the bounds 
of this introduction, i «ili only argue that one way out of this 
dilemma might he in establishing a chronology for Ibn Taymıyya’s 
reJevant works. The state men t concerning the a priori character of 
mathematical unıveraals is fontu! in Naqd al-Mmlîq, a work whose 
contents point t o a date of compositıon eariier than his aTRadd, 
«here he set forth his ârguments in the gıeatest detaîl, in the 
latter wo rk we fin d a consîstent empîıieist view to the effecl that 
idî universal propo&ilions,, including mathematicai and geo- 
metrical ııniversals, are acquired through an empirieal observation of 
particulars . ID1 II is Ibn Taymiyya’s thesis that aside from revelation 
ali human knowledgc begins with particulars . 104 The mind first 
coneeives a parti cular H one’ and then judges il to be half of a particular 
fwo\ Such knowledge does not eome into extsfence in ısolatlon from 
the particulars foursd in the phenomenal wor!d. Having observed 
that two equal patis of one thing constitule two halves, the mind, 
upon observing the recuTrence of this phenomenon in a numl>er of 
quaiitatively different particulars, wiJt form the generalization that 
one is half of two. This conception accords wiih îfm Taymiyya's 
Cardinal principle that knowledge of particulars oecurs in the mind 


ıu Ttmhid al-Ulühiyya , 47.; ui-Rudd. 316; Jahd, 223 fl'ranslalıon, par. 267,. betow). 
MB Nüi}d al'Mûltlit), 102 f'al-badflıiyyât, wa-hya ut-'ulûm al-awwa|iyya al-Uıll 
yaj'aluhâ Altâh fî al-nııfüsi îbtidâ'an öi-la wSsita, milis! al-hisâb, wa-hyn kal-'ilm bi’anna 
fll-wâbid nişf al-tllınayn')., 

m Scc c.g. al-ftadd, 316-17, 363ff.; Jehd, 222-3, 236-7 (Transialion, pars. 267, 
bcimv'ı; S-SalS?ıq, ’lbu Taymijys om thç Eniştemce ot God’. 5^-66. 
m S«e; HCHjrç« dt«i in previnus no]fl. 

"' s al-Radd, 315-tb, urfi-y, yj\ r Jahd r 339 (Translation, pari. 264-7, 

4İES t 295, bdûw). 
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prior io knowledge of ıhe universal * for one knows that ten pebbîes 
h twîoe t he mımber of fi ve pebbles before knowing that every 
number is dîvisible bv two and that any number is t\vo tirnes as large 
as eithcr öne of its halves. 10 * 

If we accepî Ibn Taymiyya’s positıon that al universal propositions 
represent nıental gene rai izatiom formed on the basiö of empirical 
observation of «tternal particuJars, then anot her difficulty arises with 
regard to reconcilîng this positıon with his earlisr assertion that 
mathematical and geometrical utıiversals do not irıvolve a peıitio 
prmcipü since their truih does not depend on a complete enumeration 
of Ihe relevant particular iııstaıtces, Now, nowhere does IbnTaymiyya 
address ıhe difficulty as posed here, It is clear, however, that he does 
not devciop a elassilkatîon of ıınivcrsals into types, thotıgh he 
oertainly thought of universal proposifions as betonging to at least 
two categories: eme is irrefutable, and Ihe other is not. Mathematical 
pirinci ples belong to the form er, while empırical propositions belong 
to the latter. Universal propositions about medıcal mat ters, gram* 
matical rulc$, lıabilual events in nature, ete., can ne ver be condusive 
and irrefutable, lürT İliç mind eannot simpty rulo out the possibility 
of contrariety. such as in the case of the universal proposition 
■AH animals move Iheir lower jaw when they chew", a proposition 
proven false by the faet that crocodıles move thcir ııpper jaw 
when feedîng. LCJS On the other han d, mathematical and geometrical 
principles arc irrefutable„ although the mind initmlly apprehends 
them by abstraeting thctn from particulars İn the extemal world. 
Ibn Taymiyya seems to have thought that,. önce abstracied, ıhese 
propositions become virtually axiomatic in the mind, and arc not 
susceptible to refutation. Utıfortunatdy, hmvever, we find no 
explanation as to why mathematical universals, unlike empi rical 
propositions, become irrefutable despite the fact that hoth types of 
propositions are abstracted from particulıirs. 


7 

The phîlosopbers 1 daitns for the truth of the universal proposition in 
a calegorical syllogism drevv morc ıhan one critical argument from 


Ta whid at-Kubükiyyu , II. 
m al-Radd, 32S. 

LW ibid. 208=9; Johd-, 196-'7 (Translatıon, par, 21 e. below). See abo Glıazâli, 
MütjSşid, 89 . 
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Ibn Taymiyya. İn the first plaoe, he İn&isted that alt sylîogistic 
reasoning about things in t he externa! world proceeds from less t han 
universal premisses, since the alteged umversality of premisses m 
sudu syllogisms is estabüshed by incomplete induction. We shatl see 
later how our critic employed t his argument in his attack against the 
philosopheıs 1 doctrine which assigns to the syllogısm a place logicaly 
and epi&temotogically superior to that of anaîogy. Bat even if we 
suppose, Ibn Taymiyya maintains, that suclı a premiss is indeed 
universal, the categorical »yllogism remains none the İess useleâs. 
The first of the two argurîıents he adduces to prove his proposition is 
one that derives from Isîauıic legal theory (usûl al-fiqh) t a theory 
that tends to view al! sylîogistic arguments of the categorical type, 
not m inferences* but rather as iingiiistic analy&is of the particulars 
embedded in a universal statement These particulars, however, are 
not to be föund subsumed ııııder the universal proposition through a 
mtddle term, since the very language expres$ing the proposition 
speaks of the predieate as applİcable to every individual subsumed 
ıınder the subject 109 The implicatiorıs of this vıew are cJear the 
universal premiss speaks of ali its particulars without the need tor a 
middle, 11 *' and this means that in an inference of the categorical type 
the minör premiss is superfluous. İndeed, even the condusion 
amounts to little more t han a particuîar emphasis upon the majör, 
universal premiss. The condusion ‘Socrates is mortal 1 does nothing 
but emphatically particularke the fact egpressed in the categorical 
premiss 'AH men are morta!\ 

Closdy fdated to, if not part of, this eriticisin is an argumetıt 
urged against the famous togical doctrine, first stated by Aristotle, 
that the premisses of the syllogısm must ultimately originate in 
truths that are necessary and indemonstrabled 11 Ibn Taymiyya 
maintains that if the sylîogistic premisses reveri back to sdf-evident. 
indemonstrable truths, ıh en alî particulars subsumed un der these 
truths are apriori self-evident and thus do not need a syllogism, 11 ^ 

The ot her argumetıt he produoes against the syllogısm issues from 
his empiricist world-view > namely, that in the esternal world only 
mdividuals exisL It is the knowledge we acçuire about these par- 

MW Seç Ha]Jaq, ^on-Analogica] Arguments’, 287i llm Taymiyya, ed-Radd, 151, anj, 
361: idem, Jahd, 843. [90, 136 (Trunalalion, pars, ıo8„ 196, 2910, betüw). 
ai-Radd , 1^0-1; jahd, jfio (Translalifln, par. 174, below). 

11] Amiytka Pmttriora, V2 ,: 15 ff. - Bodıcnski, Anciem For mat Logic, 46. 

"■ ai-Radd, 315-16, 363; Jahd, 221, 236-7 (Tıan&laliorı, pars. 264, 291, bekuv). 
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ticulars that allows us to form t he so-cailed universal proposltions, 
not t he other way rouııd O ur kiiOw(edge then prooeeds from the 
partıcular to the general, from the one to the many. The syllogism ıs 
thus useless «ince through it we a re led to knowledge that we ha ve 
already acqııired from the partıcular , 113 We eome to the knowledge 
that Socrates is mortal before we know that ali hu man s are mor t al. 

ît turna out then that in eonfırmation of the largely enigmatic 
acknowledgement of the formal validity of the categorieal sylİogistn , 
Ibn Taymiyya apparentlv could not credit the syllogism with 
impeccable structure or semantic force, İndeed, by insistîng on 
syilogistic entailmeııt as a case of the obviûus subsnmabilify of 
individuals under the universal premiss > Ibn Taymiyya was able to 
dispense \vith the Oktum de mmi et mdh , the taackbone sustainmg 
the categorieal syllogism, Furthemıore. doing away with the Oktum 
also enabled him to question another croeial requirement in the 
categorieal syllogism, namely, that every syllogism musl contaın oo 
more and no ku than two premisses. As we ha ve seen, he deems a 
truly nniversal premiss sufficieıU to yield a concluriom He demands 
no other premiss for the inference because ali the knowledge needçd 
subsists in that universal premiss .' 34 Yet, one premiss may oo! süflice 
if the reasoner finds himself in necd of additional dala in order to 
arrrve at the required conclusion. Thus, the number of premısses in 
the argument is determined by the partıcular needs of the reasoner, 
needs that vary from one person to another . 115 K«ow|edge is so 
relative, he nıaîntains, that the same matter may be quite self-evıdent 
for one person and not so for another. 11 * 

That confining the nurnber of premisses in the syllogism to two is 
arbitrary is proveu, he as&erts, by the loglcians* recognition of the 
validity of both the eııihymeme and the sorıtes. One of the majör 
reasons given for the suppression of the premiss in the enthymeme is 
the fact that the premiss is obvious . 117 The suppression of one 
premiss ovvıng to its elsrity is proof that at times one premiss may be 

m aURadd , 151, 351. 303, 30-1—2; /afta!, 143. 211, 121, 336 (Tranütalion, püm , iûS, 
262, 290, 293, be!ow), 

114 aİ'Radd, ıyn-f,Jahd, 379-80 (Transiation, p«r, 174. twlow). 

1] - ai-Rtutd, 167, 25ü, 2 $l‘ t Jahd, IS9, 209-10, (TnHisİHtiûıl, pars. 137,237,238, 
be)ow). 

]]t d'tiadd, tfrj-Jahd, 159 (Translntion, par. 1137, hc 1 ow). 

lljf at-Radd, 187-8, 1991 JaHd, 176, 186 (Translalioı), pars. 166, [86, below). The 
olher r&asofi usual]y giwn for suppressmı ılıt pnemSsis. is îhe reasoner's aUcmpı u> 
detme Jıiü intertocuiof, 
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eli. t hat is needed. At other limes t however ? e ve o premisses 
may be insufficient to yi el d a cond uşkun, and thus three oı moıe 
premkses may be required. The need for more than two premkses is 
again attested bv the logicians’ acceptance of the sorîtes, J,ft whıch İs 
o compound syllogism cotısisting of a chain of syllogisros in which 
each term esccept the first and last occurs twice t önce as subject 
and önce as ptedtcate. Thus, the sorites and enthymemc, in Ibn 
Taymiyya'& view, mdke noıtsetise of the two-premıss stipulation. 
If ali the premisses upon whîch the knowledge of the condusion 
depends are to be menticmed, then the number of premisses may be 
only one 119 or it may eseeed ten/ 2 " 


S 

Thus, the syllogism is öpen îo eriticisin on more than on e account, 
and as we ha ve seen, the alleged univer&ality of the sylogistic 
premiss seems to be most vulnerable. A complete induction of ali 
particuîars in the external world h postulated by Ibn Taymiyya as 
impossible, and thus eannot lead to a truly universal premiss or to 
certitude. The problematic nature inherent in the syllogism renders ît 
hardly süperior to analogy, since however valid the syHogism may 
be t it eannot, by virîue of form alone, lead to a certain condusion . 121 
It is the subjea-maUer of the argument, not îts form, that determines 
the truth of the condusion. If the form is urelevant, and if the so 
called universal premiss in the syllogism is not really universal, then 
how does the syllogism differ from analogy? Ibn Taymiyya answers 
that it does not, The syllogism does not differ from analogy excepî im 
form, and form,, it has beeo saıd, is irrelevant to the acquisition of 
knovdedge. Both analogy and the syllogism yîelld certitude when 
their subject-matter is veridical, and they resul t in mere probability 
when their subject-matter is uncertain. A syüogistic rnode of reasoning 
w ili not resuit io a certain condusion by virttıe of form alone. 

But what makes analogy and the syllogism eqtıal? Ibn Taymiyya 
understands analogy in a more developed sense than do Arktotle 

IIH ûl-Radd, 17ı; Jahd, 163 (Traıtslaücm, par. E44, bcJow). 

nî ito Ta^ttuyya does nol adrîuce a ^eiî-dkrvıdöpeıd argumeru in fafvour of a one» 
pl'ftnİSS LufcıcnoC-, âlthtiü^jh, li.ke the aut hor ot Naqd al-Nathr, hc 8dvGOt®d the 
pos&ibili[y of ait inletence thıt i$ noüttrijg bul the hypothctical syllogism. See n. 12B 
bdoftf, and van Est, 'Lopcal Stnıeiure 1 , 40. 

17û aî-Rmld, e 72, 199; Jahd, 165, ıS6 (TtansJatîon, 146, i$â f belo®). 

1-1 at’Râdd, 300 ** 1.211; Jahd. 199 (TraikSİaliun, pars. 190, 316, bckw). 
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and other Greek logicıans. Üy the centuıy in w!bich be lived, analogy 
had, already generated one of the most soptıisticated discussions 
lslamic legal theory—and for that m at ter the histoı y ol thought— 
has ever known , and analogical reasoniıig wa$ thus developed in an 
unpreeedenled manner, MoreOver, and thıs is significaıtf, Ibn 
Taymiyya was Jîrsi and foremost a Jawyer and jurist, and his world- 
view was considerably coloured by his dıaracteristically jııristİc 
Ihinking. No w, legal analogy, the paradıgm of ali analogical re a son in g 
in medieval İslam, was considered oomplete—bat not neeessarily 
valid—wheıı it contained four elemente: the original case, the 
assimitated case, ıhc caus-e, and the j udgcmenc. 122 The origjnal case 
(flîl) repreşents the precedent. In ıhe proposition ‘Grape-wine is 
prohibitecT there is güven both the original case, grape-wine T and its 
judgement (ı hukm } t ııamely, prohibition, The assimiLated case is the 
new case for which the jürisi seeks t o formulate a judgement If the 
assimikted case proves to be equivaleni to the original case by way 
of sharing the same caııse, then the judgement in the original case is 
transferred to the assimilated case. Agahı, the case of wine affords a 
basic example. Grape-vrine was prohibited by the Lawgjver owing to 
its intoxıcating quality. Accürdıngly, intoxication represents the 
catıse. Date-wine is a novel case whose legal status is yet to be 
determined. Like grape-witıe t date-vvine possesses the quaJity of 
intoxication which we establish through sense perception. Having 
determined that intoxication, the cause of the judgement, is preseni 
in both date-wine and grape-wine T \ve transfer the judgement, 
namely prohibiîion, to date~wine. 1:1 

The syllogism* on the other han d, consists of the same elemente. 
The ıtıiddle term in a syllogism is the cause in an analogy, and 
the majör premiss, which contains the majör and middle term®, is 
eqıuvalent İn an analogy to the conoomitance (ialâzum) or necessary 
rdation bet^een the cause, otı the one hand, and the original and 
assimilated cases, on the other, VVhatever is required to prove the 
truth and certainty of the universal premiss in a syllogism w ili be 
required to prove that the caııse İs for eertain always concomitant 
with the judgeznenl . lli Put differently, the means through whieh wc 

121 DbcuiNon$ oiûçcmiıig legal aaalogy may bt found in work& ot uşût ai-fiqh. On 
the fow componaıte of (qiyüs (ai-iamthîi)), aee Ibn Öudima, P 

283-7: İta al-Humâm, Tahrir, 4^-21; Amidî, Ihköm , ın 9-JO. 

l * J For ıhis and saöıdür euınıpies S«s ûl-Radd, an, 2\y.hihil. 199-203 (Translatkııl, 
paıs,. 216-18, 222-3, talow), 

u * al'Radd, 204, 2ıı; Jahd, 191. (99-204 (Translation, pro. 244, iı6, Wow). 
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establısh the truth of the proposıüon “'Ali mtoxicants are prohibited’ 
are ideııtical with those through whidt we prove that whenever there 
is a given ıntoxicant t prohibilıon is necessarily coneomitant with it, 
în chc same vein, the gröunds on which the eausalîty in a judgement 
may be refuted are identical wıth those on which the unıvmality of 
the premıss of a syllogism m ay be questioned. If there is good reason 
to doubt the analogy 'Men are eoîporeal, analogous to horses, dogs, 
ete, \ then there is as goad a rensem to doubt the majör premiss "AH 
anlm&Is are corporeal 1 , ızs However, since in the eşlem al world vve 
ha ve no way of establishing with certamty any üniversel propositıon, 
we are left wîth propositions contatning onîy probable knowledge, 
regardless of whether these propositions are employed in a sylJogism 
or in an analogy. Bm analogy, Ibn Taymiyya goes on to say, is surely 
more înformative as it includes the mention of at least one particular 
upon which the conclusion is based, whereas the syllogîsm, also 
probable, makes no mention of psutieuîars. 156 

İt is obvious that Ibn Taymiyya does not eredit the syllogîşm with 
the abüity to bring about certitude any more tban he does analogy* 
On first appearance he seems to overlook the commonly he İd 
doctrine that even il the premiss m a syllogism is not üniversel, it 
sfands, cm the scale of probabilıty, superior to analogy, While the 
latter, on this doctrine, proeeeds from a single particıılar, the former 
is establishcd induetivriy on the hasis of a number of particulars, If 
Ibn Taymiyya di d not subscrîbe to this doctrine it h because he T lıke 
ali his fellovv legists, refused to limit analogy to an inference whıch 
proeeeds from one particıılar to another. Islamic juristic theory had 
already developcd a varîety of methods and proeederes through 
wiıich the catıse of the judgement in the onginal case is establıshed. ]2T 
İt w as the task of these methods to verîfy t he absence of another 
identical case or caşes (particıılar s) in whicb the cause did not 
produce the same judgement, For if such a case does exist/the 
predicatioıt of the judgement in the original case bçeomes question- 
able, and the transfer of the judgement wıll not be, possibîe. In the 
contest of the sylîogisnı, the esistence of such a case means that the 
universality of the majör premiss is hıghly dubious. Thus, establishing 
the nniversal character of the majör premiss is equi valeni to verifying 
that whencver there İs a cause there is a judgement; and in the inal 

125 al-Rodd, «3; Jahd, ım (T ran da (km, par, 222, bekm). 

1:6 al-Radti, 205, ili -ra; Jahd, ım (TransJarion, par, aı§, bek» w), 

,ÎT S^e e.g,, Âmîdi, iü. 17-51 , pussim. 
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analysis an esamination of ot her particgtars (cases) is itıvotved in 
both inferences, The di ffe rence, if any, between analogical and 
syilogistic verifıcation is that in the latter the universal subject and 
predieate are compJetdy abstracted from the partictılars, while in the 
fontıer the predicate is affirmed of the subject in so far as one actual 
case (particular) is concerned> thoııgh such an affirmation is possible 
oniy through an esamination of a certain number of othcr relevant 
cases, The process may be dtffere nt but the re su İt is identicnl. 

When Ibn Taymıyya spoke of the identical natures of analogy and 
the categorical syllogkm, he wa$ gpeakitıg of an analogy ^hose cause 
is established by methods whidı presuppose an inductive survey of 
ali relevant particulars. This developed conception of analogy; 
together with his considercd opınion that in the naturab objective 
world there can be oniy refutable universal propositîons, amounts to 
a po&İtion—wkidt he- does, indeed, take—that analogy and the 
categorical syllogjsm ere equivaknt and interchangeable. İn fact, he 
goes further and argues that not oniy may an analogy be eonverted 
İtlto a syllogism in the fırst figüre and vice versa, but an analogical or 
syilogistic ınference can also be recaşt in the form of hypotbetical 
and dtsjunctive syüogisıns- 1M 

Casting an Inference in a forma! or non-formal cnode is possible t 
Ibn Taymiyya maintains, owing to the fact that the essence of any 
îiifcrence is not its form but rather the connection between the 
components vvithin a proposiîion expressing certain rektionships in 
the e\ternal worId. Things İn the world are concomitant, and there 
can be no e x ter nal particular that is not concomitant or conjüiııed in 
one form or another with otber particulars. Concomitance (ialâzum) 
exists in degrees of sîrength, from the mtıch-coveted eertiiude to the 
İower degrees of probability. If we know for certain that whenever A 
exists, B also exısts, w e can infer witb ali certain ty that B esists since 
we observe A to be in eniştence. Conversely, if we know with the 
same ccrtainty that when A ejtists B can ne ver cxist, we will be able 
to judge without a shade of doubt that B now does not «Kist since A 
exists. In these inferences, whatever the form, our cûnclıtsion will be 
probafok if the reîationship of concomitance between A and B is less 
t han certain . 120 

™ fU-Radd, 30 p, 294-5; JMut, ıSS(Trattslalton t par, 191, belov). It is. interesting, lo 
not t that Luks$i£wict aıtd Paftzig haw argııed tlıe «ijiuvalence of the calegorical and. 
the «mdiıjiMial syilopüns. but Sımtey and Ccnıcotan have dimediled the ir sıgumcnls. 
Seç Lear, j 4 /islialfe and L&ğtejll Th&ûry, B^^ı, 

t3Bl al-Radd, 206; /iiftrf, 193 (Traostalkm, par. 304, b€k*w). 
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It would hardly be an overstatemeni to say that fer ibn Taymiyya 
the ehaîlenge fadng the logiciaıı lies not in an investigation o! forms, 
figures, and moods—which he repeatedly characterizes aş far too 
prolix and otiose—but rather in arming at the truth and certainty 
of propositions. For tüm, this is the question. İt b also not an 
esaggeration to maintam that Jbn Taymiyya was an ardent sceptic, 
but a sceptic who was şaved by rehgion. Our simple minds* he 
pcrsisteutly held, can not eştablish certainty and truth in the natura! 
ıvorld, The only source of truth and certaîniy is revealed knowledge, 
know!edge conveyed to us by the prophets . 130 


Ei, Sources of the Critique 

Ibn Taymiyya’s ultinıate goal was the denıolition of the fegical 
founüations of pbilosüphical metaphysics and speculative mysticism, 
and he considered as a candidate for adoption any argument that 
proved appropriate and useful fer achıeving that end. But what were 
the sources of these arguments and to what esten! was Ibn Taymiyya 
indebted io them? To answer this queştiort it ıs necessary to begîıi 
where logic began, for shortly after their mceptıon ArbtoteUan 
(and apparendy pre~ Aristo te Han) and Stoic logTC had their share 
of eritirisin fronı withîıı the Greek iradition itseli It is with this 
critidsm that we şhould begin to consider Ibn Taymiyya's possible 
indebfedness to his predecessors* 

İn his work Against the Logicians, $extus Empirieus reports that as 
early as Socrates, logic—which kind we do not know—encountered 
the opposilfen of a number of Greek thmkers. The Cyrenaıcs* a 
school whkh appean to ha ve risen from the teachings of Socrates., 
from which also emerged the schüol of Plato and his suceessors, 
apparently held that physies and logic have nothing to contribute to 
the happiness of life . 131 But this opposıtion appearcd too early fer 
Ariştotelian logic to have beeu its possible object. Sestııs similarly 
reports the dbapprovîil of Epicurus and Archelaos of logic, aJthough 
î t is not dear what logic t hey opposed and on what grounds . 132 

Zeno’s disriple, Ariston of Chios (fi. c.^oo bc)> also held logic to 

]tf ' ru^ilıErf al'RubĞbiyyd, 47; Mw#&faqat Şakîh a!-Mtmqüî, i, ifl-9; 474; 

Jnhd, 250 (Tıaııslalion, par. 315, betowjı. 

Seılus, Agaimi the Logkîam\ 7, 103. On the. scepıitf&ni öf ıhe Cyrenaics, see 
Grnarfce, Greek Sceptkism, 73-7 and pussun, 

,K Sc^Llls. Agitınst the Logieiûttt, 9. 
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be «npröliîabİe and injurious to those who sludy it, Leadirıg neiîher 
to virtue ıtor to the purîfication of the souh It m significant that some 
of the statements made by Ibn Taymiyya a re remmiscent of the 
sweepmg eondemnation of logic pronounoed by Ariston ten çenttir ies 
cariler. Gonsider the followîmg eomment of E. Zeller 133 

Logic, as doiflg more hamı ıhan good, he compared to a spiders web, whkh 
is as tıseless as it is eurioys; or else to the muti on a road. Those who studied 
it he likcncd to people eating Lobsters, who rake a great dcal of troublt tor 
the Mke of a little bit of meal enveloped in mtıch Shell. Cunvinctd, too, that 
the wise man is free from every deceptive infetuaîion, and that doubt, 
tor the purpose of refuting which logic had beeo İnvented, can be more 
easily overcome by a healthy tone of mind ıhan by argument, he felt no 
particyiar necessity tor logic. Nay, more, he consklered that excessive 
snbtlety transforms îhe healthy acîton of pfıilosophy ınto an unheatthy toroe. 

Uke Ariston, lbn Taymiyya repeatedly remarks that îogic h ex- 
cessively prolix t unduly complicated, and tedious, and he too offers 
metaphors to îlhıstrato this view. İn licu of seafoad, his examples 
issued from deşer! animab- Logic, he thought, vs like the flesh of a 
slaughtered caıııel found on the sum m it of a mountain; the flesh is 
not good enoııgh to warrant climbtng the mountam, nor is the road 
İeadîng to it easy to follow. 1M More impörtant, like Ariston, Ibn 
Taymiyya constanîly he İd n a tu rai. innate intelligeııce iftira) to be 
sufficıeıU for thmktog and reasomng soımdly* thus rçndortng logic 
superftuous. 

About five centuries af ter Ariston of Chios, Sextus himself levelled 
a massive attaek agaînst Aristotetiaa and Stoic logic. His chief 
cortcem oentred around truth, its eriterion and its existence. He 
was a sceptic who$e points of departure in such critidsm shared 
no common ground with lbn Taymiyya’s basic assumptıons. Any 
legitimate attempt at ftndîng simiîarities wi!l then have to be iintifed 
to two areas of enquıry, namely» the thcory of signs and that of the 
syLLogism. There is little doubt that I&lamic schotostie theology as 
weli as legal theory adopted an epistemıc theory of signs that 
eonsîderably resembled the Stoic doctrine . li5 But the resemblanec is 
signitîcaotly diminished in the case of Ibn Taymiyya and Sextus 
beeaus-e the latter developed a theory of signs that was not only 

ıw ZetEer, Sima, 60, 

134 Nûqd ûi‘Mmnq t 155; Tranalaticn, par. 153, beİ4Jw, 

m Jadaaııe, 4 u a/mism*, 113 ff , y?; vân Ess, 'Skepticism 1 , 11. 
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diffcrent from that coneeived by Ibn. Taymiyya (and the Stoics), 
but was aiso largeîy ırrelevant to Ibn Taymiyya's critique. More 
specifically, SckUis’ dichotomous irîea of commemorâtive and indica- 
livc signs represents a oonsiderable advance över Ibn Taymiyya's 
tıotions of dalöla . 1 * 6 And in any case, Ibn Taymiyya does not seem 
to utilize these notions in any criticism that goes beyond asserting the 
şuperiorıty of Stok cofbditkmal arguments to Aristoteiian categorieal 
syUogısms. 

There is, however, One majör simliarity between $exius’ and Ibn 
Taymiyya’s critique$, and that is their rejectioıı of the syllogism. 
$çxtus suggested that in the syllogism ‘Every man is an animal; 
Socrates is a man; therefore, Socratts is an animal 1 , we can establish 
the majör premiss only through inductıon, If the inductıon i$ 
incomplete, then the eaamination of a ne w instance might prove it 
false; and if it ıs compleîe, then the condusion m us t have been tak en 
into account iti formulating the majör premiss, Therefore, $extıis 
conduded, the categorieal syllogism is circular, 07 

As we have seen earlter, Ibn Taymiyya’s eritkjue of the syllogism 
distmguishes itself from the doctrine of $extus in that it adopts a 
different approach in attacking the problem and takes a mudi wider 
view of the weafcnes$e$ of the syllogism. And, unlike Sextus, Ibn 
Taymiyya stops short of levelİing a charge of eireularity againsî the 
in terence. But even if we assume that Sestus constituted a souroe of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism of the syllogism, we must msist that the 
latter cdtique represents a considerably transformed version of 
the Sceptic’s views, Furthermore, it seems iveli-nigh impossibie U> 
establish any link between Ibn Taymiyya and Sextııs. Just as we 
know of no doctrine or work attributed to Ariston of Chios to have 
survived in İslam, we have no evidence that any of the writings 
of Sextus were kno*n to Muslims. Sextus n name is hardly ever 
mentioned in Müslim writi.np, and thus the only posstble channel of 
influence conceivable is through indireet transınission of his criticism. 
The wrîlings of the Sceptics, like ıhose of the Stoies and the 
Sophısts, were ne ver transmitted to İslam in the maniler în whıch 
Aristotle, for instance, w as. What İslam received of Sceptic doctrjnes 

m On commclîıoruhVfc MIĞ indricative sigm, see SejHvs, Agmnst the l>agiciaru, 
313 ff.; Siûugh f Gretk Skepticism, 1*5-37; CMsholm, ’Sçıtııs. Empîricu*', 371 it , 
Maiei, Siuit Logic, 13 tf. On datdln. seç TransJalicm, par. 42, n. 2, bela*. 

117 For a summary of Scxius" cmidsm, set Encycfaptdia of Phiiosophy, y. 41, s.v. 
'Logic, Tradilionar (by A. N. Priür). 
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was both marginal and thin. As van Ess has aptly renıarked, not only 
were the namcs of famous old Scepttes unkm>wj[j to Muslims, but 
Scepticism as a whole appeared in İslam 4 as an isokated Haslı of 
thought and as a rhetorical bluff, 13 * We must therefore conclude 
that borrenving from the Greek sources muit remain at besi both 
mdirect and msigmfîcant, 

It is pçrhaps more convincing to argue in favour of the rise of 
a native Müslim eriticisin of what was dıiefiy consıdered to be 
Aristotclian logic, M us I iniş generally had a betler reason to attack 
thts logic Ihan tbeir Greek predecessors since they construed it as 
posing a majör threat to the fuısdattıents of their failli, The eriticisin 
of logie had a long Mstory in İslam before Ibn Taymiyya. it is here 
that we should look for inftuences on Ibn Taymiyya, Unfortunately, 
onr data about writiııgs critîcal of logic are so scant that we shall be 
able to dıavv no more than a general and tentative outline of this 
fascinating history. 

The earliest Müslim critic of Aristotclian îogic appears to have 
been the MıftazilE poet and thinker Aba al- T Abbâs aJ-Nâshi" al-Akbar, 
betler known as Ibn. abShirshîr (d, 293/905), ]jy Althöugh the 
submnce of his eriticisin is virtually onknown, J4 " it: is significant that 
he wa$ eited as a majör critic of Greek logic by Abü Sa T Ed abSırâfî 141 
in his celebratcd debate with Matta b, Yûnus, a debate weJl known 
to Ibn Taymiyya. 1 " 2 There is no evidence, however T to indieate that 
Ibn Taymiyya knew much of Ibn al-Shirshlr’s criticisnı beyond the 
name of Lts author. 

In contrast, Ibn Taymiyya was intimately famîlîar with what 
appears to have been a scathing and elaborate eriticisin of Aristotclian 
logic authored by the Slıfî thinker Haşan b. Müsâ al-Nawbakhtl 
(died between 300/912 and 310/922), 141 The treatise contaitıing the 
eriticisin, Kitâb ai-Ârö' wai-Diyânâi t also tneats, as the tüle suggests* 

!« Van Es-s, L 5 keptkBm\ ı, 3, 

m Vm Ess, Mu'mttHmcke Hüresivgrvphie, t ({. 

140 Some of his arg um eiits may be fmınd in his at-Kıtâb al-Ato&itf, 116-26. esp. 
119-'20. For a Gcrman iranstulion wiıh oammıirttur^, see van Ess. Mu {milinsefıe 
fMresi&grtypkie, 159 ft- Ho»*wsr, these fnıgments shed no ]jghl on what is preııuncd to 
brvc been a more ^ystemaiic critîcjuG of Ârisiütdlan tpjüc. 

1,] Tawhkfi n Imtfi’, 114; and Ihsan *Abbis's bıtroduction to ita Karın, Taçrib, 3S; 
Zimmermann's iıtlrodueıiou to At~Far 4 bTs Commenmy, pp. cxıdi-c*x*iv, esp. 

C)ULİV-C*1£V. 

142 at-Ra 44 , 17U; Jvhd, 171 (Tranriaıion, pnr. 159, betow). 

L ° al-ftadd, 331. See aJso Reseller. Devektpmenı, 41; and TrafistMion, par. iftı, n. 3, 
bek>w, 
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of seve rai non-Islamic dogmas and rehgiorts. such as the Brahman, 
and Magian ereeds. |4J Nawbakhtl also seems to be the anthor of a no 
longer eş tan t (teatise emitled al-Rüdd *alâ Ahi al-Mantiq , 145 whkh, 
judging from the fitle „ is en tire İv dedieated to the refutation of Logic, 
İt is pogsİbİÇs however + that this work represents the LogicaL part as 
eslracted from the îafger woık Kitâb al-Ârâ \ Be that as it m ay, tbn 
Taymiyya acknovdedged having read the latter work i llft a faet 
that finds eofroboratkm in the multiple quotations made by his 
stnd'ent Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya^ ? But beyond the obvious debt to 
Nawbakhtl conceming the eriticisin of the number of premisses 
in the syllogism, a debt that fin d s ample attestation in a lengthy 
quotation in Ibn Tayıniyya’s cıilkjue, 1 * 8 we have no means of 
estahlishmg, in precise terrns^ any further influences until such time 
as Nawbakhtl s work is recovered. Hovvcvçr, if Nawbakhtî adduced 
further criticisms—and it is quite poşşible that he d id—tbn Taymiyya 
rttay have made use of them without aekfio^ledging the souree, 
In any esse, the evidence availabLe points in the dircction of 
Nawbakhtl 3 $ work as the cariiest erihcısm knowtı to Ibn Taymiyya, 

I saîd that Ibn Taymiyya may —but not must —have made use of 
arguments induded in Nawbakhti’s vvork, on the grounds that there 
is at least on e instance w here he was familiar witit an atta ek against 
logic and logic i an s but simply ebose, with minör exceptions f not to 
incorporafe it into his critique. This attack was launehed in 320/932 
by the grammarian Abü Sa'îd abSîrâfl against the philosopher- 
Logician Matta b. Yûnus, N 9 None of the main arguments set forth by 
Sirâfî can be found in Ibn Taymtyya’s work, and such eriticisin 
as that which stresses the conventional nature of logic and its 
incompatibility with the rules of the Arabic language 1 ™ was made so 
often in medieval İslam that Slrâffs censure eanuot claim any 
monopoly. At âity rate, Ibn Taymiyya’s eoncern with the relation of 
logic to grammar T and ot her cognate issues constituting the backbone 
of the Sirâfî-Matta debate, was indeed negligible, 

The sparserıess of primary sources renders difficult the task of 


144 See Rilter's inlroduction 10 Nawbâihti'& Firaq al-Shi'a, pp. kâf-jım 10 kif-zi \ 
MS İbişi., p, yû' tû\ 

|4İ at-Radd.. 337-9 \J(thd 2 231-2 (Translation, par., 282, betow), 

1-17 See e.jj. Nıvbıkhll, Firaq al-SkTa, pp, kAfijlm to kâfin i*. 

|XR ûi^Rcıdd, 337 - 9 ; Jahd> 233-2 (Transiatksn, par, 2S2, İK-ta»'). 
u<) See TrâöSİâtkjn, par. i59, n- 3, bclaw. 

JW See., in particular, Mahdi, ‘LsnjuagB and Logic'. 58-83. 
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establishing any debt to the writings of early theologians. Abü al- 
Haşan al-Ash'arI t the founder of the Ash'arT schooî of theology, is 
reported to have written Kitâb ’alâ Ahi al-Manijq (A Response to the 
Logicians). 151 But this book, as Rescher statcd, seems to have been 
a refutation of Cbristian dogma* propounded by Christians who 
happened, to be logicians .^ Whatever the nature of the work T Ibn 
Taymiyya makes no reference to atıy logica! eriticisin by Ash'arî, just 
as he makes no mention whatsoever of Astfari’s contemporary* the 
Mu’tazilî İbrahim b. 'Ayyaşlı ♦ who appears to have wıitten against 
the demonstrative syllogism . 133 Nor does he mention the Jewish 
sçfıolar Ya*qüb b. Ishâq iü-Qirqi$ânî (fi. second quarterof the tenth 
century ad), who espoused the view t hat the syllogistn yields no ne w 
knowIedge s ' S4 a view we have seen to be Central to Ibn Taymiyya’ş 
critique. However, he is familiar wkh the polemical ıvritinga of the 
renowned Ash'ari theologian Abü Bakr al»BâqiIIim» particuJarly his 
f teatise ai-Daqâ l iq , in wlıich he seems to have argued agaînsr the 
philosophers’ metaphysics and logjc . 155 Again t owingtothe sparsenesş 
of sources, the Identification of possible borrowings here iş at preseni 
impossible, 

We may aîso mention the welMcnown fatw4 issued by Ibn abŞalih 
(d. 643/1245) against Jogic, 13 * İt is unJikely that Ibn Tayıniyya dîd 
not know of this resp&ttsum. But even if we gram that he was 
familiar wjth if, there is very liftle in common betvveen his massive 
work whİch was wrîtten in a eri t icat and scruti nking vein and the 
brıef and narrowly legal ootıtents of the responsum. Finally, we 
should draw attention to a hrghly interesting critique writteıt by a 
certain Abi al-Najâ al-Fflrid, who i$ en ti re ly unknown. lî ' 7 If the 
treatise can be dated cariler Ihan the end of the seveıtth/thırteenth 
centuıy, then there arises the possibility that Ibn Taymîvya may have 
been indebted to some aspects of aldRârid’s refutation of the essen - 
tiahst definition. For whiJe most of the latfet’ş cnlicism is not to be 
found in Ibn Taymiyya's work, there are similantics in the unfavour- 

IS| Rcsclıtı {Oevtktpment, 41) Ifets it on the aııllınrity af Wilhclm SjHtîa. 

152 Rescher, Develüpmtnt, 41„ 

,î3, Ibn al-Nndlm, Fihrist , 246 . 

,M Van Ek* ‘Skeptieisro', 13 , 

Naqd aFMmiiq v 196. 

“ See Ibn ıl-SalAh, Fotûnâ, 32, 34-55 Goldaiber, ‘Altitude of OrthüdM İslam’* 
205 - 6 . 

lsî Sec FaEltûrî’s Persian InlradLiction to Ihe iejtt, ân Mohaghegh amd Iîuisu, Coİkcied 
Tem, 7-8- For the tcxl, KkrMirJh Mut'ula fi Kasr at-Menliç, see 13-60. 
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able attitude of both men toıvards the Arisiotelian conoept of the 
eomplete definitıon. 

Difficuit as it may be to establish spedfic debî to the varisim 
theobgical schooh, îbn Taymiyya couîd not ha ve tauncbed his attack 
agaiımt logic wıthoııt drawmg upotı the cariler polemical vvritings of 
theologians, tncluding those who were Shfi, MuTazilû Mâturîdl, of 
Ash'arî. That he derıved matemi from a wide speeirum of theological 
schools whicb stood İn bhtatu opposiiton to the Hdkıtic iradition of 
karıt i ng ıs ettpected, Btıt. i bu Taymiyya did not limit hiıttself to 
tbeological discourse; raüıer, he entercd the abode of phiksophy 
itself and selectıvely appropriated some of îts <mn argııments and 
coımter-arguments, Whether he adequately represented or misrepre- 
sented the meiaphysical doctrines of the philosophers is a question 
worlhy of an independent study, What we eannot question, hcnvever, 
is the fact that he was inlimately familiar with a significant bulk of 
philostipbical discourse, Even a preliminary reading of his works 
readily reveals that he had firsthatıd knovriedge of the writings 
of Fâribî, Ibn Sini, Ibn Ruslld, Suhrawardî, Abü al-Baraka t ah 
Baghdidî, Naşir al-Dln al-Tüsî, and Faklı r al-Ditı al-RâzI» to name 
only a few majör flgures, 156 İn terestin giy enough, it is from these 
sourees that he derived a considerable portion of his argumentatlon 
agaınst logic, 

We can identify two kinds of ptıilosophical material that made 
itself usefııl to Ibn Taymiyya. The first, and perhapş less important, 
were the relatively short remarks made by these phiîosophers with 
regard to difficuit ies inherent in the logical and philosophical doctrines 
they were expotınding, A case in point is Ibn Sînâ’s admission that 
re al defin itions are difficuit, if not ımpossible, to form ulat e. 159 
Admittedly, however, şueh adnmşiom of weakness coıüd not bave 
şupplied Ibn Taymiyya with any signifieant ammunition. The second,. 
and main, source of ammunition he fotınd in the philosophers* criti- 
eisms of e adı other T s doctrines, in ikhtilâf al-fatâsifa, so to speak. löJ 

" a See Transiation» pars. 18, 29, 76, 8B f 103, *08* idi, bek™. Laouat (Essûİ, 84=6) 
(iıscıısKs Ibn Tapniyya's knowledge of pfailoıoplıjcBİ tloctrintn. including his famiiiarity 
wıth the philosophical novel Hayy h. Ymfzân and the poltlical wıitings of Fit abı, 

L ' M Ibn Sini,. Httdüd> 1-7 (Frendi trans., ı-< 5 ), far another «ıcample (about the 
definition of Ihe sun.), see TransJaüon, pars, 9 (and n. a Mıcrcto), 107, 135, 148; and 
Ghaıâlî, M'yâr, jî- 

141 Ibn Taymiyya had fiili knovMleclje of the refutatinn& by phılosofıhers of each 
other'sdoclnncs. See the revealing passage îıı Jahd, 195 (Transtation, par. 108, below). 
Laoıtst (Eısüi, HU) alm obsena the sanue dıaracteristic in metaph.ysic», whcıc Ibn 
tsymiyya pluys the plıihısophets anamsı tach oeher, 
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Although it is not alwayş possible to identify this &ort of borrowing, 
we are able at least to e&tablisb that t he writmgş of Suhrawardt 7 Abu 
al-Barakât abBaghdâdî, and Fakhr al-Dîn al-ftâzi—wTİtings which 
drew on a lotıg tradition of philosophicat and tbeological learning— 
prövided hini with some fundamental eriticisin, We can also mention, 
among others, Ibn Sîtıâ, who direded certain criücisms against his 
Greek predecessors. The borrowings froııı Subrawardi t BaghdâdT, 
and Râzî, however s are far tnore evident, since ali three were highly 
critical of cariler philosop-hieal doetrin.es, and theır vmtings were 
quite fam i Har to Ibn Tay mi yy a. 

Having attempted to identify and docunıent in the notes to the 
translation the arguments wbich Ibn Taymiyya owed or may have 
owed to tbese thinkers, we shall be content here to speak briefly of 
Subralardı, whö was not only highly critical of the Arİstotelian 
logkıans but also espoused cenanı theories that are Central to Ibn 
Taymiyya’s methodology in general and his mtİque in paTticular. 
Though in his Manüş at-Taîmhât Suhrawardi expounds a theory of 
logic that is faithfui to his Peripatetic predecessors, 161 in Hikmat at - 
Ishrâq he presents us with a critique of the Peripatetics with ıvhiciı, 
we have every reason to bebe ve, Ibn Taymiyya was fam il i ar . |tl2 
Arcıong Suhrawardrs arguments against the Aristotelians at least two 
deserve to be mentioned: the first is his vehement refutation of the 
essentialist dehnirion, and the second, his uncompromising attack 
against Arİstotelian and Avicenniaıı realistti, an attack that w as 
tnotivated by an ımrelenting nominalisin - 1 * 3 it is this nominalist 
positıon, which rejeeted complete definition and a realist theory of 
universals s that consdtutes the heart and souî of Ibn Taymiyya's 
critique, But Ibn Taymıyya T s nominal ism was not restricted to his 
crıtique of Greek logic, The dozens of published tomes and tracts be 
wrote on (or against) theology, la w, mystidsm, and cotrntless other 
suhjects betray a slrict nommalist approadı. It would be unreasonable 
to argue that he öwed his nominalisin exdusively to Suhraward!, 
particularly since nonımalistıc teodenries do not seem to have been 
uncomrrton in the mıdst of Sünnî theology and theory of Law. Accord- 

]i,] $uhrawardi > , Manfiq ai-Tolwikâi r 7-8 (on cSsfiriûLi and accideut), 10İf. (on 
<4İf- (on defiıütioıı). 27 it. (on profjosilions), 46 ft~. (on the syitogism), In 
Lhç same vein he also wrote al-Lamahdt. See Farban, "al'Bahth aİ-Mantiqi', -76-100. 

10 Şte ai-Radd, 40, 125, 140, 14$;/öM, 95, 125, 133, 139 (Translalion, pars, 2% 76, 
8S, 103, bdüw), 

ıw SuhtaMıdî) HfkmaUil*hhrâq„ 17-21 . Notv see Zifti, Knûwkdg£ md IthtmimtUon t 
41 ff., 65, and csp. 7Sff, 
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in giy» we raust condude that while Subra wardTs eriticisin m ay well 
have be en a source for îbn Taymiyya T s attack on the essentialist 
definition, we have little reason to belıeve, in ligin of the larger 
context of ibn Taymiyya's cureer and imellectual background, that 
he owed his nominali sm ejtdusîvcly to Suhrawardi or + for that mat ter, 
to any other single predecessor, 

To sum up> on the hasis of the meagre evidence availahîe to us, we 
tentativdy condude that Ibn Taymiyya clearly owes a debî to his 
Greek and Müslim predecessors. But the degrees of influcnce vary 
frorrt one source to another. The deht to the Greek sources, par- 
licularly to the Sceptics, who seern to have heen more critical of logic 
thanothers, is ııot easily kfcntifîable, Certain arguments against logic 
may have crept in as part and parceJ of the Greek philosophical. 
discoursc transmitted to the Arabs. A more readiJy îdentifiaMe source 
of influence ıs the polemical writings of the theologians* vdıo* İlke 
]bn Taymiyya, had earlier stood İn defence of İslam against the 
"Greek heresies’. An equally, if not more, important source is the 
philosophers* critidsms of eaclı other, The available evidence poînts 
to the cotıtributions of Suhrawardl 1l Baghdâdî, and RâzT as majör 
sources of ibn Taymiyya’s eriticisin, 

İbn Taymiyya’s eritıtjue then represents not so mudi the culmitıation 
of a tradition of anti-logical dtscourse as an ingenious and Creative 
selection of already ejcisting but dîsparate arguments. It is not the 
culmination of a tradition because the re was no sueh identifiable 
tradition ıvhich can be justilably defineci in termsof genre, movement, 
trend, Doubtless, Ibn Taymiyya approached the problem with an 
intcllectual framework of his own s one that derived from, and was 
sçuarely based upon, his own notiotıs of empirıcısm, The eritique is 
thorougfıly iımbued with a peculiarly Taymiyyan methodology and 
epistemology. What Ibn Taymiyya d id was to imroduce a variety of 
arguments eîîcerpted from a widc range of sources, and fit t hem into 
his own framework after havîng cut T ehanged, or tTansformed them 
according to a mould that met his particular needs. To be sure, a 
inere aggregatıon of these arguments could hardly amount to the 
coherent and effeetive critıque that Ibn Taymiyya mounted, Without 
a theoretical framework capable of puîling together these arguments 
into a meanidgful and consistent whole, the mere aet of collecting 
criticısms from a disparate variety of sources could İn no way be 
betler than a collechon of fossil material whîch önce formed some 
şort of unidentifiable but now estinet tını mal. Ibn Taymiyya was able 
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to identıfy and in fact to draw a detailed picture of the an i m al whıle 
using t he fossils excavated by the likes of Nawbakhîl 1 Spitraı^ardi ,, 
and perhaps Sextus, Ibn Taymiyya’s genîus doca not lie in the particutar 
orguments he adduced, though evetı here he w as impre&sive; rather, 
his genius manifesto itseli in ercating, from the mat erişil that consisted 
of these partieular argumentş, a cotnplete, systematic, and çoherent 
critique. 

İt is an imstractive comcidence that virtuaHy ali the criticisms 
common to Ibn Taymiyya and the Greeks are also common, though 
in a m o re articulate matıner, to i bu Taymiyya and later European 
pftilosophers. Seen agam&ı a seale rangmg from the rudimentary 
critique made by Ariston to the subtle and estensive arguments 
adduced by soch later philosophers as the British empiridsts, Ibn 
Taymiyya can be convcniently located in the seeond half of the 
continuum. Hıe attacks against Ari&toteJiiin logic in İslam continued 
after Ibn Taymiyya, though they were not conducted with the extra= 
ordinary energy. vigour, and creativity demonstrated by Ibn Taymiyya, 
In the Christian West, on the other hand, the moveıtıent towards 
rejecting Greek logic seenıs to have begun sometime after Ibn 
Taymiyya's death, In the 15800, Wilîiam Tempte enıhusia&tically 
advocated the views of Petrııs Ram us (d, 1572), who had earlier 
defended the thesis that the entirety of Aristotle's doctrines a re false 
and that his logic is artificial and intolerably and unnece&sarily com- 
plicated, Logic t he asserted, must follow the natural movement of 
thoughtJ M During the same period, Françoıs Sandıez produced 
another attack on Aristotle» with partieularemphasis on his syllogistic 
rcasoning- The Artetotelian syllogism, Satıchez mamtained, does not 
iead tothe understanding of reality, and it is artı (temi İv and esceasively 
occupied with verbal subtle ty r ıes 

In the begînning of the seventeenth cenftıry the critldsms of Ram us 
and Sandıez were not without fdllowing. 16 * Descartes, for instance, 
explicitly wrote: 

i noîâced that as far as logic was concerned, its syllûgisms and mosl of it» 
other methods serve ra t her to evplain to anal her what o tı e already krıt>ws, or 
evttn, as in the art of Lully, to speak freely and without jiKİgmenl of what 
one does not know. Ihan to lcarn new things. Allhough it does contam many 

Ouinlon, Frttncis Bocan, r 11 Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vjj. 66-8, s,v, ‘Kamus, 
Pctcr' ihy W. J. Oag) 

LtJ Butterteld, Origins, IIO. 

104 CÎLLEfbtOn, Ffotkİs Bm'ûn, l6. 
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trtıe and gCKjd precepts, they arş mtersper&ed among SO rnany Others Ihat are 
barmfut or superfluous. 107 

Stili later, several Britısh philosophers, including J. S, Mili, G- 
Campbell, and Thomas Brown, voiced grievances against logic in 
general and the sytlogişm in particular. 1<B Ol her empirkists espoused 
view» quite sı mil ar to those of İbn Taymiyya concerning !he equiva¬ 
lence of analogy and mduction r lüW The general similarities between 
İh ese philosophers' eriticisin s and those of İbn Taymiyya are too 
öbvious to rehearse here, 

Jt is a historieal curiosity that it was Brîîish, not Müslim, phılosophy 
whkh earried ibn Taymiyya 1 ? methodology to its logical conclusion. 
What is interesting is not otıly the resem bîance bçtweeıl t he Taymıyyan 
and tlıe Britislı criticısm, but the disıînetİy empiricist bent common 
to both. The empiridşm ıvhieh came to be regarded in the West 
m one expresston of scicntific enquiry was compieteîy lost on the 
Müslim?, Westem Science realized ıhe value of eırtpiridsm and 
sıieceeded in sifting it ou t of theology and metaphysics* This proeess 
is best esemplified in the transformation Iram the empirica! theology 
and metaphysic of Occam, F. Bacon, and Berke ley to the modem 
secular empiricism of A. J, Ay er» The Muslims* on the other lıand, 
were not able to see the &ign ifican.ce of ibn Taymiyya’s devastating 
attack against Aristo te han logic, let alone the extraordkiary polen tial 
of his empiricist methodology. As is borne ou t in the İster logical 
and aitti-logical discotırse in İslam, neither Ihtı Taymiyya’s critique 
nor the epistemology and methodology behind it were adequate1y 
appreciated. Such logidans as r Abd Allah al-jîiânî ] represented a 
prevalcnt trend whose task it was to rebut objeetions direcied against 
1ogic T but with the raw enthusiasm of a yoııng student ımpatiently 
defen diriğ the teachings of his illustrious master. On the other hand, 
such ibn Taymiyya loyalists as Suyütî, who also enthusiastically 
pursued the anti-Amtotelİan path, were able to produce onîy a 
sha!low and ineffcciivc critique which lacked a respeetable meth¬ 
odology or theoreîic, 171 On SuyütF and his co-religionists both the 

' Dcscarlcs» Discoıırte «rı Mtthml, 14. 

1 *” Dıımmcu h Justification oFDedticliun', 3,1» ti. „ jog ff.; Encyctopettia of Pkiio.ıaphy, 
v, 41-1 „ ü.v 'Logic, Tradilionar {by A. N. Prbr). 
löS Hccr, "Ihn Taymiyah’s Empiricism 1 f 113 
L7l> Scc his aî-RisAta al-Muhiıa. 359-95. 

lM Scc ni’Mmıpif mıi-Kafâm. I was not able to con&ult his- other »ork, &t-Q#wl 
ebMuskrûf ft Taiırim vt-fshtigftât hı! Muniûf 
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substance of Iheir predecessor's erîtique as well as his methodology 
and epistemology were tost.. 


UL îbn Taymiyya s Discourse 

The discourse employed in IsJamic poşitive la w, legal theory„ theology, 
and philosophy may be characterteed m highiy formal, 11te arrange- 
ment and ciassification of topics, rtıapters, sections, and subseetions 
foîlovved a certaın logie and order. Subjects were divided inio man- 
ageaMe units, and each unit was, as a rule, treated in full bcfore 
the transition to atıother unit occurred. While cross-refe rence was 
unavoidable* repetition was iare, Authors, e.xpectedîy, employed the 
Jargon s pedal to the field within whkh t hey were miting, and the 
utilization of concepts and terminology belonging to another field of 
enquiry was by and largo kept to a minimum. A glance at the works 
of Juwaynî the theotogiatt, Gh&e&lî the kwy«j\ Amiti the jurigt* and 
ibn Sına the philosopher is sufficîent to make the point- 

That Ibn Taymiyya rejected this esîabiished form of discourse 
should come as no sur pilse. His mission was unique* and îhe conven- 
tional, formal stracture of the theologieal and philosophical treatise 
wouİd not do, His goal was simpİe: to dissuade Muslims from the 
heretica! bejiefs of the Şufîs, philosophers, speculative theologtans r 
the Shî'îs, and a score of otheı groups. If writing a treatise on dibine 
matters was commonly considered a good reason to hope to attain a 
reıvard in the hereafter* Ibn Taymiyya thought that writing a treatise 
exposing the heresies of those whom he beleved to be the enemles 
of İslam was likely to be doubiy rewarded r l7J İllere was no need to 
abide by the systematic and orderly mode of expositiom Cross- 
reference and repetition becarne not only unavoidable but neeessary, 
The at m was not nıerely to spread and articulate knowledge but to 
convince believers who had göne astray. His, then, was a mission 
whose alın was persuasion, tf not outright dissuasion. 

The partieular purpose behind ibn Taymiyya’s mission explains 
three eonspieuotts features of al! his writing, The most striking of 
these features is the uncoııtroJJable penchant for digressîon* He could 
never resist the örge to move into another,. albeit related, isSue 

173 That he ıfcoughl w, we deduce from, among oltıcr ttıing», hi*. Jeitet to his 
(ikOther, Cited La Abû Zahra» İbn Taymiyya , 63-4. 
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before offering a fol! treatmeııt of t he issue with whıch he begaıw 
This he seems to have done because priority was given to showmg 
the weaknesses of on l- docirine or another, not to the elaboration 
and development of a docirine o! his own. Nowhere t for mstance, 
does he offer a discussion of universab withöuî hasteıting to attack 
the philosophical and mystical doctrines that were based on a realist 
theory of unîvcrsals ^ 75 While this mode of discourse apparently 
fıılfilied his own needs as a erîtic and reformer, it leaves the modern 
reader with a sense of frustration. İbn Taymiyya’s digressive mode of 
discourse nıeans that the treatment of a particular issue may often 
not be fouıtd in any one chapter., or even in any one work. The 
search bearing on art issue takes one through the entire treatise, îf 
not through severai other tracts and toroes. Some two dozen treatise® 
of his must he eonsulted in order to establish, for instanee, his vie^s 
on the problem of G od's eniştence , 1 ' 4 We are therefore forîunate to 
find in a single treatise a eomprebensive eatalogue of what seem to 
he ali the »rgiiments İbn Taymiyya adduced against logic,, 

The second feature of İbn Taymiyya’s work is repetition, a feature 
that beoomes not only often unavoıdable as an accompanying con- 
sequence of digression, but also indispensable in a discourse whose 
aim is to convince T dıssuade, and recrpit 
A fhird characteristic feature of his work is the im balan ce between 
the eriticisin he advanced (why *P is Q’ is false) and the Solutions he 
proposed as a substitute for «hat he thought false (why ‘p is S* h 
true). in his preoccupation with launchıng attacks on his adversaries, 
ieading to digression into what he perceived to be issues whose 
immediate intıoduction to the diseussion would win him points against 
his foes, ibn Taymiyya seems to have been unahle to dwell in any 
one place on the issue he was diseussing or to forte himself to ask 
questions he may have answered, As a critie he no doubt exceJled, 
but he was no syştematie and organized writer. I have said 'vvriter* in 
preference to Thinker 5, advisedly, since what becomes registered 
discourse must not necessarîly be taken to represent the ideas in the 
miind of the author. We have no proof that İbn Taymiyya was 
interested in eonstructkg a system of logic vvhich would replace that 
of the Peripatetics. His methodology and epıst emology—wh ich partly 
derived from the tben prevalent theological and legal doctrines, but 

L,,J S« Scetrosıs 3 and 4 of Fart I f above. 

lT< Sec îMUhi , İbn Tajr'miyp ™ Ihc EsKtemeo of Go 4 \ 
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Introduction 


to no şimali extent w ere his ûwn—hc modestfy thought to have et» m e 
dowm from the şataf, The task he assigoetî himself wa$ cotıfined to 
demolishing logic, and this fact clearly dictaîed his rcıode of discourse. 
in his case a s-y »İcmali e and complete preseniation of a hody of 
thought was not a signifteant concem. 

Ibn Taymîyyas cntique may then be characteıized m a set of 
arguments whosc ultimate goal is to und ermine the vali dit y of the 
philosophical, and consequently my&tical, postulates making up T and 
deüving from ? logic, These argpments were ıniended to create an 
aggregate effect; no single argument in the work oould, ot was 
espected to, deal a coup de grâce to logic, Against the most Central 
postulates upon which this disçiplme is founded, Ibn Taymiyya 
marshalled a legîon of arguments that were i nt ende d to enhaoce and 
corroborate eadı ot her. Each argument w as thought to carry an 
independeni weight, and tfıerefore the more argnmeıı ts that were 
adduced the stronger the case against logic became ■ 1 y ~ When refutatıon 
of a postal at e required the refutatıon of a sub-postulate, anot her 
group of corToborative argument s was introduced. Frequently, he 
informs us that against such-and-such a postulate he wilî advanee a 
certain number of objectîons; and the aggregate of these objections 
was intended to constilu te his response to that particıılar postu lale. 
At other times t he intcgrates into one lengthy argument a variety of 
sub-argımıents that are of a different type altogciher, A substantive 
argument may thus be combined with a rehgious oı m bi&torical 
one^ 76 The point is that Ibn Taymiyya consistcntly Mtempted to 
bring about a cumulative and corroborative effect. 


173 On the significanee ot coıroboraıkm in Islamic thoughl. wiıh special refcraıeç to 
jumpnıÜBiK^ sce Hallaç, Induclivc Coırotıorılbıı', 3-31. 

116 tt is pcusible t* categorizc arfument» in a number of way», onc of which is 
accördîrtg, to iheir iogical structunc- Anoihcr caiegûrâ&tion may issuc from the eûntent 
of arguments» nol ıhcir famı. The fır&ı eategory t bat nutkc» itseli evidenı in Ibn 
Taymiyya'» wwk i» ıJıc subsianlive argument, »ince the crîıfcpıe iteelf is a subsiantivc 
onc: it atiacks statemenis and assumptkms m propusilkms conlaining «mertte ideas, 
and (he altaeks ıtıemşcives eonsist of eoıınter-idc® of the same order The dominant 
ar|uments of (he critiquc belong 10 this calegory. Anot her type is teli|ioıu. Argument* 
beiotfypng to this dass are few in number, bul ıhcir «cigbı muit not be underraicd- 
They are eonsistently intrûdueed as subsklıary argumenis, and tıever as sclf-sufficirnt 
Tbcir significance lics in i he fact (hal ihey are rooted. in wider assumpdons that define 
and prejudge ıhe posiıioB of the opporıertt. One nıdı «cnlral atsumption is the 
süperioriiy ol the truth as canried by Judaism, Chrislianily, and partıeutariy Marn över 
(he truth of aon-retigio-njsts: ıhoujjh (he Jews and Christians have eomıpted thcır own 
rei^iaıtt, (hey remain superkır to Ari&tode,. who was nolhlag bul a godless man. But 
Ihe ınost superior of ati ıdijioııı is İslam, uhose irulh is manifest. The »upcrioıity of 
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IV, The Arabk Texts 


Two centuries after Ibn Taymiyya's death, 'Abd al-Rahman MU at- 
Dln at-Suyüp (d.. 911/1505), an Bgyptian Stıâffi scholar, found in Ibn 
Tayrniyya*s nehıtatıon of Jogjc a too! ıhat wouitf ser ve. his purpose in 
the debate about the scholarly eredenttals requjred to quUify a jürisi 
to rise to the rank of mujtahid 177 A gronp of seholars, ostensibly 
supporteFs of the Greek logical tradition* 176 mamtained that a know- 
İedge of logîe constituted one of the prerequisites for eıercising 
ijtihâd . 179 Follo^ing in the footsteps of Ibn Taymiyya, Suyûtl argued 
that jogıc is not a requirenıent on the ground that it is not a sound 
discipline, lH> Bot a inere distnissal of this requiremetU was too facile 
and eryptic to be sufficienL He had to vindieate his daim, and he did 
so by writing îwo treattses of his own in refutation of logic, narnely, 
al-Qawl al-Afu$hriq 1 * 1 and Şawn aİ-Mantig ™ 2 Moreover, he abridged 

İslam wouId have been a ıııffident argurat apiııst ıhe Greek doctrines had theıe 
doctrines not penelraled the Jslamic Sciences, The somewhat embarrassing fart ıh m 
mûie (han a few majör Mudi m uholın «titing in the meral Indiıioıui ttlipns 
Sciences resoıted to Greek logi-c cerlainly blunled Ibn Taymiyya's feligknrs ugument. 
This may m part explaiıt why ıhis type of argnment does not slaıid as selfattfficient, 
ıhough iı pEtmeates ihe spiril of ıhe cıitk|LK. I say 'in parf because the ehîef teason for 
resûFiing to Ok ratînnal, nûn-nliguıtıs arguımcni {ai-Miîl al-'aqtt) w*s ıhe posilion— 
adopted by ihe greal «joriiy of Müslim intctleciıml*—Ihal the best weapom against 
rational aıgumcntı musi come fmm Tcş»n, nol ıcvclation, and Greek lope was, in ıhe 
final analysis, a produet of rcasön (see Transİaliort, par. lıc, bek»w). 

Therc can be identified funher typcs of arguments that alw playeö a sobsâdiary role 
m the eritique- Ad hamim*» arguments such as those m te m pti np to s-mear the cha ractcrs of 
Arislolle and Ibn Sina âre bul one exaıtiple. Thal Arislolle never vısitcd ihe 'bnd of 
ihe pıopheis' and thus «as nol exposed to their letdıingi is cortoborative, in Ibn 
Taymiyya's Jinmurse, of i he fact Ibüat his iogic and metaphjı$ic$ «ene tnuntıms ($ec 
Translatkın, par. yo, bçlow; ıhe point is furiher elabûraied m Mofmstd at-l'tiqöd, 136). 
Ibn Sînâ's afHialkıû «ilh Ehe Is mi'itin (ibîd.) mm atso sû conslrued, ân affılıatınn that 
prevcited Mm from being etpoted to the divineLy gtıtded doctrjnçs and hehsvioLir of 

ğM al-sunna wal-jamâ ’i L 

lTÎ Sce Transtalion, par. I, n. r, bclow. for Suyüşl’s problem, see also Hallaç, 'Was 
the Gale of Ijlihad Closed?', îî-8. 

|7H Estceplions, ho«ever, eould be found. Ibn Oudâma, a Iraditionalist Hnnbalî 
jürisi, prehsed his tşılf af*ftqh work «ith a logjeal introducliotı, ıhus impiytng. İike his 
İbrerunner Ghazâlt, ıhal iogtc is indispensable for legal reasoning. Sen R*ıwdas ai- 
Nâzir, 13 - 30 . 

,Tt This repinunent had a lOng-stSAdingtradition in İslam» See Truı&Lation, pars, ı, 
n. â, and i5ti, n, t, tıclnuv. 

Although he stili daimed that he *» açfepi in Ih is art» See his &rtm, 1. 

IHJ fuEI title: abQûwt s^Musftriij fi Tahrîfn at-fshtîghâi hü-Montiq. See Srockelınatm, 
Gesdıidue, sııppl, ii, 189 fı&şgg). 

yZ]1 Published by Nashshâr together «itb ıhe 1947 cditimı of Jffhd al-Qonha, See llst 
of Rcfcrcnees be 3 o«, 
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IntroductiOM 


Ibn Taymiyya 1 s al-Radd, apparently t o render il more accessible to 
the interested stııdent n Lh:J ' with a vıevv, however T to bolstermg his own 
chıms againsî logic through the magisterial authoritv bestowed by 
his Hanbali predecessor. 

Suyüli abridged the approjdmaîely 138,000 words of al-Radd to 
about 32,000 word& under the title Jahd aTQarlha fl Tajrîd aTNaşlha. 
A 13 te rai translation of the title. \votıld be The E.ıeriion of Efforî in 
Divesting the Nmîka, the Naştha beiûg the a hemati ve title of al-* 
Radd, namely, Naşlhaî Ahi al-Imân fi al-Radd ata Manüq al- 
Yunan, 1 ** N<>w t 'divesting* in the title of the abridged work refers to 
extracting the Logical content from al-Radd, whicb is, fmm the view- 
point of the logician, thoroughly encumbered by metaphysical 
discusstons. And this İs precisely what Suyüti successfully did. 

Since Suyüti vtm not interested m abridging the logical content of 
the work but only in elimimıting repeliîion together vditı the greatest 
hyik of metaphysical di&cussioııs t here in, he did not reförmulate Ibn 
Taymiyya’s test in his own words. fn other words t his abridgement is 
not paraphrastic: he sımply left the logical parts intacı and deleted 
the greatest part of metaphysical digressions. And by omittuıg a 
goöd deal of repelition from the logical discussiojı he succeeded in 
creatmg a seqııence of ideas that is süperi or to that found in al-Radd. 
One may assert that the overall resul! of Suyüffs abrîdgement is a 
möre effective critîque of logic ıhan that originaELy fomıulated by Ibn 
Taymiyya . m 

Despite the efforts expended in abridging al-Radd, Suyüti was stili 
unable to rid the text of the vexatioııs problem of repetition, and of 
this he was fully aware, ıa ° Another related problem wh;ich seeuıs. to 
have escaped the aftention of Suyüti is the frequent use of the 
formu la *what we mean to say** ot l what is intended here 1 (wal- 
maqşûd [hunâ)) f a form ula used by Ibn Taymiyya to indicate that he 
was tevertmg back to the logical discussion after having lapsed into a 
lengthy comment on other, mainly metaphysical, matters, While 
the repeated use of the form ula may be j ustifiable in Ight of Ibn 
Taymiyya T s practice of dlgression, it is no lenger relevant to an 
abridgement which claims to, and in fact does* eliminate a significant 

&;ı Sce TıundaUüsn, par L 1, be!ûw. 

],vJ Bıockelrnann, G*ut\fuchlc f auppT ii. 134. 

,B Olherı have cxpıesKd M» opİTucms- Sec Brunsehvjg, twr ou cûnue*, 32.6; 
vatı Ess. ‘Logical Stnıcture h , 50. 

m On Uıiâ jMobkdt, set Jahd, 254 (TrajKİatıoıu pat. 322, betoıv). 
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part of material that bears littie on the logicaî issııes al hand. Ati 
îhe&e t hs>wever, are minör shortcamings and nhould not detract from 
Suyûtfs contribution tenvards providing a mote readable and sucdnct 
treatise, 

in 1947, AJî Sârtıî al-Nashshâr published the text of Jahd for the 
first time. He relied on a singje manuseript found in Dâr ai-Kutub al- 
Azhariyya (Majmû' 204), although he ^aü aware of the emtence of 
anolher manuseript in the Library of the Unıversıty of Lçıden, 187 ıh İs 
beıng the only other eopy known to be ejttant. lflS Two years later, in 
194,9, Abd al-Şamad al-Kutubî pnblıshed the unabridged version of 
al-Radd in Bombay on the basis of a un ique manuseript extant at the 
Khizânat al-Kutub al-Âşafiyya (Kalam 219) iıı Haydarabad. m 
Reportedly, this- manuseript, an autograph, was brought into India 
from Yemen över a century ago by Nuwwâb Şidditj. Haşan Khan 
(d, 1307/1 £89) where it was in the possession of Zaydî Imâms. 1913 
Kutuhî, encounteriog severai difhcoities in the Âşafiyya manuseript, 
sought the he İp of Nashshâr's edition, from wbıch, Kutubl acknow- 
İedged, he benefited, ^ Thîs was possible becatıse Suyüjfs abridge- 
tnent do es not alter of paraphrase Ibn Taymiyya** words and sentenceş; 
hence, one manuseript coııld significantly inforııı the other coficerning 
asubstantial part of the logical aubject-matter. In tmedition, however, 
Nashshâr did not benefit from the unabridged manuseript of Hay- 
darabad, But the later edition of r Abd al-Rabmfın Ibn Qâsîm and his 
son Muhammad did, The latter reprinted Nashshâr’s edition in 1961 
in Rabat as part of volüme \x in the thirty^seven-volüme colleciion of 
Ibn Taymiyya's tvorfcş. lfl ~ The editors do not çare to teli us anythîng 
beyotıd the fact that the wörk is based on a previously prinied test of 
Jahd, l9i Not do they teli us what correctîons to the manuseript they 
made and the bases of such corrections, Hoivever, we ha ve two good 
reasons to believe that the edition they depended upon was that of 


1 - 7 See Voorhoeve» Hamilisi , 248-9; and N«thtiıâri introduetkm u>the 1947 edîlitm 
of £««1 and Jakd t p. iü\ r-EpfCTduceti jn Su'id ’AM ıt-Ri»q’ı pditioîi of the same 
work» p. 17; Mustafâ "At>d a]-Râdq, Fayiûsüf al-Arşh, s 14, Goldahcr atso announced 
tbc crisiencc of ıtıis manuseript in his aıüele ‘Stellııeg der ailen istamisdhen Orthodçnic’,, 
ptıbli&hed as Ctrl; as 1916 (Bnglislı dans., Atıimde of Orllwdû< İllim 1 , 207), 
m Sec Brûckelmarm, Gtsdıidtie, Hippi i i» 124 (no, 93). 

IM See ttrid., and the edjioris introdııclıoaı 10 al’ftadd-, pp. ıd’to mim, 

IV!I See Sülaynıân Njrhrs forewnrd to at-Radd, p. qâf. 

L?] See his mtrodtuctiûrt lo al-Radd, p. jût. 

m EtUüJed Mnjnıü r Fatâwd Skaykh ai-hîâm A Hmmt Um Taymiyy û. 
lfl3 See the inlroducltün to voî. i. of MajmıV, p, «te. 
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Introdıtclion 


Nash&hâr and the correctıons they implemented were based on the 
Bombay edition. First, no editions ol her Ihan those of Na$h$hâr and 
Kutubî are known to have beeo published in or prior to 1961, These 
two editions ha ve also become reputable and Standard among Middle 
East scholars. Even İf we assume the unlikely, namely, that theıe 
might ha ve been other editions, it would ha ve been considered quite 
injudıdous on the par t of the editors to resort to poorly receıved ot 
İ esser-knowıı editions,. Second, the Rabat edition at times oommits 
the sarne errors found in Nashshâr's edition, errors t hat are peculiar 
to the latter edition and which can be found neither in the uıtabrıdged 
work nor in the Leiden manuscript. m 

Since 1961, Jahd and Ra<M tut ve both been edited önce more. The 
latter was published in 1977 in two volumes, 1 ^ of which I wm able to 
ablam only the fırst, This edition, also based on the unique Âşafiyya 
manuscript, does not appear to make a signîficant advancc över the 
1949 edition. But more re levan t to our concem is the 1970 Cairo test 
of J&ftdt edited by both Su'âd f Abd al-Râziq and, presumably, 
Nash&hâr himself 190 In reality, Nashshâr was not involved! in any 
collaborative effort with T Afod aFRâziq beyond provıding her with his 
1947 edition, which she u$ed + suppo&edly, as a starting-poinl. Her 
contribution consisted in collating Nashshâr's edition with both the 
ojiginal manuscript in Dar al-Kutub aLAzhariyya and the Bombay 
edition of the eomplete work. Furthermore, she redivided Nashshâr s 
text into şimaller paragraphs, the latter’s di Vision being in de e d cujtu 
bersonrte, Unfoıtunately, 'Abd al~Râziq cm be said to ha ve completely 
faıled to provide us with a credible edition. Not only does she take 
no note whatsoever of the Leiden manuscript, but her work is dis- 
tressingiy replete vdth rnisprints and errors. 


ıw Sec c,&, (he Rabat edition, p. 121 (I. 11): in donama dhâJika yahşul fi al-milbâl 
al-laühi ti yahşul bitli ,.ıhc negative partide /d was onulted folto« 4 qg the edition of 
Nasbshir, p. 275 (II, 7-$)- tn the Leiden manusertps, fol, 144 ( 3 , î3 f and the Bombay 
ediliûn ot af-Radd, p. 121 {I. 14). Ihe nfrgative partide was retained. A more uhvious 
omission tmique to both. edifions n to be found on p. 240 (], 7) in the Rabat edition un d 
p. *51 (1, 3) in Nı$ktshiı'$ edition. There, nearly two lincs wcrc omitied ironi both 
lc*ts, »hcrcas the Leiden manuscripi and vt-Radd contain ılıero. 
lQ5 Ediled by Mtıhammad Abd al-Satlir Naşşâr and Imfd Klufiji. 

,w Published togelher wiîh SuyülVs A'anvı at-Mantiq waİ-Kalâm 'ün Fannay ai-Muntiq 
l-Külâm, by Dar âJ-Nâir lıl-Tıba^ı. I âıfl tıtdcbtcd L;t Prüftsssür Ârön ZyMıw for 
providing mt with a copy of ıM& edition. 
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V, Notes on the Trans İation 


For the transiation I have used the Rabat edition since it has proven 
superior to Nashshâr’s edition and ecrtainJy to tbat of H Abd al-R&£İq. 
! have con&tantly referred to the Leiden manuscript ]M7 m well as 
the Bombay edition for collation »itli the preseni edition, though 
Nashshâfs edition was by no means negleeted. SuyütTs introduction 
to the abrıdgement (pars, 1-2) w as omitted in the Rabat edition, but 
I have restored it usiııg both Nashshâr’s edition and the Leiden 
manuscript, Also omitted »as Suyüfî's colophon, which I have aiso 
recovered from the same sources, Apart fronı these two addîtious, I 
have noted ali corrections as »eli as the bases of these eorrectiom 
tovvards the eııd of this volüme (see Emendations to the Arabie 
Text), 

The paragraphîrtg of the Rabat test has been considerably changed* 
In the translation I have redivjded the test into consecutively nom* 
bered paragraphs (1-323). The List of Faragraphs at the end of the 
volüme offers the eorresponding page and İne numbers in the 1961 
Rahat edition and the 1949 unabridged Bombay edition im well as 
the folio and Üne lîumbers in the ikiden manuscript. 

I have aiso deviated in part fronı. İbn Taymiyya’s di vision of the 
test into fuşûl (sitıg. fitşl = çhapter). AİI fuşül iudicating the chapters 
in which he refuted the füur majör logical propositions have heen 
retained (see the headmgs of pars. 6, 17, 41, and 330), The rest of 
the fuşûl a re three T and were subsumed by Ibn Taymiyya under the 
third faşf, namely, the Third Foint These weıe obviously intended 
as sectİons or sub-chapters rather than as independent chapters. 
Since the subject-matter under each of these scetionn does not pertain 
to single, self-contamed issues, the three subheadings have been 
Omitted altogether. In the translation they »ouİd have falleıi at the 
beginning of paragraphs 119, 137, and 211 respeciivcly, 

Word$ in &quare hrackets represent my owrı insertions, whıch I 
föund at times quıte necessary for a bette r rendering of the text. 
Parentheses are, as a rule, used for the equivalent Arabie terms in 


tv * r See Vtııırfıûcvc, Htmdtisi, 248-9. The nuınuscnpt (Or. 474 (20) İn the Lıbrary of 
the Univetsiıy of Leiden) cönsists of 69 foüos, cadı çnmtaining 3 s İinc* vrith afi average 
of 15 wüîds. per üne. Tise topying of the manuseript was compfeted on the third of 
Ramadfn 987 (12 Oel. 1579] by a cenaiıı ’Alî b. 'Ali al-Büiin* al-Azhnn al-ShdfiT- 
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Inimduciiün 


Ibn Taymİyya’s text On fare occasions they serve as parenthetical 
punctuation. 

Far the Quranic verses dted in the text s I have most often depeoded 
on botta Artjeny*s and Pickttaaîrs tıanslatiöns, At times I have used 
a synthesLs of tlıese two elegant renderings, and at others nıade slight 
changes tberem in order to coıtvey more precısely the intended 
meaning, İn just a few instances, hosvever, 1 deemed it necessary 
togive my own translation. 

Fin a Uy, it nrnst be noted that I have attemptcd to document ali the 
arguments dted by Ibn Taynüyya in the name of the phiiosophers, 
theologians, Şüfls, and others. When Ibn Taymiyya telis us, vvithout 
nanıing any oue thinker in particular, that the logidans or phılo- 
sophers heîd a cer ta in doctrine, I have provided a referenee to the 
discussion io the authoritative work& in the fieid; for exanıple f for 
metaphysical and logieal doctrines, I have referred the reader to sueh 
authorities as Ibıı Sini, Fâribî, Ghazâll, Ibn Rushd, Tûsi, Fakhr al- 
Din al-RâzI, and Ibn Malkâ. When a logical doctrine is cited by Ibn 
Taymiyya on behalf of the logicians, 1 have also attempted, to the 
beşt of my abilıty, to poirct ou t the extent to which ouf author was 
faithful in conveying that doctrine. (it will hopefuLly become clear in 
the coorse of the oommentary on the text that Ibn Taymiyya has at 
times exaggerated the claitns of the logicians.) I have not made thıs 
comparisûn, ho^ever, in the case of metaphysical or theological 
doctrines, since metaphysics and theoîogy are not deemed to be at 
ıhe centre of the treatise as abridged by Suyütî. 
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İıt tht Nâmı of Cod, tike Mcrcİfııt, the Cumpasslonalc 

1, Thants be to God. wh<> sent the honourable messengers wiîh 
püre laws, and peace be upon our masteT Muhammad, who is sup* 
ported by clear and manifest ıııirades. aııd upon his ııoble and good 
family and CûmpamiohS. To proceed: in both the p&st and in recent 
tiınes peopie ha ve critirized and disapproved of logic, and ha ve 
wîtten books to eonderan it, invalidating and refuting üs principles 
and demonstrating their fataeness. The İast of those who wrote on 
this subject is the sage of İslam, one of the mujtahidün Taqî al-Din 
Ibn Taymiyya, Hc has two books on the subject. one is smalh 2 and I 
have not seen it; the other is a volüme in iwemy fasdcles he entitled 
Nasihat Âhf al-îmân ft at-Radd r a\& Manûq al-Yünâtı. ? 1 wanted to 
abridge it in a few fascides in order to facilitate its understanding for 
[both] the studeıH and the learned And so 1 undertook this ta.sk and 
have entitled the work Jehd at-Qanha ft Tajrid at-Naştha* and God 
k the guidc to ıha t which is right* 

2 , In the beginning of his book which he entitled Nasihat Ahi al- 
îmân ft at-Radd *alü Mantiq al-Yünân , the sage of İslam, one of the 
mujtahidün, Taqî al-Dîn Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya said: 

3, To Proceed, I have always known thut Greek logic is neither 
needed by the mteligent nor of any use to the dullard. Howevçr, I 
used to think that its propositions were true T since we have indeed 


1 1 Sing. mujtahid, s religtoüs «hdar who is quatiAed to iııideriütce pM, n&meiy, 
legal rcasonmg bn the basla bf the Qü.fâıi f the Sıirtttâ, &ftd döttSertıSUS for the purpose of 
ârriving îti kgal jtıd|ements {#hküm) of hitherto uiısoked cjses. In contrast with the 
muştiitid^ who folk>ws (he legal judgerrtcnts of a mujtahid wj[lıout undertaking 
independent legal reasoning, ihe muftahid rarvks bigh in ıbc hicrarchy of the legal 
prafesion, Fuılheı on the lechmcai raeaning of ijtihdd, açc Tahinawl, KmMhfif, i. 

198 - 9 , Et, v, 

1 Ibn Taymiyya wroic sevcntl! slıoıl trealiscs in refuLalion o# Greek logic, meral of 
vvhieh art: puMished logether wîtlı SuyütFs abridgemeal as *o3, a of Ibn Taymayya's 
Mûjmü* Faiâtoâ. The longest of (kese trealises, hüMever, doea not eıceed a few pages, 
ŞuyülT’s refercn.ee musl Lhun te tb Ibn Tiiymiyya'ü Nûqd ûl-Mnnpq whieh. d cip i, te its 
tıtle, consecrates only about teiy pajjcs foui bf 2 i ı) to a sııbstanlîve refuiaüon of logic. 
The nesi ts mosüy a theologieal aitack levelled agsinst philosophers» specuiative 
iheologiajjs, and olter gıtnıpt, See »Sso Ibn Çayyiro ıifJBwziyya, Ighâlha, it, 2.56, 
wh«î he obKim that Ibn Taymiyya wrote |wo trcalises in refulation of Greek logic. 

" The same as at-Radd r el& akMmUqiyyln. See Bıeckclmann, <jeschıchît t suppl, ii, 
114, and întröductioıı, fart IV, above. 

4 See Intreduction, Fart IV, above. 
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seen mımy of them lo be ime. 1 Later on, it became e!eaı to me that 
sonıe of its propo&itions were fa İse, and I ha ve wmtett somethiıtg to 
that efifeet. When I was in Alexandria 1 I met one of those who 
glorify the phiiosophers 2 by esaggerating t heir imporianee and by 
inıitating thern, so I mentioned to him some of what they desetve by 
vvay of ejcpojsing the ir ignorance and errors, This encounter resulted 
in ray writîng dovm. in a se&sion during one afternoon 1 the substance 
of my lectures about logic at that time* 3 tbough doing so w as not my 
intention, for my aim wa$ to write about their raıetaplıysics, But it 
has become clear to me that much îu their vieıvs on logic is the 
source of their errors in metaphysics, such as their theory of quîdditîes 
being composed of attributes they cali essenUal; their di&eourse about 
confintng the means of acquiring knowJedge to the defmitions* 
syllogisms, and demonstrations they ha ve espounded; their theory of 
defin ition by means of which concepts are formed; and their theory 
of the forms of the syllogism and their apodictıc sııbjcct-matter.'* 

3 1 Cf, Mufassal oMYigüld, 37, »here tbn Taymiyya telis us ıhıl in his ic«wg£ yem* 
he was ialiT&üıdy av/a re of the problenıatic natorc of Grcek logic, 

? The term for philosophen here is not the oommonly uscd faUtsifa but mutafelsıfu, 
the lâîier hâvmg the connotation of pscudo-philosopters lıı the very many contoıcts in 
whidı Ibn Tajfmijryi uses the lwo teras, in this and otlıer Ireatises,, we cannot observe 
any differeııce in their semanlic ıısage. This faei is ooosistenl wiliı Ibn Taymiyya’s vicw 
iMı ite philo&uphers are not in pos&ession of re al wisdom. I’hilosuphy qm phitasophy 
İh etkuicous, and ıhone wbo make it their busine&s lo sludy il are pscudo seholars, 
whcthcr eallcd faî&sifa or musafaitıfcı: t here lh simpEy no need co reserve the teren 
fa (âsi fa lo any particnlar connotalion, for itere are no rigfaıly guıded philosopEtees. (See 
e.g> Ibn Taymivya, Ttmhid a^Uİühiyya, 47; ideni, Mufmşal al-Vtiqâd,, 53 (II. 9-10); 
idem. Tafsil 55, 6ı.) İn his arficfe ’lbn Taymiyya's Critiquc uf Fabafa' {p. 4), 
T. Midıcl argucs ıhai Ibn Taymiyya usually reserves îte tetm mutafûMfa for al* 
Suhr«wi(idi and the philusopheıs of ehe Iıhriqt sdıcıol. A witfe reading of Ibn 
Taymiyya's writings «*oes «ol suppon tudı a view, 

■' İn al-Radd (p. 3. I. 13}, Ibn Taymiyya remarks ıhaı te eümpieEed! îte wofk in later 

ses&tons, 

* Ftoıa îte tegipning of the fcmTih/lenlh eeMury’, manuals of Arabie logic opened 
wjth an espUcaiioıi uf the teras ‘ccmcept’ (îearewwr) and 'judgcmcnt' {towtiq), bo|h 
teing organkıally hnked lû atıch Oiter îerfflS as 'defini! İon' (hadd), L|uıJdıly (mâttyyffl),, 

"csficncc 1 (dMt), and 'demonsfrative syliopsm 4 (ıjiyiSf frKrhfıı/). Knüwledge, wlaose 
acquİEİtbn is ite maiıt lıdt of logic, obtaii» in the mind dther (1) in İte form of 
îfKteidual eoneepts whtcb e on no te the esscntial atıribule of a thing, such as ihc 
concepts of fc body r and '»0111“, or (i) in the form of jucfgemeıiEs, svcb as H the woridı eh 
crMlcd’, Jmlgemcnt» pnesîıpfiûse îte fofmatkm of ronccpts in the mind r for if ‘»orld 1 
and "creaicd 4 are not indmdually appretended, ite mind cannni conceive ite 
jodgement 'the wodd is crcalcd 1 , Concepti and judgements are cither pıimary ûr 
acqui«dt ’a ıbing' and ’an eıiıteıir aıe h for instance. primary conocpts, for they are 
known wilh.out refiecîion. Uiilike, for esample, ‘somI’ and angcl', whidı are ac^uired 
eoncepts because ıheir cikdcci {dft<n# 4 î) are not subjed co immediale appfcheneion. 
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4, Soroeone wished lo record what 1 saıd at that time concernmg 
their logic, and I aIowed W m to do m because this recond woold 
öpen t he door to the knowledge of the truth, although refuting tlıem 
\voukl ıequıre much more titan what 1 have saki 

5. You oııght to know that they have founded logic upon the 
ıheory of definition and its species, and upon demonstrative syllogism 
and Us speeies, They have held that, masmuch as knowfedge is either 
a concept (iamwwur) or a judgement (taşdîq) , the means by whkh a 


’ojoştencc" ( H>ujürf) possesses jn essence t he mind is LumpelJed lû appeliem] withoU9 
infercncc. On t be ut her hand, a primâry jtıdgemeni wou,td be foreed upon the mind iti 
the samc muitti as a pritfi&ry concept Mitil That the flüıtıbtf two is greaier th&n 
ime, that tîıings wtıich are indteıduülly equal Uı tme thiitg are ee|ual to midi ut her. and! 
that ıhings are either irue or fatee (Law of Exeluded Middle) are exampies of primary 
judgrmcıit. Sensory matlcra {Hissiyyût} are alto »id «o belong to tim category of 
judgpment. AJ 1 ftûn-primafy judgement£ are acquired by tneans of inferetıces, ranging 
from syJJogism to anatogy. Thtıs wMe ptimary concepts and primary judgemetıls are 
sdf-evidçnı, and acc|tıited jmlgemenis rtıjuire the use of infereate, :ıcquired coıicepis 
m av be achievçti oniy through defimi iorı s {/rudlyrf; sing. kadd): 



Concept 

* \ 


Judgement 

^ 1 

r 


1 


fiıimary 

acquired 

primuy 

acquired 


(through ü timi] i on) 


(thrüügh inference) 


Botl» infcronces and definitiom prcsup|xw know]edge CKİstent in the mind, vvirhom 
tbıs enlailing inlini ic negress since such knunvlcdgc musi, in the Anal anaiysıs, rest on. 
ç çıtam a pri&ri knowl etiğe tödged in the e nS Linet i ve in l£İ İtici (gharîzal al- 'nql). Since 
acquirçd jndgcments may presujTpüu: a knowledgç öf âCt|uired CCMoeptt, Ehe htlter 
nrast he formcd by means of dcAnition, naroely, a statemeni whieh infornts the 

mind of the quiddity of a thing To makc a statcmenl of quiddıty, the genus (jim) and 
differenoe (faşi) must be set forth, for both are of the essence (dh&tiyya). The esseııtinJ, 
dhâtfi is oonstitutive of quiddity (iLmdhiyyn), and te not nc«»ırily that 

wlhch te Ltrseparable from the thing, because îhere may te non^esscntial attribulcs 
which are also tLiseparabte (iâ mförıq) ; ibrcıample, laughtcr te an atlribulc inseparabie 
from bumans, bul dejes not ounsthute, ur pariakc in, their esacnce. Nü objece {mawdü'} 
may bç apprehended withoııt an essence; (hus, an essenee muit first be apprehended 
fer an objecl to beconte present in ıhe mirıd. in ûrder to under&taıuf what Humaniiy ir, 
üne muit apprehend 'animaliiy', (ot it is set e«sentiai aıtribute vırithouı tthidı the 
eoncepi. of humanity can ndther exist not. conseqaently h be understood, Furıhermore, 
the es serice, in a sense, presuppı»*» Üıe object, just as hıntnnily presupposes 
aııimaiıty. That is to »ay, für huinanıiy tu exi$t ammaJily nıust firsl cxjs(, bul (here nccd 
(Kil be laughler, for bumanity must cnist as a prere^uteile for (augbteL. Bul, mosl 
important, the essenec is not subjcct to causa] «nplicaticm: i,e. the qncstion 'Wto( 
makes a (ınman an animat?' is wnanswcrabie since no agenl is said to be involvcd. If 
Iherç w: re une, ıt woıaİd bç conççivabk |hat the Hgçnl wuuld çreate a human who was 
not an ammal. Furt her on the lecKnkal signiiıcatıon of (hese terms scc ıhc tbllowLng: 
Ibn Sini, i \ojtU, 43, 46-7, 69ff.' kiem, ai-Hudüd, 10; Gbazlli, Ataçişial 33-6, 44-6, 
66 ff.; KâlİM, dairdin ül-Skûtn^iyyû, wiLb RâzTs Tahrîr, 7-27, 46 ff-; îji, nf- 

Ghurra , îT2 ff.: Wolf&H.'n'ı, “The Terms 7 İMawwur anıl Tasdîq\ 5 [.f-af?; Jadaftnc, 
L'Inflmnce du siûimme, 115-17; Black. Logic, 71-S. 
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conccpt is formed is a defmition, and that by which a jndgement is 
formed is a sylhıgism. To this we say that the discııssion revolves 
around four points T two negative and two affirmative, The liret of the 
two fnegative pointsj concerrıs their doctrine that no ret|uired conccpt 
can be formed except through a definition ; 3 and the seeond of the 
two that no required judgemem can be knowtı escepf by me nus of a 
syllogism . 2 The other two [affirmatîve points] concern their doctrine 
that [t ] defini don leads to the knovdedgc of concepts/ and [a] the 
prescribed syllogism or demOnstration leads to the knowledge of 
jodgemeııts . 4 


[C hap ter i] 

6, FIRST FOİNT: Conçeming their Doctrine that no Concept can 
be Formed Except by Menus of Dcfinitionf The rcfutation of tbis 
doctrine indudes the fotiowing, First, there is no doybt that the onus 
of proof rests with him who negotes, just as it rests with tıim who 
affirms. Propositions, negative or affirmatîve, if not self-evident, 
necessarily recjuîre proof. NegaUng ıvithout possessing knoudedge İs, 
in effect. ıtıaking a statement based on no knowledge, Their statement 
‘No concepts can be formed exeept by means of defimlioıı 1 is a 
negative, not a self-evident propositiom So how did they arrive at 
this statement? Since tbis statement is not based on knowkdge, and 
it ıs the first that they ha ve established* how can it be the basis of the 
eriterion of knowledge and of their daim that logic is a esnonieal 
însirument (âla gânüniyya) the correct use of whıch safeguards the 
întelleet frorn error?^ 

5 1 See par, 6 , n, e _ bclo«'. 

2 Sce par. 41, n, a, tıelow, 

3 See par. 17, n. i, bcîüw, 

4 See par. 230, tu t h 1 m!ow, 

6 1 Of. İbn Sinil, JVfl|pî/, 43 : “The curicept... ıs nrived ai by Jîîçams uf a dcfinıtion or 
by w hal may fundıon as one" (‘wBİ-tuş#wwur. ., yuktasab İMİ-hadd wa-mâ yajri 
[»ajrâh ). in İris hhârât, i 184 . he eiplainl iJul 'whuE may fılnction afi a dufiflitıoıı' is "a 
destfripıîötı. and ıhe İlke’ (ai^fustn wû-‘trûhtvah). Whıt is ıtıeani by 'and the Like 1, is a 
dcscriplion whieJl cmpiuyş arcıdenfal ralher than essenlial atlribulcs in ffonnitig a 
conccpt ot a thing. Üçç Tüsî, Sharh al-hkârât r i. 1 S 4 — 5 ; Rüzî, Tahrîr. 24 ff. Fi is önly 
ıhrough a derini tion OıwUp. however, ıJiut the esscnce { 4 hât) of a mal ter may bc 
deftned. Thus wheıı Ghazlili IMûtfMid, 34 ) puts the mal ter ralher bricfly he reongniîci 
the essenlial hûdd as the sole means ol forming a concept. 

* See Itaı Slnâ, İrktirdi, i. ıbyft. (English trans., 47-8); Tûsî, Sharh abishâröt, i. 
167-9; KhâbiiJ, Sharh, 8-9,, 
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7. Second, it may be argued that what is intended by 'tlefinition’ is 
the defınıendum itself. But t his is not what they mean here, By 
'definition 1 they mean the statement indîcatîng t he quiddity of the 
defimendum, 1 for ît detaih what the name indicates in general. We 
argue that if the defini tion is the stat emen t of the definen then the 
one who dtfines know£ the thing defined eithet by ınearıs of de fini tion 
or by other means. If the case is the former, then the same can be 
said of the second definition as was said of the first, and t his entails 
eircüiarity or in fi nite regress.* [f it is the latter, then their negative 
proposilion, namdy» “No corıcept can he formed eycept through 
definition', is invalid. 

8. Third» aü the communities of seholars, advocates of rdigious 
doctrines, craftsmen, and professionals know the things they need to 
know :1 and verify what they encounter io the Sciences and the pro- 
fesstons svithout speaking of defin itions, We do not find any of the 
Icading soholars discussing these defimtîom—certainly not the leading 
seholars of law, graımnar, medicine, arithmetic—nor craftsmen» 
though they do form concepts of the terms used in their fields. 
Therefore, it is known that there is 110 need for these definition*. in 
order to form concepts. 

9. Fourth, until t his very day people are not knowrı to ha ve 
definıtions tvhich accord wilh their pnnciples, Even the ırtost obvious 
of things, such as the lerm “man 1 and its definition ‘a rational ani mal \ 
are coııntered with weli-knoıvn objeetions. 1 So is the definition of the 
sun. ? ete, When the later gratnmarians preoccnpied themselves with 

7 1 GhaziLl, Mtüfâtid, 50; Jufj&nî, TtrVtfür, 73,, s.v. haıU; Arıstolk, Anafyıica 
Posreritrm , ■94*19; idem, Topica, iûTh;- ırti’s, 103*15. Scc also par. 3, n. 4, 

abovc, 

■ The genus and the dirfereucc inctutied in ihe deftniıion pntiSupjKKç another 
cieliEiition, For c^mplc, in the ıldiıiıliori of L humu' as 'a rational animal", the icrros. 
Tational’ and H animal n must be defined since they art îiot uunsulcrcd ^elf-çvidcnl. The 
same applics to the terms used in defin i rıc tise dcünitiân of ıhe definition of 'hnman\ as 
wç|[ as, to ıhc definition of ih-ese terms ttd injinitum, a prucess ulıimaicly Icading to 
infiniic regress- Hoacrer, if the dcfiniendutn was appehended before apprçltcnding 
the tfcfiTi itsem of the terms tıscd in its own definition. then e his rcsulte in a petitio 
prindpii, because whilc 'hurnamiy’ in (he cxample above was apprehendcd befnre 
'anîmality', ıhis İnsi |g m»(İ to apprehend the ^uidıdity of 'humaıiiiy 1 . Seç Naqd 0I- 
MûMiq, 1 B 4 , wberc Ibn Tnymiyya rçphrwcs the argument. 

9 ! The re terence here scems te? be İo di&ousâiunH sudı as ihose ol Ibn. $inâ and Masif 
al-Pîn al-Tıûsl. Scc Sharh til-lsfulrdi, i. 223-32. 

■ On ıhc probLcmatic nature of the definition of the sun scc CihazâLI, MatfSsid^ ^2. 
As stated by ühazâlt, the defini tion of tbe sun as 'ıhe lumtnous çelesi ial body «hich 
appears during daytimc’ etıtails dremlarîty, since ‘daytime’ cannot be epprehended 
»ithoııt emplüyinp the icrm 'sun' in it& definition; namely, "daytime is when the sun 
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definitıom, ihey advanced more thun twenty definitions for ‘noun s , 
al) of which ) accordmg to their own principles» are sııhject to objec- 
tiûns, 3 The legal theoretirians advanced more Ihan twenty definitions 
for t he temi, qiyâs, ali of which are also subject to objectioııs. 1 Most 
of the definitions t hat are recotded in the books of the phılosophers, 
physttians, gıaımmarıans, legal theoreticiiuıs, and theologians are 
subject to objections, and only a few of them are sound,*' If llıe 
concepts of thitıgs were dependetıt upon definitions, and if mitil this 
day people have not yet fomıed a concept for any of these matters» 
and if a judgemcnt is contirıgent upon conceptiorı, so (hat wherı a 
concept is not fomıed, a judgement is not fomıed d t her, theıı men 
would have no knowledge of the great majority of their Sciences, 
This [positıon] is one of the worst sophistries. 

lo. Fifth, according to them the concept of a quiddity is obiained 
by real definition (hadd haq£qî) formed of sharcd and dUdnguishing 
essential atiribut.es, namdy, that which is composed of gen us and 
difference. 1 Such a definition is e i the r impossîble or difiicult to come 


appcars över ihc cartfo- Sec abcı Ibn Sina, Hudüâ. p, ıo, par, 17 (Frendi trans,, p. 11 j; 
TahânavI, Kashshâf^ i. 467 ( 11 . 23-5), s.v, dawr; Suhıawardl 1 Hikımt ai-hhrûq r rfi-ıt*. 
tn Topica Anstotle remarks Ibal definitions mvul he m a d e 'ıhrnugfi teîros that are 
prior’, (hat is, lemis vbich are prcsupposed by the temi defined. ’Among definitions of 
this kind are those of a poim, a Üne, and a p]«nc, ah of whkh esptafn the prior by the 
pûSleriflr; for (hey say that a paini is the Limit of a linç, a tine of plane, a plane ol a 
Mİid." Thııs, one of the mitin rcasûns for the failurc of a definition is the u*e by (he 
definer of the defineci term itself: ‘This passes unnbserved when the «cdnl name of the 
objecl is not U&ed, c.g., tuppûlin| any om had dcUnetl the sun m a "star that nppcars 
by day”. For in briıtging, in “day” he brmgs iıi the sun* (Tetpica, 141*26; 141*19; 
14 ** 2 S}- 

J fice e.g. Ibn Fâris, at'ŞAbibt fi Fiqh «t-Utgha, fli-5- 

* For art account of such dchnillons, sce Shawkârii, Irshâd ai-Fuhûi, 198. Iuwaynt, 
Burhm, voS. ii, pars. 681 İf, 

s İn this conneclfon seç Ibn Slnâ's opening comment to his Ircatisc on definitions 
aS-Hudüd, 1- 7, vfcerc hc acknowlcdgct ıhe seriotıs düfficullica invotvecL S« atso 
Ghazâlfs (hscusüion in Mi'yâr, ıBı-j, reproduccd verbatim in al-RadıI > 19-12. 

in 1 A definition may be either complete {tümm) ot incomplete (nöfûr). A complete 
definition eonsists of ali the essential aitributcs reprcteniçd in immodûıie genus and 
immediate differeru* (uFjim md^fasİ at’Çarlbayn)'. I™ çıample, finan ts a ratıonal 
unimalV An incomplete definition faik shori ol eneompaKİng Ihe entireiy ol essential 
aiiriboıtes. and is Jimited lo the immediale difference alonç qr 10 this difference couplcd 
with the mcdlate genus (ai-jins al'beJd)', for caample. ’man is that which is mliotınl 1 , or 
"raan is a rational body\ fice Kâtibi, al-Risâla al-Shomsiyyû, B (fiprenger translatçs 
coırıptete and incompfoic definitions as limti pufectas and ffmes in^rıfatur, 
rcspcclively (Eogljsh (çit, p. 14]). Oı» real definition as complelo definition, soe Tûsî, 
Sharh al-hhörât, i. 249ff„; Ibn Shnâ, Hudûd, 3-4; Khabişî» Sfarh, ji*j; Rifi, Slutth 
ui-Ghurra, 4 ^ 3 - 50 - 
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by + as tfıey themselves admiL 2 Hence, it is not ahvayg or often 
pössible to form a concept of a particular reality. But since concepts 
of realities are actuallv formed. it is known that concepts are not in 
nced of defimtion. 

11 ► $ixth. according to them T definitıons are inteeded fbr composed 
realities (haqâ*iq murakkaba)* which are the species having genus 
and difference. As to that whidh is not composed, nameiy that which 
is not subsnmable together with other [things] utıder a genus—such 
as the intellect, whîch some have gîven as an exanıple 2 —it has no 
definition,but none the less they have apprehended il andconsidered it 
one of the concepts that are to be sought after {matfühû). ît will tbus 
become known that for a concept | to be formed] there Is no need for 
a defimtion, Indeed, if such a concept İs apprehended svithout 
defimtion, then these species have a grenler daim to be apprehended» 
beeause they are more immediate 1 to the genus, and their individuals 
are well known, They also argue that judgement does not depend 
upon complete ootıception (taşawwur tâmm ) obtained through real 
definition; minimal conception, even in terms of property (khâşşa)* 
suffices for judgement, The fomıaiiort of the concept hnteüecf is of 
tbıs kind, and this is an admission on their part that the genus of the 
concept does not depeiid on real definition, 

3.2, Seventh» he who bears a definition would not apprehend it if 
he had not aiready uııderstood the words of the definition and their 
individual significatton. Knowledge that the word signifies a meaning 
and that it was coined for that meaning presupposes the fottniıtg of a 
concept of that meaning, if the hearer conceives the form and meaning 


; Soe c.g. Tüh, a^hhâmt, i. at®, and Ibn Sinâ's openSng re mark in Hudûd, 
ı-l (Frendi trans,, ı) r On his uMsion that primary concepls can not be deftned at 
ati, see DwidHm, Frocr/t, ıSç-çu. Suhraw@rdt »eıı» to altritatt this admiuion io 

A flüt üt te httnfifilf, Ste Hikmüt ai-hhrdq: r îl ( 31 . 11-13), 

iı 1 Cf. Râzi, af'MabSiuth at-M<fshriqiyya> i 51*6. 

z Anstotte, Topiea, 139*25-32, 154*35- T 54 b 4 Bul tûf a p>hibo%oph£eal dcfinUion of 
‘intelleel* see Ohsâli, Mi'yfr, 286-92; Ibn Sînâ, Hudad, 11 İf.; Amidî, al- 

Muhtn, 104 ff. For other temi?, ıec R&zl, d-Mabâhith al-Mashtiçiyya, t. 12 İf. 

1 Cf. par. 37, a. s, bele™. 

* As, for L-Kamplc, fbc deflnitiun of Enan m he who ilaughs, or he who is capabte of 
leaming, or he who tays and selis. Althıiugb such atıritatcs (tAasıtto) are nol essenlial 
io man,, tat omly accktentâl (lörrf), they are peenliar to man and titas can 
cnnHituîc a deHnitiO]!. GhazSii consiJers a JcbniiEon on the Hasis of property to be a 
deScriplitm (spçm) which fmctiim m a definüiım {al-rüSâm al-jâriya majİFâ al-tuıdüd), 
See afakili, Mtyâr, 106; FârlbL at-TaM'aft <at‘Martiiq, 61. 
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of the word prior lo he a ring t he defin it Son, he can not be said to have 
formed a coneept of the meaning upon hearing that definition. 1 

13 - Eighth, if the defınitioıı is the statemenl of the definer, then it 
is known that in order to form eoncepls of meanings words aıe not 
needed, becausc the One who forms a coneept cioes $0 without 
words, The hearer fof t his definıtion] can also form a concept without 
heing told anything at aiL So how can it be- argued that forming 
eoncepts of individua! words may not be done cxcept through 
definition? 1 

14, Nlntfo one may form concept s of eri&ting thirıgs either through 
one's eıterrıai senses—such as taste* coiour, odour, and bodies vvhlch 
possess sucb attributes—or through one’s inncr scnsea, such as hunger, 
love ; tıate, bappiness, fiadne&s, pleaşure, pain, volîtion, repugnance, 
and the like. And nonc of these is in need of definition. L 

15. Tentfo they argue that the opponent is entit'ted to dıalknge a 
definition by means of Refııtation (naqd )^-through Coextensıveness 
(fdj-srf) and Coex.dusivenes& ( to) 1 —as well as by introducing another, 

s 2 1 The argument here j$ as foilovre. İn order £0 apprehend ıhe dclinrcndum, onc 

must fsrst apprchoıd the aignihcatkın of the *hkb (orm the definition. But 

npprchcnsıun of the wonds presupposes an apprehenaion of the meanings of ihings to 
which they refer. If I d» not know what Ineııcl is H I shall not know vrtıaı the word 
'breşti 1 means. Thııs, if the te&rer of the delinîıion kı»ws the words «hieh oısake up the 
definition and ilse meanings or objects they signify, then the spprehesıaotı of the 
definic]iduj]i does not occuı through ıhe definition. For arguing that it does amounts, in 
effect, to saying that 'the heaıer cannot apprctmnd ıhe meaning unıil he has heard and 
appıuheııdcd the Wûrd. but İte w ili nöt nıiderstanıi «hal the Würd means uıtlil hu has 
fol ujıderSlood the meâıliııg’. This 4 utcarLy circuEar. See Jfifl Tâymiyya, al-Ruıiıi, 10. 

13 1 The argument here seems to presuppense whal has been said in tise preceding 
pumgjaph. Since «ords convcy meanings (hal have alıeady been apprehendcd, then 
«ardı qua wûidı are not esseniial in forming a concept of the defimendum, and, 
ıhe re fare, a definition öf the dulin iv n ■ huıı becomes superfliKHis. Iı is inlercsling 10 note 
that the «ngumeni eonlained in ıhis paragraph has been reproduced «ithout bcing 
abrklged, and İbn Tayınıyya says nothıng cfsewîıere to shed furth&r light on it. İt ıs 
equally iniçrcsting to obtserve that in, his Naqd af-Ataniiq he omiı» this argınneni 
altûfMber.. 

14 1 This is because sensen y metlere (maftsılsit) aıc considered primary eotıcepls 

(jH'k'üfivydJ 1 ) which are ncccssary (darüriyya), nımeljı, mıtleıı which the mine! is 
tomjpelled to comprehentl «nhpm tbe mediuıtı of ttıfeıences. Afi ^ueh maiters are ihus 
'ipodiclic and true' (mtujaddimüi mditfü tvütfİİMt See GhaziLî, flrfj'yür, 166ff,; 

idem, MaqâşM, 102-3, lio; Râzİ h Muhoşşot t 5; Jafrre, Essai, l8-l$. 

13 1 Naq 4 tak»! plice by means of terd andfer 'eks. Taıd represenisi the exacl 
equiv«len«.x belween Ihe definition and ttıc definıc ndum; «henever the definition exist$ 
the deitekndaın shouEd likewise esist, Hm», tard do*» not ohlain when the definition; is 
formed in the absenoe of the definkndunt. Nor tbes it obtain «İsen the definition is not 
eoesjclusive CfAöVf ındnf) of atlribıılcs whieh are not amonpt the attıiibıılcı found in 
Ihe defiısiendum, sııch as defining L m&n' m L an. anımal', since not ali animais arc mctı. 
r Aki\ orı the oihcr hsuid, dielalcs that when the definıtion İS absent the deSimendum 
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opposing defini bon (mu'ârada). If the hearer cara invalidate t he 
deftnilion at times by Refutation and at othere by Ûpposkion, and 
since neither is possible vvitboııt first forming a conoept of the defini* 
ondum, then it becomes clear that the concept of the definiendum tan 
be fomted withoııt definition. And this is what we sought to pp)ve, 
16. Eleventh, they »dm i t that $c>ijic cunceptft a re selbevident and 
in need of no defin it ionJ We maintaın that knowledge, whether self* 
evident ot »cquired, is a relative, relational mat ter, What tnay be 
aniomatic for One man m ay bc aequ.ired for a not her f sinee the former 
m ay aniye at it by wîtncssi.ng it himself or by means of multiply 
tranşmitted reports (tawâtur ) 2 ot conteıttual evidence (qarâ ın }. 1 
People differ in their facultıos of pereeplion in a ıvay that can not be 
standardized. What is self-evident for someone may, without the 
need for definitiotı, also beeome asiomatic for another through ıneans 
simi) ar to those to whieh the for Ener was exposed. 4 


Tûust bc afosçni h», since tbc (orrocr ougjhl to be exhauslive (/âmi') ot ali ihc csscnlitl 
ailributcs fopnd in ıh® defimemdunt, Shoufd Etıe defiiiiüon noı be ex.hitusi,n'c ; it woold 
çease lo csisi, and obIj part (soma aüributes) of tise defınimdum woıxjd remtun iti 
çsisrtcrDC®, For cvampfe» if 'humarı' is defineci as “ân Indian', iKç dcfmıtion is not 
«uedıısivc, since 'human* remains in enisteoce after ali İndians ha ve hcen atekıdcd A 
stspEid (tefinin™ ınusl be cocsclusive {mani'). See Ibn Tayırnyya, a!-Raıi t i. 11-12; 
TVthinawI, Kaskıkâf, i. 005-6, s.v. fttirûd., Furihcr on ıh® didıotomy of fâmi' and 
rntfra, see Bru.Eisctl.vig, "Gâmi‘ Mâni**, 355-7. 

16 1 See par. 3, ıs. 4, above. 

■ Multiple reporls (raMJfftvsrirıJil are transmitfed by a fargc nımıbcr of peupte ateşçin 
itige Of ttâft&mteskHS, be^ulnlng wilh the onginal CVÇBİ ilsdf, The numher of 
Irgpşmitfers of any one piccc of ififormation is farge enough to preelude the possibiJity 
of iransmitters eoüuding on a İte ot a forgery. Oniy after certainty has. beett aflained 
does one kno» ihat a parlicular repon »as a mutawütir, Scc Ibn Sinâ, tehârât, i. 30 
(Engji&h trans,, m); Risfi, Labâb al-hhSmt. 27 (İl, 2-5)- Âmidî, Mubin. 79, Fûr a 
detaikd aççount and analysıs, see my 'Inductive CorroİMnıtioa, sçetion iii, and Weia, 
'Knowicdgc of the Fast’,. Sri fî, 

1 Atthouglı <jj«rstV« arc said to reptesent cîıtumütanüal and cnn|çxtual knou'ledge 
cKiraneous to ıhc pnspoıdtjons beimg coııveyed, Ihey enhance ıhe hasic knowlcdge 
posited m lisese pîupüsiüuns. Being $0 crlraneous, ıhey are preseni in ıhe mind of 
lîsdividuals 10 varying degrees. A penmn wtıo has rounded knonvlodge of holh *hc 
tranımitters and the drcumsiançes urvder which they have iiarraied a particuiar 
prophetic lradition wi 3 t be in a betler position 10 believe ar disbelicve the veracity of 
aueh iraditiön than another wfio laçka aych drcumstantial and onrteılual knowtcdıe. 
Furthcr cm ^arâVn see my ’Noîes on «he Term qarina\ 475-813. 

1 This »r|W3ienl rejects the phiktsuphera’ assumpiion that some kncmvleclge muşt he 
aelf-evjdcnt, »w» inftnile regress woırkf be involved sMd ali knowledge be acçuircd, 
The body of seir-evident knowledge djffers from one mimi to another, fbf one person 
may have sensory knaurfed^e of a particuLar matter (and thus be will be in puKsçgsinn of 
setf-evidem knowlcdlge) while anoıher may noi. Since sclf*evident kiicwledge entçrs 
the miiHİ wiıhmit snfcrencc, and thus «riıhout definiiicm, it is possibie to inerease ıhe 
amounı of knt;wJedge in Üte mimi wıthont resorting to definiılon. 
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Chaptcr [2] 

17, SECOND POÎNT: fConcerning their Docîrme tkatf Defimiion 
Lemis (o the Concepüon of Things . 1 We say: t he verifier^ amongst 
the thinkers (nuzzörf know t hat the function of a definition is to 
distinguîsh between the âefiniendum and other thinp, just like a 
nâirte T whose fımvtion is not to give a concept of the defin rendum, 
nor to delijıiit i|s reality. The daim thai defmitions lead to ferining a 
concept of things is that of the Greek Logictans, the foIIowers of 
Aristotle, as well as of those MusJims and others who ha ve folIowed 
their path by imitaüng them. However, the majority of Müslim 
thinkers, thcologians, and others hoîd a dîfferent viev.'. 

18. Thöse who intrûtîuced t h is [essential defîn ition] are the ones 
who wrote on the principles of religion and law after Abü Hâmid [ah 
Gbazalî]—to^ards the end of the fifth century—and it is they who 
have dı&coursed on dehnitions aecording to the dtictrine of the Greek 
logicians, Scholars of ali other denominations—the Ash'arTs, 
Mu'tazüıs, Kaırânıls/ Shlls, and others—hold ihat the function of 
defînition is to distinguish betueen the defin iendurn and other things, 
This is well known in the writings of Abü al-Hasan aJ-Ash'arI, s al- 
OâdT Abü Bakr [aJ-Bâqi]lâm), 3 Ahi lshâq [al-Isfarâ 1 ni) t 4 Ibn Firak ^ 

1 Ibn Sinil, Najât, 43;. Râaî, Tahrir, 25 ff., Ghazâti, M«q&şid, 34; Ijl, S/rart uf- 
Ghurra , 14®. 

" Verifiers {muh&qqsqm) are scholars whcı esEabiish the sotation M problem* by 
mcacih of eriğin »i proofc and reasoning, See Tahinâit!, Kashshâf, i. 331$, g,,v, taltqiq. 

3 Literally, the word mtzşâr meana ‘speculalive iki tıkara*. Hmıevn, wc transiaie the 
temi as 'ihmkers' »henever Ibn Tay m i yy a emplöys it (o tefe to scholars approvingjy. 
Fnr hjjfi. obviously, spectılation ıs ün abhorreot praetice and he oırlımarily Associates it 
wLth his tocs» the rationaiist speculative thâologians {al-muiakatümün}. 

ıK J Tlc Kantmış a re the toUowers of Abü r Abd Allâh Muhanıaıad b. Katrâm (d. 
253/^69). Thıs sec( w as secn by mainstream Sunnism as beiûg lîteraJist and 
anthn^omorphist. See Bttcychpaedia of İslam* , iv, 667-9, s.v, 'Karrâmiyya 1 {by C E, 
Bosworth); Ibn al-Murtadi, ot-Siunya, 111-11; Waıt, Formative Period, 190-1; 
SbahrastâM, MİM, 79 ff, 

3 Died in 324/935. For a biogııphoi lecounl «e Subkt, Tabaqiı, ii. 245-301. See 
alşo Sergin,, (Jeschidite t i, 602 ff-; Laoııst t Lef Schısmeı , 1:18-9, 

J CHed in 403/1013. See Ettcyelopatdia of IslanP, i. 956-9, s.v. ‘al-Bikılliü 1, (by 
K J. McCanhy); Sezgin, Geschichie , i, 60®-10, 

4 Abg Ish|q Ebrâhim b, Mu^amrmd b. thrâlnm al-Iafarâînl (d, 438/1047), an Ash'ari 
ÜiL'ülugian and a Shâfl'i tanır yer. See his biography in Subkl, Tdbaqât r i ii, m-14; 
Encyetûpûediû ûf İslam 1 , vi. 107-6, s,v. L al-[sfarayitü' (by W. Mıddüıtg), 

s AH Bakr Muhammad b. al-Masan Ibn FArak al-AnşÂrl (d. 406/1015), an Ath'aH 
theologUın and a Shifil |awyer. For a bıogrephical angunt sce $ubki, faheqât, iii. 
52-6; Sesgiıl, Gasahiûhte, L 610-11; ERcydaponfiır of İslam*, Si. 766-7, s.v. ‘Ibn 
Fûrak' (by W, M. Watl). 
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âl-Oidl Abü Ya'lâ* İbn , AqII + 7 imâm aî-Haramaytı,* Nasafi^ Abu 
’AlT [al'Jubba*!], 10 Abu Hâshim [aJ-Jubbât], 11 *Abd abJabbâr, 12 al- 
Tüsî, 13 Muhamtnad b. aJ-Hayşam t 1+ and others. lv 

19, Fuıthermore, t here is 110 doubt that what the logicians beldi 
©öncem ing the îheory of defin itkin (şinâ'at at-hadd) is of their owıt 
inventkm. Prior to fhem nations knew the realities of things withüut 
such an invention, and so d id most nations after tlıem, If the logiciarıs, 
ihink deepJy, they too wiil find themselves grasping the reaJitias of 
things without | resort ing to] this invented disdpliııe, They also daim 
that their theory leads to delimiting the reaJities of things, and that 
without it things eannot be apprehended. Both of these daıms are 

6 Muüıammad b, Hunyn b. Muittim nıud b. Khakt Ahmad Abû Yı'lâ ibn al*Farrâ\ 
a rcnnwncd ffanhali j (irisi and theologian {d. 458/1066), See Farrü’, Tabaqâh ii, 
193-23»; Ençydttpiıediû öf bitim", iii. 765-6, s.v. İbn ahFarıi' 1 (by H- Laousl), 

7 Abü fl|-WafS’ 'Alî b. Muhammad İbn r Aqil b. Ahmad al-Bağdadı w» a HanhalI 
jürisi and thcofogian (d, 513/1119). See ibn BLaiah, Dhayl, i. 142- 65; Encyctopaedia of 
İslam 1 , iii, 699-700, a,v, dbn 'Âkil 1 (by Q. Maküüşi). 

8 İmâm ahHaramayn Abü afMa’ili 'Abd gl-Malik aJ-Tuwayni dietl in 478/1085. See 
his UagıapUcal aceounl m Subkî. Tab&qĞi, iii, 349-83; Encyvbpmdia öf hitan 1 , ii. 
605-6, s.v. 'DjuvayıtV (by C. Ufockelmarırı—(L, Gardct)), 

9 Abü nFMu'İn al-Maymün b, Muhammad «İ-Nanti, a Kanat! jürisi and thcologian 
(d, 508/1114). See BrockcJtnmn, GescHifhte* suppl- 1 757; Skorter pncydapaedia of 
İslam, 438”9„ s.v. 'al-NasafT (by A. J, VVensinds;)■ 

10 Abû r AÜ Muhammad b. Abd alAVahhlb aMubbi'f, a leading MulflâH 
Iheotogjan (d. 303/915), See his biography in İbn ai-Murladi» abMımya, 170-4; Jbm 
ıhNadim, jRftror (Tatomtat al-Fikrist, 6);. Ençycbpaedia of Islâm 1 , ii. 569-70, s.v, 
‘abDjubbâT (bv L. Gardet), 

11 Abû Hasbim Muhammad b, r Abd aFWahhib al-Jubbâl, the son of Abü "Alî (se© 
pıeceding nötr). He sucoeeded his fatbcr in Icading ıh© Mu'tazüa, and died in 321/933. 
See his biograpfay in Ibn al-MurtadA, al-Muti ya, 181-2; İbn al-Nadım. Fihrist, 247;, 
Efttyd&fMediii &f Mam 1 , i. 570, s.v, ’al-DjııbbaT (bjı L, Gardet). 

1,1 Abü ai-Htiari Gıdı al‘Güdül 'Abd. abJahbür b. AhmuJ ai-üamadhâıil al- 
Asadabâdi» a tesding Mu'laalT Iheologjan anda foilower of the Shûfll school of fa» (d. 
415/1034 01 416/1635)- S«e hrâ biogrephy io İbn al-Murtadâ, al’Mmya, 194-5; 
Encydopaedia of İslam 1 , i. 59-60, i v. ‘“Abd al-Djabbâr' (by M, Slcm) 

11 İt ıs highly probıNc that ıhis Tün is Muhammad b. al-Hasan Abû Ja'farahTüsl, a 
ShH jürisi and theologiai] (d- 458/1665 ot 460/1067). See al-NajâsJıf, Rqûl, 403 (no. 
106S); Eritydopûe&a of Mam, iv/2, 98i, s.v. 'Al-Tûsi, Mtthammacf (by H- Hosain), 

1,1 Aside from bcıng a KorıtiBî thHedogian who seems 10 have system&ticaUy 
daborated the thcology of his seci, very liıtic is kam of ıhis scholar. See Shahrastinf, 
Mı 7 td, 80ff-; Encydopardia of Mam ', iv. 668, s.v. ‘Karıimiyya' (by C E- Bosmjrltı), 

15 Jn his o/-Aoiddf, 15, he furihftr indudles a certaJn Müsaw| (ptobtHy Hibal Allih 
Muhammad aİ-Mü$awf; Sezgin, Geschichlt, i. 534-5) as wdl as tbn aS-hiawtîakhE, who 
mu&t be Abû Muhamıtıad al-Hasan b. MAü ahNavvbakbtî, an İmimi $hl 1 ıhepfogjan, 
phiiosopfjer, and astronomer who Sourishcd around 300/91* See Sezgin, Gâschkhte t î. 
539-40, and par. aSs, n. 4, bdow, (il s«cms unlikely that the relerence is to Abü Sabi 
a]-Nawbakhtl, who ts also known as İbn al-Natvbakht, See Encyclopaedia Iramca* i, 
372-3, s.v, “Abü Sahi Nawbaktî* (by W. MaddUng)-) witlıoot menlioning names, ibn 
Taymiyya also ineludes other leaden ot (he Mu’tazitî and Karrimî schook. 
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wrong. But haviııg he İd tiıis view, they ha ve found it necessary t o 
distingokh som e attributes from others T beeause they have dccmed 
that forming a concept {mmwwur) h possible through what they 
consider to be essential (dhâtı) Accordingly, it is ııecessary for t hem 
to distinguish between what in their opinion iş essen ti al and what is 
not, This has led them to draw a distmcticuı between idenden) things, 
whereby they deem one attribute, to the esclusion of the other, to be 
of the essenCe, although both attributes a re equal and akin to each 
other: drawing a diştin,ctton between identical things is impossible, 
and bepveen things akin to each other dİfficuJt. Thns, what is sought 
is either impossible or diffieuft. If it h impossible, then it is eniircly 
invalidated; but if it is diffıcult, it \vıU resmlî in no knovdedge that is 
not already known. ît is therefcre either impossible for them [to 
form concept» | in accordancc with what they have sti pula led T or it is 
possible but without attaining vvhat they have sought. İn either case, 
the deHnition they have invented doeş not constitute a means for 
forming concepts of the redilies in the mınd of a person who carmo-i 
conceive realities without definition f although it ınay be useful for 
distinguish ing the definîendum in the same way names are usefot for 
such a distinction, 

2û. İn his Muhaşşaf and other works, al-Fakhr al-Râzı understood 
the theologians 1 position and asserted that concepts cannot be 
acquired . 1 This is essentialy our view: definition cannot İead to 
forming a concept of the definiendum. This h an impurtant poînt 
that should be understood. İt is beeause this poînt was neglected that 
corruption seeped into the intdlects and religion of many people* 
For they miıed what the logicians maintained about definition» with 
the prophelic Sciences which the messetıgers of the Muslims, Iews T 
and Christians had introduced. They also miıted ît with ot her Sciences, 
such as medicine, grammar, ctc.„ and esaggeraîed its importance. 
They efeitned that they Ihemselves were the ones who had verified 2 
definitions n and that the definition» which others held were mereîy 
verbaî, and that, umlıke their own defînitions, the definitions of 

wı 1 Faktır aHJin sıl-Râzî İd. 606/1209) was a leading Ash'art theulogian anıl lawyer, 
and a commcnlulor on !bn SUlS’s Ish&ûr. For a biographıcal nötic«, See Subki, 
Tabaydı, v. jjff, in his Mukassat, 3-5. Rââ ın tacı maltei Ebe qualifi«d statemcol tbat 
some concept» cannol be acçuired. He gives lwo reasoms for İtiş vicw« the firsl of which, 
intcrcslingjy, is idcntical to Ibiı Tayniiyya’» argumem Advanced in par. 31. İn Râzi’s 
vicw the aequisition of concept» is Eimilcd to CKlerna] and inner sense» as veli as to 
intuilüm. 

: For 'verificalion", sec par. 17, n. 2, above. 
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others d id not lead fo îtte ddınrntation of çuiddity and rcality.- 1 They 
fğlknv arduousand lengthy methods and employ art itidal and dreadful 
ejıpressıons. İn these methods they deri ve no benefit bııt only waste 
ıheir time, exhaust ihelr rninds, and fail into a statc of mudi ddirium; 
they daim to ascertain the truth but lie and deceive, and erıgage the 
soiıl in w bat is useiess so that ît will be distracted froııı that which is 
neeessary, The îr methods enhance ignorance, which is the source of 
hypocrisy in the heart» Lhotıgh they daim il to be the sönme of 
knowledge and truth, This is the şort of discussion the furefathers 
prohibifed, although what the 3 a iter prohibited is superior to the 
logicians' discourse hecausc those discussions addressed indicants 
and judgements.* 

2 r, The early theologjans were not vvilling to tackie defin itions 
nccording to the method of the Jogtdans, as di d the later theologians 
who thought this nıethod to be soundi, when it is t in fact, erroneous. 
Since such definitıons do not impart know|edge not alreadv possessed, 
but represent idle talk» tbe theologians were calied ‘the people of 
talk* (ahi at-kalâm), This. by my life» pertains to definitions that 
contam no falsehood. As for the logicians' definitions, by which they 
daim they can form concepts of realities, they a re falso; ihrongh 
these defınıtions they bring together disparate tlıings and disti.ngui.sh 
hetvvecn those that are identicai. 

32 . The proof that definitions a re of no tise for formhg concepts 
of realifies eonsists of the follovving. First, a definition is merely a 
State men t and daim of the definci, For example, the statement ‘The 
definition of “man” is a “rationat an i mal” * is a dedarative proposîtion 
{qadiyya khabarıyya) 1 and a mene daim devoıd of proof. The hearer 
m ay or m ay not know the truthfulness of this propo&ilion beforc 
he a ring it. If the former is the case, this is proof that he did not 
acquire ıh is knovdedge through the definition. If it is the bitter, the 
mcre statement of the in form ant, without proof, does not yield 

• ! The non-logitians’ dctiımkms, that is, are dictionary dchniıions which give the 
lcxical meanings of eonccpls- Further on icxical Mtıilions, &ce Robinson. Definition , 
35 

1 Hm Tnymiyya be rçfcning to toc Iradiltonisls’ oensure of «W flrJWy, who 
were scen as advocates of ratiyn&L and spççt*lativç nvfhod* İt) fhc sphere of legd 
reasuming. IndicanE» and pudgcnıcrts' refer io (cıtual (ı..c, Ourante and Sunnaic} 
indicunls and legal j udgemenls hasedi on the» tfidicanls- On indicanls and jjudgcments 
setf Bâjjl, lifutüd, 37-41, jı; and sce par- 41, n. ı, helow. 

s 1 A dedarative proposilion is a siatentcm capable of being judged as eîther irue «r 
fulse. See tmdcr kiuıhar in î'ahâna*!, Karhshâf. i. 410-11, and Jurjdnl, Ta'rlfai, 85. 
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knowledge, Ho\v could i! yidd knovvledge when the heater krıovvs 
that the totomun t is not iııfaliihlc in what he says? İn either case, it 
become* clear that the definition doca not tead to thc knowledge of 
t he defimendurn. 

23. Someone rrtay argue: S A definition leads merdy to fonning a 
coneepl of the nominatum vviîhout determining, foı instanee, whether 
that definition corresponds to the nominatum ot to something else/ 
We reply: the definition would then merely be like a sıngle espression 
signifying a meaning* whiclı is tantamount to a name signîfying its 
nominatum, This fact proves «hat have said, namely, that the 
gigntfieation of a definition is like the signıfication of a name. Un- 
questionabl>\ the name alone doos not İead to forming a concept of 
the nominatum in the minds of those who could not form a concept 
of it «ıthout such a name; the same applies to definition, 

24. Second, they argue that a definition is neither coesdusive 
[mâni ') 1 no t subjeet to proof s but can be invalidated by Refotation 
and Opposıtkm. 2 We say: if the definer does not adduce proof for 
the validity of a definition, the heater will not apprehend the 
definietıdum if he thinks it possible that the definer may be mistaken, 
If the hearer does not know the validity öf the definition through the 
definer’s statement, which may be irue or fal$e, then it is impossible 
for the hearer to apprehend the definiendum through the staiement 
of the definer, 

25. It h a$tomshmg that the logicians daim these methods to be 
rational and certain, and that they should consider the knowledge of 
the si nıpte ( mufrad ) to be the souıoe of fhe knowledge of the com- 
posıte (murakkab ), 1 and the mainstay of t his doctrine to be definition, 

24 1 When the definition is nal cocnclusivc İgkayr mâni'), (here »ili be included in ti 
artribtates that do not belong tü the genus and İliç diffcrcrıcc ctf the definıendum. See 
par. \ 5, n. t, above. 

■ Sec par. 15, Et. 1 , aİM>Vıî, 

35 1 Acçonüng to the philösoph&rs a compo&ite conocpt slgnilles a meaning the pııis 
of »hıeh may be enpressed through parts of ıl»ı concept- ‘Man is an mimar, for 
insi unu/. h a compoıile eonccpt contaıning thc twa paris ‘man 1 and 'anima]’„ each 
signifying a more spedfic meaning ıhan the totality of the meaning espres&ed in 'muı is 
au animaS'. SimpLc eofitepts, on the other trand, arc not divısibfe and thus contam no 
parts. that express a mûre limiteti meaning t han thc w hole öf the romrept. 1 il ifot- snıpte 
cüncepi l man’ f the pati "ma’, for «canipte, has no meaning whatsoever since the temi 
‘man' is indivisâbiLe. The sirnpte «onccpi is not in be wnfuwd witb the purtteıdaf t>r the 
ındıvidua! (al‘wâhid) t for ît may apply lo botfı mcntaS and cxlramenıal eaistenls, 
includiıig ıhe etıtire genus. The imUvidoal applb unly to the eıtramental, namely, 10 a 
teal, parıîcular memher of a cln«- İn eanlradisiijıctson to Macûb\ an indjviduab *a 
huiMA' is sâmpte. See Itm Stnâ, Shifâ": î4ff.; Juriâni, Ta rtfaı, 199; Âmkfi, 

Mlıhîn , 48 =^.. 
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vvhich is a m teme m of the definer without proof. Such a statemcnî t$ 
a solitary report (khshar wâhi£f about a rauonal, not a seusory/ 
matter; it is subject to correctness and ener, truth and falsehood. At 
the sanıe time they fault those who in revealed ınatters rely on a 
solitary report which, when accompanied by contestual eviderıce 
(yarâ’ir 1), feads the hearer vvho apprehends it to certain k«owfedg,e. 4 
But they daim that a solitary report does not lead to certain knowledge, 
If t his is so, then their argunıent in favour Of defînition is like a 
soJttary report for the truthfulness of which theıe exists no proof. 
İndeed, according to (hem, it is impossrbJe to con&trucı proof for its 
truth. Therefore, defînition does not Iead to forming a concept of the 
definiendum. But if without a defînition the hearer does form a 
concept of the definiendum, whether before, simuttaneou$]y with, or 
subsequent to hearing the report, and if he comes to know îhat this 
is its defînition, only then will he know the truthfulness of that 
defînition. in this case, it ıs clear that it was not the defînition whkh 
led to forming the concept. İn sbort, forming a concept of the 
definiendum by rtıeans of defirsition is impossıble without knowing 
the truthfulness of the defıner's statenıent. But the truthfulness of his 
st a teme ııt cannot be known ınerely by uttermg the defînition. Hcoce „ 
the definiendum cannot be lnowo through defînition. 

26. Third, we maintain that if a defînition gives a concept of the 
defin lerıdum,. the concept wJIt not te formed until the validity of the 
defînition m estahlished, becausc the defînition is the evidence of the 
concept and the means by which it is formed and brought to light. İt 
is impossible to apprehend the definiendum before apprehend i ng the 
validity of that which defines ît. But the validity of a defînition is 
apprebended only after the definiendum has teen apprehend ed, 
because the defînition is a report about something reported„ namely* 
the definiendum. It is thus impossible to know the validity and 
truthfulness of the report prior to forming a concept of the very thing 

J A solitary repon {khabar wğkid or khabar âiwd) is a sratement transmitledl 
through. chauneEs İewef ıhan thoâe of a mutinvğtir, nnd İH ıhus suid to tead to probable 
knovlntgr. See Jurjint» Ta'rffüı, 85-6, s. ir. khahar; Jbn al-Hâjib, MmtohS aF-Wuşû! r 
51-2. For mutawütir ıepwti, see par. ı6 r n. j r abovc. 

5 For a report tu be cartam ibe m torna al mu it conveys musl be hasedi on sense 
percepiitm. When ladcing «nsoıy foundaUon, Ihe probabilily ot tho repon sîgrıtfteaftlJy 
snereases, as fcpowtedgç bascd ou sense; perççption is laken to be Mİtevident. See 
Wciss, l KnowİBİp af Ebe Pasc 1 ,. 88; Hallaç, Induâne Certoburalhn 1 , Qff, 

* Wkn sirong surmund llıc inmmiuion ot soltary repon» (4hûd) Ihey «te 

&âid la oOırûbûraie Ebese reports to nuoh u değme that theif transmi-ssion act|tnıçs Ehc 
slalus of Mw 4 tur. See par. 1*6, n. 3* above. On the cerrobanlive fon® of garâ'm see 
Haİlasj. 'Inducîivc Corroboralion'. -9flf.; idem, 'Noies m (he Ternı (jarfna\ 47S-9. 
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reported, independently (mm ghuyr taglidY of t he reporter a nd 
wıthout [blindly] adopting h»own apprehension of the ıhing reported; 
for the latter tioes not fail under the category of reporting about 
invisible matters. 2 

27. Fourth, the logicians define the definîetıdum by mcans of 
attributes t hey cali essential and accjdetıtaL They also cali these 
attributes—usûıg these as well as stmilar efesi gnations—the parts 
(ajzâ') of definition and the parts of quiddity, parts which are consü- 
tutive of quıddity (muqawwima tit-mâhiyya) and are induded in it. 1 
If tfoe hearcr does not know that the defimendum possesses these 
attributes, he wilJ not be able to form a concept of it; but if he does 
know, he wûl form a concept of ît without defini t ion. Tlıerefore, we 
have provcd that in either ea$e the hearer does not form a concept of 
the definiendum by means of definîtion. This is obvious, for if it is 
said: 1 filan is a rationa) animal* and the hearcr does not know what 
*man’ is* he will need to know the lelaiionship jbetween ‘man’ and 
National an imar]. If he does not form a concept of the objcct of 
National animal 1 , he will need two thıngs: to form a concept of îhis 
object and to ksıow the aforementioned relationship. If he kno\vs 
both, be wi|l form a coııcept of ‘man’ vdthoui a definîtion. Admittedly, 


16 1 O. pars, i, n. ı. above, and 316, n. 1, bdow. 

2 İt will hecûım: übviûus chiit for Ibn Taymiyya the &ense$ are itte only matcrial 
sairce of human knftwk:dyt; t şavc, öf courte» for reveated kmledge (sec Ibıı 
l'aymiyy», Mu*'ûfaqm Şofcîft &t-Mwqûi, i. 104). Since dehniıions mtısı deat with the 
form&r category of know|cdge, the acceptancc of a definition cunitot be tüken from the 
deftner as a matter of W ılı, and ıhus ıbe vûfidity of the deftnition ımiıt presuppose a 
genuine «pprehepsion of ıbe definiendum. This, Ibn Taymiyya wbiıes to say, sutçly 
tendere the definitinn Hupçrfluouü. 

27 1 Predreables m ay be either esâenlbl ot accideniaf. Tfıe ucektenta] is in, lurn 
divisiUe intn neccssary and mseparaMe (tizim gfıayr mufâriq) on the onc kıand, and 
separable (mufâriq) on Üıe ûther. An essential pıedicable ts i hat wh idı constıcutcs İlk 
twn subjcct vrithouL whi£h the quiddity öt the subjccl cannol 'fijuıe', for 

caample, is constılutive öf the quiddhy of 'trînnglc'. fer in order lu form a raruıepl öf a 
‘trİLmjde' the noıian of ‘figüre' mvst be presen). The necessary acddenlal. on the oHıer 
hand, is coneomitant wılh the quiddily but ılocs ıwi cunslituie a, pars of it, 'Laughtcr', 
for imtance, does not conslitnle an essensiai attribute af 'humasıs',, althougb it ıs 
pemunently concoınitaııt wiıb iıumanity, Alıhmıgh the nccessaıy acchtental is not 
cûnstliutive uf quiddiıy H Ibn Sini arpes ıhar such an «cidetıial is immediately 
apprehecnİL'd by the nıind, and if it is not, it wdl be hj kpuwn by m tan s of a msddle. 
Hotvevet, sepaıable aeetelental atlribuies, such as ihe poverly oF Jacob or Itıe sitting 
jMsitîöis oF Abra ham, are not jîentıanent. See IrtlroeltteSitMi. Part I. Sectıon 2, abovç; 
Ibn Sini, Ishörût (wiıh Tûsi's cennmentary), i. 1^-113 (English trans-, 53,-4)j Ohazâlî, 
44-S; Aristütk', Topicu, ııo b 2iff. See also the ^uotasion frpuı îbn Sîna in 
par, 32. n, h bebw.. 
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t he definition may point out the concept of the defin iendum, just as 
t he name does. Hor the intellcct may be unhcedhıL of an objece* but 
when it hears its name and definition* it attend* to the object t bat 
was pointed out through the name and definition. thus fonming a 
concept of that object. The ıısefulness of a definition wonîd then be 
like that of a name, The definition s of species by means of attributes 
would be iilte the definitions of objects by means of specifying 
d irec t i ons, as when it k said that the boundary of a pareel of (and 
from the soutfı ta such-and-such, and from the east side stıch-und- 
such; the land is then distingui&hcd by its t itle and definition» the 
latter being ııeeded if one fears that there ınighc be an addition to or 
subtractiun from it, 2 The definition would then cncompass the emirety 
of the definiendum* and eadude what does not helong to it, jnsî like 
the name, So would the delimitation of species, wrhkh at tirnes 
obtains by means of verbal definitions, and at others by definitions 
slipulated by convention. The purpose of a definition in either ease is 
to darify oniy the nominatum as well as to draw a distinetion between 
the definiendum and other things, but not to form a concept of the 
definlendum. Since îhe utility of the definition iies in. the darification 
of the nominatum, and since naming is a matter of Janguage and 
convention* what is to be considered then is the intention and language 
of the one who names. 3 Accordingly* the jurists hold that the defi¬ 
nitions of some names a re known by means of reltgıous la w, and 
others by c ustam ( urf). 

28. Related to this matter is the mterpretation and explanation of 
speech. 1 If by 'interpretation and explanatiotı 1 is meant exp|icating 
the intention of the speaker, then sueh esptication mııst be based 
upon knowledge of the definitions of his words. But if the vaîidation 
and verification of the speech is meant» then proof in favour of such 
validity must be adduced, The fomıer 2 involves the exphcation of 

* Scc an almost kkntkal statement *twut the use of definition in MaqdisT, at-Bad" 
wal-Tii>Üch, i 39, 

3 Scc IntroductioR, Fart i, Section a, above. 

zü 1 ‘Tnterpretation and esplatiülkm of ijieech' {tefsir at-kalâm îM-stıar/u'A) seans to 
rrfçT io ıbc joglcian»' at’qewt at-sMrihs a statemenl es,plieâting (he defintiiım (hadd) or 
the desenpticm {rvsm) of a thing so that a concept of ît may be forttıed. Ihn $lnâ p 
Ishârât, i„ 184 (£nglbh traıw., 49); RâzT, Tahrir, 25; Gb&zâlî, Mt'yâr, Afi, Jfan 
Taymijya’t argumcFtl bere again resti on his assumplion that Ebe definition, as wçil as 
the deseription, daes not nccessarily revçal the quiddily of (be dednîenduın. 

■ Tlıat k, wherı 'iniçrpretation and ctorıfication’ n laken to mean £be need to 
exp]icate ıhc iıtieniiüA of (he speaJter. 
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how a concept of his speech was fortned, while the Jatler adrîrea&es 
the vaüdity of inferences hy ıneans of whıçh his statetneoıls were 
derived, Forming a concept of his speedı Ls tike formirıg a concept of 
the nominatum by meyus of epıtome (tarjama), either for those who 
ha ve already fortned a concept of the object of the name but do not 
k«ow that such is its name, or for those who have not yet formed tı 
concept of the nominattım. Thus, the very nominatum „ ot its 
ecjiıivaient, is pointed out aocordingly. It is on these grounds that it is 
said that the deflıtition belongs at times to the name, and at othm to 
the nominatum. 

29. The Leadıng authors on the suhject of delınitions âccording to 
the logicians’ method admit this 1 in theit investigations, as did ah 
Ghazâli in ûl-Miy&r f 2 the treatıse he wrote on logic. Ibn Sini,-' 
Râ2İ, 4 Subra wardî," and others also held this; namdy, that definîtîons 
have the same kinds of uses as names, and that it is the same as 
substituting one word for a not her. 11 Belonging to this issue is t he 


29 1 Naraely. that deiiniüuns (hudûd) md name* have the same definıng 

tuMioıK. See a. 6 below. 

1 in 54ipf>s>Tt of his ftrgumeni Ibrt TByrniyya quolca in his at-Rodd (40-1) rclcvant 
passages frora GhazâR’s Mfyür „ 48. 

* In &İ’Radd (43-7), ibn Taynmiyya quotes İbn Sini's Shifû V Hâhiyyât, i. 29-31 - 
104-6. 

* Presnmabty Fakhr al-Din aFRâzi. See par, ao, n. i, abovc. 

■■ Abû al Faik Shihâb abDta Yahya b Hnbâsh b. Amirali ıl‘Suhraw«tdi ;d-Mjqlü.l 
aJ-Ilaiabı (d. 587/1191). See Brockelmann, Geıchichtc^ i. 437-8; Encycîopaedia of 
İslam, iv/1 ^ 506-7,, s„v. ‘aTSuhrtwnrdr (by S. van den Eçrgh), 

fi la poini of fact Ghtdli does not completeiy etjiıate deftniıions ■with naınes, at lea&t 
nol in Miydr alilim, where ibn Taymiyya says he does. There {pp< 266-7) Ghaasâii 
expEaiıu that a deftnitbon specifying the genai and dıfferenee resuhs in a knûwiedge of 
<|uiddity in an eısplicit and eonebe mliımer ('ilman mulakkkkasan mufasnaları), whers«ş 
a name yklda only a general, inde i e un inat e knofriedge ("Uman jumhyyan). The 
diftertnce betmen ‘wine’ (a name) and 'an intûticaling beveroge eairacted from 
grapes' (a defimtson) iMtmlı» the point. Similâfl'y, İbn Siııa doet not seem to equate 
the deflıtition with the name; m his Najst, 114-15, be maintains that a deflıtition 
eıplicııle» tine [[uıddily of the name [qawlun yashmfm at-ism). Hflaçvçr, in his Sharft 
(tî-hhârâl, i. 249, Tllsİ asHerts that Mine defıniİHtiüi amounl |o num.es, whilc ütheıs, 
tirhteh. are (he ehief pKiKcupıtİOHl of lugie, eapljçate qukfctıiy. Thus, ncoording to the 
roast liberal interpoetaüon of fbn Sini, only somc definiticms n»y be «id 10 yLeld the 
Same knuwled{gB as that detived from nam.es, and vice versa. İti his Lubâb al hhârât, 
Râzi makas no eomment to rKi b effect, ibn Taymiyya 1 » atlflbution of this vıew seems 
aeoırate only m Ûıe case of Suhramardl, who discıısses this ri&me in Hikmai ûi-lshaUf, 
19» 20. 

in his at-Hmîd, 40-2, ibn Taymtyya quotcs from Ghszâli and Firâbî a ntımhcr of 
passages to show that they held the »iew that natnes serte to distingu ish ihe nominatum 
from ut her ılıiiıg», not to form a concept of its ijuiddity. But «rhen these panaages ate 
vicwfld in ılte larger contort of Gbazilfs and FitlM's llBories, il bccomes obvious that 
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dlscussion of the obscure ver$cs of the Quran, prophetic reports, 
ete.; in fact^ the esegesis of the Ouran and the mterpretation of 
other rypes of discourse belong in iheir înîtial stages tt> ıh is eategûry, 
For the aim îs to reveal w hat the speaker mtended by lltese names 
and t his discourse. The Jogicians agree that such a defin ition is 
lmguiştiç, although it is the very thing needed iti teachkg works of 
sehdarship, and indecd in studyıng Etli books as weli as in alL sorts of 
discourse, He who reads treatises oo phîlologv „ medietne^ or ot her 
subjects must know what their audıors meant by these names and 
what t hey meant by their composite discourse; so must he vvho reads 
books on iaw t theology. phtlosopfıy, and other subjects. 

30, The knovdedge of these defini tıons is derived from reügîon, 
for every word is found in the Book of God, the Ejıalted, as weIİ as 
in the Sunna of His Messenger, may God bless hım, Knowmg them 
ıs a duty incumbent eıther upon ali Mu$jims (fard 'ayn ) or upon 
those of them who can ful fi) it (fard kifâya). Accordıngly + God 
rebuked those who di d not know these definitions (fıudüd) when He 
said; The Bedouins are more stubhorn in dısbelief and hypocrisy, 
and more likely to be ignorarıt of the delimitations (httdürf ) 1 vvhich 
God has revealed to His Messenger. ' 3 In w hat God revealed to His 
Messenger there are names which may be unfamiliar to the hearer, 
such as the words dizâ, qmwara . asa , 3 and the İlke, and other 
names which may be oommon T though their defmitions are unknown 

Hw Taymiyya’s. «|wncnl on the hasis, of ıhcse partıcuMr dutkuts ss somcwhat 
Stnuned. İbn Taymîyya ouukl ha™ düûseıl mûre ânEtnactıve slâtememEs. to nuıke hb 
poiot Firlbî. for in&tatıce, (toer matnlain in his hâghûfi that nrhen a certain meaning 
has a name as we 3 f as a defimden, they bolh serve in dehnipg tik c|ukklity ot Ihe 
nominatum or the dehnierıdunı. The differenee betweeu them, however h is that Ihe 
name defines the meaning of the thing and its quiddiily in a general, noî a specifte and 
sııceıncl mamner, Itıc defmİtion dehnes iti meaning and qusddity in a spectfie and 
suecmct maniler on the bam of the tîıings of wtnch tı is «msütuted {bt-hd qiwâmuA)' 
(Fârâbü îsâgkûfi . H 87), 

30 1 De Anili ons and defirtıitalions (both e s presse ti as kudûd ın Arabb) refer to ıhe 
lifflits set for a particular concept or thing. Hm» ıhe Jimlt of a ietı» is the boımdaıy 
which cûiifinea a particular connoiation and meaıting ia a (enti, so that no addiuon ta, 
or onıisskut from, ıhaı meaning may take ptacc. Likewist, God'* lınails {or 
tteiimüaiions) are tlıose legal stipulations {= pucıtshmeııts] to be strialy obteıved and 
applted. Sce Baydawl h Amvâr^ 2%. 

* Onran, 9: 99, 

Dizâ, m, and «cur in Ouran 53; 33, 74: 51, aad Sn 17, respectiveiy. 
Dizâ mcans 'injustke*; qazwaıa mcaııs ibn’; and bcing wıc of ıhe addM 

(iMHd* that metin a. thing and Jts anlımym), iudicates (he begmmnp or endof nighHtmc 
(kjbsl dw idlbdr al-Iayl J. Further ön their meanings îı negeri*, sec, în the seme order, 
Baydâ^i; Ânwâr, 698, 771, 786, 
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and th-eir meanings known only in a general way— e.g. safat f zakût, 
siyam, and hajj . 4 Tluıs. it is clear t hat the definîiion of a thing oecurs 
through defining the thing itsel for defîning somethmg which is similar 
to it; for if someone apprehends the thing itself he will not îieed a 
defmition in urdur to apprehend it. But îf he does not apprehend the 
thing itself, he w i II arrive at knovrfedge of it önce he apprehends a 
thing similar to it* albeit similar only in cemin respecls. Out of these 
similar it ies and commonatities, he will assigtı to the definıendum ita 
own particu I ar attributes. He who closcly examiııes Ih is m a t ter wj|| 
sce ita truth, and wiîl belıeve what mankind w as told aboııl the 
invisihle world—e.g, the angels, the Day of Judgement, and the 
kinds of happiness and sufferttıg found, pespectively, in Paradise and 
Hcîl- Their theory of definiHon is thus imalidated 
31. Fîfth,' simple coııcepts can not be sought after, and thus they 
cannot be known hy means of a definition, because if the tnteüect 
were aware of t hem* it vvould not seek the m 3 —since obtaining what 
has aJready been obtained is impossible, But îf the imcllecf is not 
aware of them, it is impossıble for one to seek whal one n not awaıe 
of, since the act of seekıng and enquıring presupposes uwareness. If 
it î& said t hat man does seek to form concepts of angels, demons, 

4 In legal jargon şaiât meanş "praycr"; zekât ‘«finiş-ta*’;. tiyim w şmm ‘fastinı'; and 
hajj ‘pfignmage’. Fut |hç hasfe as, wcl| as icctmical connuiaiions ot (hcsc tcrnıs scc 
JurjâTu, Ta'nfât, 117, s.v. xalâ t; roı, S-V. zekât; rıtf, ev. .«nw«; and 71, s.v. hajj. Sce 
ahO «l-Müşili, d-lkhtiyğr, i. 37 ff. T 125fi,* 139 ff 

jl 1 An argtınicnt idcntical to foc (wıe t hal Mi0u 1 s may be found m Ribf, Afuhasıai, 4 
(II. 3-4). Iı is adduecd in connccrion wth îıis vicw that noi ali conocpts can he 
acquired. See pat. 20, tt. 1, asbove. For Tûsi's £riiique of the argunıeru, »ee Tüsi, 
Tûlkhiş ût^Muhu&ştit, 4 (II. 16-211") _ 

Tlıll is, it Ihtı iniellcct iü in no w:ty awanu of E beril if »iti not feci the fıeed 10 forsu 
Sudr cûlicepis. What Ibn Tayrniyya sectnti tu he şayi ağ is itim seeking lo form Mrtcepts 
pre&uppöStis, sume sorl uf rtıdimenüry knuwledgu of thing», and Ihal »hen such 
concepli bire »ıniglıı d h in order 10 develûp, eonJirm, or reaHm an already bitlini 
aıvaıeneu. If ouı unders-tanding of İhtı Taymiyya is corıcct, Ihcn the conscfiuencc of 
his viçw woutd pose the problem thal the ncpsiiton ol ktıow!cd|e is scvcrcly 
restrictcd, that arrmng al ncw jçnowicdgc b pı-nciicslly impossibic. The rest of ıhe 
parapaph,, howcvcr, seerns to providc an altcmpt lo ans»er ihis problem. When wc 
hcur a new word the metutipg of which »e do nnl km.?w, we becumc aware of 
something, that is, ıhe wurd itself, a tacı which prompts u& to enqüirc about İts 
mcaning as wdl m about the thing to whıch n refors. II wc havc never beard the ternı 
'sno»’, or have not scen snow hefor«, *e havc no rcastm m epquire abowl M, But 
havıng ıww heard the ternı, wc ire giverv a definition ol il This involves us in the very 
proocss of dcfiıııtion »fudı fon Tayttı iyya does nol thinfc tu be Iruiıful. What Ibn 
Thymiyya musl be sayıng, llıcn, is thal definition al unu, wilhoul seeing the snûw İESctf, 
ıs insuffkieıii for forminga eemeept ofsnoıv. But if »e see *now, and we arc told ‘İhis is 
snew\ Ihen tJıc delini! ton beeomes sufeıDuous, Sec also <ıf-ft£rdW, 6ı -s. 
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soul$ t and numerous other thmgs, though he is not aware of t hem. 
we answer that man has heard these n anı es and thııs seeks to form a 
concept of their objects, just as someone would seek to form a 
concept of words he has heard but the meanıng of whiclı he doe$ not 
know. If he eould form a concept of the objects of these rtames, he 
would necessariiy know that the objects do ha ve su eh ııames* for if 
he w e re able to form a concept of a reaiity for whictı a parti cuJar 
name di d not exi,st, he would not be forming a concept of that of 
which he sought to form a concept, The objcct of the concept here ıs 
an essence givetı a certain name. The concept formed is not only of 
the meaoing but also of the name assigned to that meanmg, Un- 
doubtedly, such a concept is sought after, although it is not necessary 
that the individuaî niıeaning be sought. Furthermore, what is sought 
after here cannot be obtained merely by means of a definition; 
rat her, it is necessary to del îtti i t the objcct of definition by poinftıg it 
out or by other means when words alone are not sufficient- Since the 
impossibilıty of seekiıtg irtdivkiual cûnCepts has been proven, these 
concepts may either be known to jpeople without being obtained by 
means of definition—in wiıich case the definition does not lead to 
the concept—or they may be unknoum. The definition alone does 
not lead to forming a concept of the nominatum in the case of those 
who do not know the objeci. And önce one heeomcs aware of these 
objects, one will not ııeed a definition to İnduce that avvarencss 
cxcepl inasmtıch as one needs a name. Our intention here is to show 
that the funetion of the definition and that of the name are equîvalent. 

32. Sixth, is to say t hal vvhat leads to forming a concept of reality 
is, in the ir vtetv, the complete definition, which consists of essenees t 
not accidents. The mainstay of this argument is the dişlinetion belvveen 
the cssential and the accidental: they argue that the essen dal is that 
which is incinde d in quidd'ity, and the accidental is ıh a 1 whîch is 
extraneous to it, They have divided the essential înto what is necessary 
for quiddity and whal is necessary for ıts eniştence. 1 This argument 


1 Scc e-g. itin Sina, Iskamı* i. 199Ff. {EngEish trans..,53-4). 

[Ajınong tlıc predkate* Ihere arıi thostr that arc cumtluıivc cif Ihtiı suhjçels. By 
L coflsljLulLve" t do sritıt erte atı the psedirale whıctı Ehe subject rccpıiıcs tor Etse 
realizalLûtı ot ils cıisiıencc, such as the tart that a humarı bçing is bcgoUcn, created 
or îttaafe lo exEsl, and ıhai binek is an acctdenl. 1 mcan şı prcdiçptc wl|jclı the subjeel 
r«quires for tiae ntalizalion of tii qüid<lity, and, which «nicrj (dökhiMri) jts çuidtiitY as 
a part of il. Examplcs are Tıgure' for ‘inanglc,' of ‘cnrporcaiiiy' for l hw»an 
being.".. , Yom ımrsl kııııw that evcryihing tlıat has a [fuitklîiy ıs [calirıtd ciıhcr as, 
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of theirs is based upon two invaîid principlea: namely, the differen* 
tiation [i] between the quiddity md its esistence, and J2J taetween 
what is essenlial and what is nece$sary T concomitant to it. 

33 - The first principte. They argıt e that q y,iddity has a permanent 
reality, other ıhtın i is own eniştence T subsisting outsîde the mind. 1 
This argument is simi (ar to the one espoosed by those who hold the 
non-exisieM to be a thing.' But thi$ is one of the most erroneous of 
views. İtse sourçe of their crror ıs that they thiok that before its 
coming into eniştence a thing can be the object of knowİedge and 
intentioıı, and can be diştingııisbed as being eapable or ineapable of 
eniştence, ete. They maintained that + if a thing were not su bs istem 
fin m merna! realily other than that of its own eniştence] it could 
not be the object of such knowJedge and intention [ete.]; we also 
dîscourse 011 the realities of thitıgs and their quiddities without con- 
stdering at the same time that they exist outside the ıniııdy thtıs the 
one who is in error imagines that these realities and qıtiddities are 
subsistent outside the mind, The iruth is that a il these 3 are subsistent 
oiily 4 in the mitıd, and w hat is considered to be in the mind is 5 
greater than what is found in indivîduals; they are both cnistent and 

«xisiİEL^ in individuate or as conceivcd in the mind, oııly inasmoch as its pens are 
preseni wilh il. If al has a reality other than il& beinı in eniştence in one of these lwo 
modes of eniştence, and is not constituled by il, îhen existence is a concept added lo 
its realily either as necessary or unneeessaıy. Also tbe causes of its «»tence are 
olhcr fhan tht L çftıı$çş Of ilş quıddity. Hltınaıtİly, Cur taumplt;, İS in İtseli & Cfiftain 
realily and quiddMy, and its cgîstcnLc sn sndivLtiuab or in the munis is not coftsiituiive 
of it hol [onlyl added (o il. 

$ec also Aristolle, Amfyfice Pasleriora, 73^2-75^35; idem, Tapıca t 102*4-15, pastım l 
and Inlıoduelion, P»n 1, Seelion 2, above. O. Rahman, ‘Essetıee and Eniştence’, 
2-11. 

JJ 1 Cf. Burrçll, 'fcssenoc and EriueiKe', 61-3, and sce n, 6 lo ttıis peragreph as wcll 

as par. 79, n. i, hctow. 

1 Ttıis vitw ıs, İhçM hy a number of groupş and ıntlıviduak, ştjch as. Ihü Vtu"1 İIİk 
( parlicularly Ibsı al-Khayyât) and Ibn 'Arabi, Judgiııg from tbcı Taymiyya’s oılter 
woHts, bmm, he sccms to bet his eriticisin mainiy again&t the latter (see 
Iıllıûüucljuıl, Paıt I T Seclions t, 3-4, above). Far a morc detaiied crittıjııe, scc fbn 
Taymiyy», Tawhid al-Ruhjibiyya, 144-59. P £ - 3r the doctrine ot Ibn ‘Arabi,, «C his 
Imhû' d<Dawd1ir, 6ff.ı Affifi, MysricoJ Phiiosophy, 47ff.; also Shahraslâni h MtUıS t 53, 
Incıdcntally, like Ibn Taymiyya, ibn Sina is also highly critical of ibiş vjew, Scc 
Marmura> seçlion İn Encydçpaedia (ramca, iti. 73, ».v. 'ÂvİNiin*'- 
■' Thai is, qukkliiicis and Iİk realilics of things f htıqâ h iq al-mhYâ^. 

4 The ÂraMe test does not have ‘ûnly\ althüugb. in of-Jİdii, 64 ( 1 . —3), Hm 
Tay m i yy a puls the matler ılı us: ‘The Cruth İS thul ait this is subsıstenL in the mind. not 

in ıbe «sternal worW/ The lası phrase seems 10 tıave been omnted by Suyûtl, 

5 Jr al'Radd, 64 (t- -3), ıbe ic*t rcads 'may be peater', whieiı appcars morc 
amirale. 
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subsistenf in the mind, It can not be su id that the çuidctîties and 
realitie» of things are neither esistent nor subsistent in the same 
matier. Ttıerefore, the dişti nction between eniştence and quiddity, 
together wîth the daim that both are extramental, is a gıave error, 
Those people think that the realities of spedes, such as the reaîıty of 
‘man’, 'honse\ ete,, are «aîities subsistent outside the mind, that 
they are different frorn the objects esisting outside the mind, and 
that these realities are etermıl and itıcapable of dsange. It is these 
which are ealled the Flatonic Forms* 

34, They ha ve not confined themselves only to this daim, but 
Ha ve also affîrrned the sarne of matter (mmida), duration (mudda), 
and phce (mükân). They ha ve affîrmed that matter independent of 
form subsists outside the mınd, and that. tlıis matter is the prîmary 
matter (hnyülâ) on the basis of which they have construcfed the 
doctrine of the eternity of the World, 1 The majority of seholars have 
proven them wrong on this seo-re, O ur opinion of those who differeıt- 
ti at e between existeııce and quiddity is expressed elsewhere,' î The 
aim here, however, is tö point ou t that what they have said in îogic 
aboöt the dişti nction between quiddity and its eniştence outside the 
mind is based tıpon this fulse prineîple. The true difference is that 
the quİddtty of a thing is the representation (rasm) of that thing in 
the mind, but existence is what extets of that matter outside the 
mind. This is a vaiid distinetion. for the difference between what 
exists in the mind and what exısts outside ît is established, known, 
and subject to no doııbt. The sııpposition of a reaîıty that subsists 
neither in o ur know|edge nor in exterııal eniştence is erroneous, 

ü [bn 'hpjjfyü's attack bere is, tevelled agâingl l-hc phılpsophcrs' diilinelitra Ewtwecn 
whal is necessarjr for quiddity and whıl iş nccessary for iı$ cröieııce, qiıkldjiy and 
es istence being separeble (RazT, Lubûb al-trkürât, jç- t Burrdl, 'Essen» and Erâtcncc', 
60-3.), Thtıs nothing m llıc ctfcmal worM can be appchende'iJ »ilhout ıhar attribute 
wfıidl İs necessaiy for qui(]dıly, vbereıl without Ihc attribnle necçsşary for eniştence, a 
thing can ik>i»c the Icss hç appıehended. İn other w<fe, the essen» wNch iş 
CDüstitulive of (juiddity ınvocdcs the criMttnc in the cxiemaJ worid, this. havrng ıhc 
eten implication that quitklity has an ntramcııisl raistence oiher than ıhc eniştence of 
its indivlduals. This docirinc,, as desenbed by îhn Taymiyya on behalf of the 
pbifosophers, comcş dowi3 lo a hard-etsre rea|i&rn, espoysing the view, vcbcffleody 
rcjectcd by [bn Taymiyya, that nraversâls esissl outside the mirtd. Ibn Slcıâ, N&jâl, 
156-7; idem, Shif&': Mûdkhüi, 63-72. Abu set IrttrOcluClioü, P&rl 1 , SeetiOn 3, above, 
and par. 79, n. 2, be]ow, 

34 1 On the concept of primnıy matter (hayâli), sec Oluâlî, Maçtişid, 141 -j g 158ff. 
On the role of matier in the argumeni for the eternity of the Wor 1 d, scc Dsvidson, 
Pıvoff, t 6 -l 7 ı and îhc sourecs dtcd therein. 

5 See pars. 33 - fi below, and id-Radd f 70-1. 
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35. The second principie> which has no trotb in il, is t he distmction 
between what is a necessary ooncomîlunt to quiddity and what is 
essential to it. 1 if the quiddity outside the mind were sttipped of the 
necessary aitributes, and if il were possible to strip the extramental 
ex istence of ihcsc ncct-ssary attributes—even though such an exİstencc 
may be eonsıdered idenîical with quiddity together wi(h its necessary 
attributes—doing so would be tantamount to saying This eniştence 
together with its necessary attributesV, Both, howeveı\ ar e false. For 
)usi as even mm- and oddness characterize numbers, animality and 
ntkmality characterize humanity, [f both the uttribute and the entıty 
given that attribute occur in the mind t then tbat en t it y can not be 
peıeeived \vithout the attribute itsel İ? 

36. Theîr argument t hat what they ha ve considered to be ç$senftal 
is conceıved by the mind iîrsi 1 is false on two grounds, First, this has 
been reported t o be theîr owrt convention, For they have arbitrarily 
detemined in theîr own minds that on e thıng is prior and the ot her 
poster tor, Whoever holds that the edence precedes the necessary 
concomitant aitti bııtes is blindLy follo^ing 2 them on this issue. 
Fprthermore, it is known that esctrameotal realities which ere inde- 
pendent of us are not subject to our own conoepts; thus, if we 
assumc one thing to be prior, and the other posterior, it does not 
foliow that this [is the way they] wotıld exıst in the emramentai 
wor|d. Ali people who îmitate the logicians on thîs point do not have 

JŞ ' That is, btitWçtn ihe eşence {dhâfy ansj the necessary, cpqconıi(JU|| açckicnf 
(toarf lâğım). Sce par. zj, n. I, abovç. 

2 The scooEKİ and thiıd «cntences of this paragrüpl) (Tf tbe qutddiiy outside the 
mind.., are raise ) are not fon tul in al-Rodd* and seem to be SuyûlPs own fomıulalion, 
They are edıemely elliptic and vague. Hcmever, the point Ibn Taymiyya seems lo be 
makini; is (tat what the plıilosuphen take as the necessary accident is as crueial for the 
coıinsptiun ol a ntaııer us the essenue Liseli. Wiıei! 'biackness", a nectauıy raddeni» 
occurs in the ıniıid, l cokmr\ an essenoe, Likcwise occurs, for withoul the latter the 
former carı never be coıteeived. White perhaps agreeing with Uıis, Ibn Taymiyya docs 
not wxep| "hlacknegs' as m necessary aoıjdcntai altributc, fuı when onc sçcf a btack 
ûbjecl, blaeknest wiU be mu re stnıngly âffırmed 111 the mind [İlan the so ealled estenee 
of‘colour 1 . Uponobstt'vingsuch an objccı, the notiou of cotour caıt iıardty lake lıoid of 
the mind as does bLackness, See an eıpandcd but $omcwh«U eonvolutcd »ersıon of the 
Argumcnt in his al-Radd, 70- t, 

3(6 1 That is, prior to the objccl qualified logether witls us necessary (and scparable) 
aeeıJenlal attrebutes. 

■ The Arabie Lerm is qaltud<t (vçrbal noun: taq!id)^ nanLuly, folkming the leachitip 
of an authonly wiLİıou1 grasping, the Jmiofs addtKcd by sud] art Aulhority in suppûrt öf 
lihese teadımgs. Sec par. 1, n. ( T above. 
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(his priority and posteriority presen t in their m inçte. lf il were intuitive, 
natural intdligence (fiîtû) woııld appreheııd it without ımitation, 3 the 
same w ay it apprehends ali imuitive mat ters, What is etnbedded in 
natura! intelligence are q Utilities necessary to the object qualified, 
qualıties which m ay or m ay not occur in the mind, But clatming that 
one quality is extraneous to the essence wh.ile the Otber inheres 
therein is completely arbitrary, Nothing in the estramental world or 
in natural intelligence attests to that, Second, the cjuality essen ti al to 
the ohject qualifkd frdong^ to the reality of that object in which the 
quality exists, whether or not our minds form a conoept of it. 
Theıefore, îf one q nahiv ıs essential whıle another is not, the differ- 
ence between them must be connected with theîr esternal reality 
whieh suhsteis independently of the mind. But when an esternal 
reality is found in the mind to he prior and another posterior, t hey 
can ejıist as such only when (thesrf reality and quiddity are in the 
mind, not in the externaî wOrld, And this is a matter that depends on 
the individual mind, The en tire discussion then comes down to matters 
that subsist in the mind and that ha ve no reality in the esterrtaî 
world-— mat ters which represent false supposiıkms and ıllusionş, with 
which the logicians principles are reptete.' 1 

37. Severıth, is to ast: in a complete definition whieh leads to 
forming a conoept of reality, do the logicians require that a concept 
be formed of ali its essential attributes common with other things? If 
t hey do require this, then ali the atlrihııtes must be included, If they 

2 İ.C. UÎfjlid. sce preceding flüte. 

4 Having friticizcd the philosophers' distinclion bebveen quiddîty and it» exiılen« 
(pare, 33-4), Ibn Taymiyya tums 10 wbat he sees as another fa Ese pMEosophîcıl 
doctrine whid) disiinguiihcs between ıbe necessary accbdenf (<ıt- r amdi at-tâzim) and the 
essential atlributes idhdt/)- Upon observing a binek ohject, he say», ıhe mind 
appreTıeıids- blaekness as soon as, if not sooncr than, it «pprchends the faci that whal it 
is observing is a colour («e par- 35, u. a, above). Colour i» not prior to blaekness in the 
entcrnal ııvortd; boih are atıribuies cjontinu; oui.Ktde the mind,. and any arrangenient of 
prcccdcncc gbing the former the s t at us of a compontnl of quiddity ( juz 1 aî-mâkiyyû) 
and the laticr Chc staiusof a necessary acddenlal aitrib-nte is eıuirely subjeclive, Whetı 
wc see a ero», tor ingiance, we eannor perceıve what ît is nvilhoui peıeciving that il is 
black. And from the fact that w e ser ihal it is black it dnes not necessarüy follow that 
wc m Mi be sw*ıe of it as huving a cnlnur—no mon. al any rate, ıhan beittg âwâre that 
blaekness is an acçktcptai attribule. Colour, s»> Ibn Taymıyyâ seents ti> argue, is no 
mnrc essential ıhan blaekness, for both are one and ilke same in the entcrıul world, 
The only difference befween (he lvw>, however t is that the lalier is particular to crows 
whereas the foııper is an attribute common (o a larger elass of things. See also ut-RaM. 
7®-.T 
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do ıtot, and il they content themselves with the immediate gemıs 1 to 
the exdusîon of oiher things, then [his will be purely arbitrary. And 
shouid they be questioned by someone who makes it a requirement 
to enumerate ali genera t or someone who makes it a ıequİTement to 
exdude ali general they will be unable to produce any answer, 
escept to say that this is the ir iııvention and converıtion, İt is well 
kntm'rt that real knowledge dbes not change with the change of 
ciraımstances. What they ha ve posîted is clearly a mat ter of invention 
and convention which they attrîbute to cssenlia) reahtjes and kiîow- 
ledge. This is error itseİf, and it leads to error; it is İlke taking two 
identical persons and judging, merdy on the hasis of one s own 
standards and conventions and deşplte the Laek of difference between 
İtidir essences, that one person is a believcr and the other a h«retic, 
that one is learned and the other igrıorant, and that one is happy and 
the other wretdıed. Thus, with alî îheir daima of upholding the 
rational syllogj&m* they dbıînguish betıveen si mil ar İti ts and t re at 
dilîerent things as beıng similar. 

38. Eighth, the condition they have stipulated to the effeet that 
definitions must incinde dişti nguishing specific dıfferences (fuşül 
mumayyiza) is incompatible with t he ir rîistinction between w hat is 
essential and what is accidental. For there is no distıngubhing dtffet- 


3.7 1 tın the classic eııımple 'man is a radona! animsi’, 'man' is the spedes of (he genus 
animal'; other tpeciet are L horses\ ‘frogs’, L eats’, ete. At the saate lime, ‘a groMüg 
budy’ is the gertus of 'man' because 'man’, like plants 1 , is subsumed under the genus of 
‘a growtn| body\ Sû i& the genu& of ‘ataoluie body\ tor ‘man’ and “stone' are two 
speties of this 'body'. Thas a spedes may have moıe ıhan one (genıas» depeıtdiRg on 
ılıe other species with which it shares a gemıs. If we ask, for egacnpte, whal 'man' 
aııd ‘horse’ are, (he answer will be animals', lf, on the other hand» we ask what 
'man' and ‘ptasts 1 a re, the answer wiil then be ‘growing bodies’. tf we furt her ask 
whaf ‘man* and ‘stone 1 are, the ansvver wili be "absolule bodies'. Now in this contigurt' 
üon ‘animar is the immediate geous Qms of 'man', for ‘man’ ttand» subsumcd 

wlth other ansmals un d er the gernts of 'animal', "Âtısolute body r wouİd cunstıtutc a 
distant gemıs Oirtî ba'fd) of 'man’, since Ihc latter shares ıhb fenıu with a dws of 
things outside ammality, e.g, stones, See Râzl, Töftrfr, 50-1; PârâM, Isdghüji, 77-8. 

" TİNi,t is, the immediate and distant genera (see preceriıng noiej. The pomt that Ibn 
Taymiyya seems to be making here Is that the ınclusioıi of the immediate genus and 
differenee in a definitton it «bilmy, for il the tmmediale gemıs is (o be induded» there 
is no reastiın to eıcInde the disiant genera. Bul if the distanl geneta are cxduded, Iben 
the immediate genus musi alsû be çsciudcd, and the differenee shnuld suffice in the 
JeliniiLüEL. WHcn wç say in defming ; man' ‘He is a ralional ani ma!', the specific 
differenee, 'rationa!', indieates noihing bur ‘man’, for it is an essential attrîbute noı 
sharcd by any spccics other titan humanily. Thus Ihe mentioa of the immediate genus is 
iupcıfluoiE, and the cmıısiifon of the distant gençti whiie retaining the immediate genus 
is arbitrary, See al-Üadd, 73 ff. 
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ence among the aîtribııtes of the defıniendum that eorr&Kpcmefe to the 
defnıiendunı in general or in particular wîthout on e person considerîng 
it as essential and artother as accidental and necessary for quiddity.* 

39, Ninih t their argument ınvolves circularity, and thus it is invalid,. 
The circularity occurs hecense they hol d that no concept of the 
defîniendum may be forned unless its essential attributes are specified, 
They follow this by maintaining that a conce.pt of the essence must 
tirsi be fcrmed in order to form a concept of the quîddity. 1 If a 
person seeking to form a concept caıınot conceive the definiendum 
without flrst farming a concept of its essen kal quaüties, and if he does 
not fcnow that the said qnaliıies are essential until he fornı-s a concept 
of the object whlch is to be qualifîed—namely, the defîniendum—and 
if he can not form a concept of the object qua1ifîed until he forms a 
concept of the essential qualiıies and distinguishes between them and 
other qua£itiies t then the apprehension of the essence will depend on 
the apprehension of what the essential qualities are, and the appre- 
hension of the essential qualities w iti depend on what the apprehension 
of the essence is. Thus, neither the essence nor the essential qualities 
uill be known. This is a pörtentous eriticisin that destroys the fcund- 
ations of their doctrine and demonstrates that wha! they ha ve estab- 
lished is arbitrarv and has no foımdation in apodictic, truthful 
principîes. They hol d, on purely arbitrary graundg, that one thing İs 
of the essence while another is not. They do not emplöy any means 
by which the essential may be distirtguEshed from the non-essential, 
If the defin Sen dimi cannot be known without defınitıon, and definition 
is impossîble, then the definiendum cannot be known. Therefore, 
their doctrine is fulse. 2 

38 1 See pars. 35, n. 2, a mi 36, n. 4, above, 

39 5 See GlıazMI, Matfâıûi, 44 Ff.; İbn Sini, Najât, 46; idem, tahtrât, i, 199 (Enğtish 
(rans., 54), and par. 36 above. 

" The argumenl in this paragraph is as follûwi. h fes icnprtssiblc to fora a concept of 
quiddi(y »ilhout firel fomıing a concept of the e&eniial aitrifaulcn whiçh ron&itutc such 
qurddily- Or» the other haod, the essential atlributcs of a thing cannot he complctcly 
dfclinguishcd (rom the aoddeoial attrihutes vrithoııl Ant apprehending the qmddiiy. 
This, Ibfl Taymiyya efeetares, ınvolves circularity. İn his Sharh tM-hhârât , i. a», Tüsl 
acknowledge& a problemdik element in ıhe definition of the essence, for Uotming a 
concept of a thing is impossiblc »iltıout lîrst fornıing a cûricept of what is essential to 
il 1 . This difficuity » multipiied whcn both Aviceıma and Tûsî mainlain that ıhc 
neeessary acckfental 4Utnbutes (el- r amd( ol-idzim ghtiyr ûl-muqawmtn) arc İdcnlîfied 
nni by pneans of other aeridente but ralber through the essential aitributcs, by wlıidı h 
we must «stuıme, they mcanl those attribules that conslilute the ıjuiıhLity (Sharft 
ûl-Ishârüt, L »6. II. iy-iy|. [fwü. | 
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40. Tenth, 1 the disagreement nmongst t hem concerrıirıg definilioo 
carmoi be resolved iti teras of [their] prineîples; and what entails the 
equalization of evidence (tttkâfu ' aî-adilla) fagainst and for the tmthj 
h tnvalid. 2 


Chapter [ 3 ] 

41, THIRD POINT : 1 7 'beir Dvctrine thût tto Judgemtnt rttay be 
Known Except by Mearn of SyUogism 1 —whose foraı and content 
they havestipulated-—is a negative propositioıı that is not self-evideıiL 
Nor have they, ıın the fırst place, prodnced any evidence to prove İL 
Furthermore, they have made claims that t hey have not proven, and 
argued without the benefil of know!edge , Establishing t his negative 
propo&itîon with certiturie would be împossible according to ıhetr 

I fi al-Rodd, 7&-^, Ibn Taymiyya gives an eııampk illustrating thia dıtnUıily. Vv'fren 
we define 'man’ as 'a ratiomal an imar, 4o not in fact rvecessarily apprelıend whai 
‘man 1 is unkss, wc are cemin that 'ımm 1 pos»cs$ct the ejsential altributes of raliorıaliıy 
and unimality- But m under to be cemin that ihey are csscnlial, wc trnısl fcfkw Ih m 
flıey are not midcnlüf, and in order to kıww t his. wc tnusl tirst know what is cssential 
fnamtiiy, q«iddjty), for without ıt ve can not know »hal is accidenlal. 

4 b 1 The icnlh argtıınenı does not appeaı in al-Radd, and E have ııot heen abte m 
csîablish a sourcc from whkb Suytttr may have appmpdaleü il. 

■ The ihrıısl of ıhe&e eütıccmsly elllptic Jincn seçms to be that since the philosophcrs' 
arguments cûneeming the iheory d defmition («r, Ics» İıkoiv. the roore specific mucs 
presented in par.. 39) tûntradkt cadı ol her and arc ol cquıi slrcngth, t hey m üst adi t»c 
fabe bec&use ihey cannoi al hc Eme. Furthcr on the «jualiiy or equalizatLon of 
evidence f takâfu' al-atlilln), sec Muwâfaqai Sahih at-Manqöİ, i, 94-5; van liss, 
'Skeptkism', Sff.; Pcrimann, ‘Ibn Hasını on the Kqısıvalencc of Proofs’, 2.79 û\ 

4* 1 "Tbırd Poind (al-matıûm ai-ihdtith) appcars ndiher in Nashshâr’s edition nor im 
ıhe l.cidcn manustript. Howcvct h it la clear from Ibn Taymiyya’s own inlroduction 10 
Jakd (Transltuion, par. 5) that the refrlaliort of th« logjdans’ propoaition that ‘No 
ju.dj’E'menl may be katran cıcept hy means of the syllngism* is cine of the fcıur pojnh 
{tnaçdmûl). Stic &Esû ûl-Radd, 88, cv litre ıhe rcfulation uf this propüsilion is enliiled 
Third PotrıT. 

; The Arabic iogicians do not formuinte their doctrinc in such a ctearcut manner. 
The mean& 10 judgetiKnt {tatdry), ıhey ordinarily State, is hufia (pıtttf), vvhich may be 
asyllogtöin, indoction, or analo^y. Sec Ibn Sînâ, Mutat, 43; Ghazâll, Sfaqâsid, 34ı Râzi, 
Tahrir t ao (İL. 11-12). Ibn 'Alî al-Râzi, SharH al-Ghurt», (II. 4-7), defitıcr kufta as 
any inference wbose tündusiun stems, from two knüwn premisses {mi‘hujia hiyif 
ai-muqaddimaf&A ai-ma'lûmaiân). İl is saf e lo ît.ılc |ha| for ıhc great majoriiy of 
logjeiams kujjû İncludcs any OHe of Ihe Üııee argumntı (cf. Tûsî, Sİmrh al-ishArdt, i. 
416). Ibn Taymıyya's statement ınay thns be justifıed onJy in Irglıt of the faet that the 
logiciiirıs cuştrunarlly alt&dı great importaoce |o sylk}|îsm and «legato ınduction and 
analogy it» a nrnrpd statos. Sce Gtıazâli, Maq 4 şid, 37 ( 1 .16); Tûsî, Skurh at-İshûm, i. 
41 ?^ 
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own prinriples, How then dit) they know that no hu man being can 
form a judgement, which they consıder to be non-aıtiomatU;, except 
bjr mcans of a logicaL categorical syllogism whose content and form 
Ihey have prescribed? 

42, Thcy ako acknovvledge what is ineluctable-—that judgemeııls 
(iasdîgât) tire either self-evident or act|uîred T and that thcy caenot ali 
be acqu ireri because what is acquired is in need of what is self- 
cvident, 1 The di ffc rence bekveen t he two, a$ has previously been 
disaıssed un der t he subject of concepts, is relative and rdational: 
what may be acquired for one person m ay be seif-evideni for another. 
A seJf-evident judge men t is ıha! judgement whose two terıns, The 
subjcel and thc prcdicate, when concepiyalized* suffîce for ubtaining 
judgemental knowledge, without depending on a middle shared by 
both of Ihem—namcly, the jndicant {dalilf *hich is the middle 
term—and regardless of whether the two terms are self-evident or 


4? 1 <ilısEâ3i h Maqûşid, 34; Ibn Stnfl h İTtı/d': Mûdkhaf, 17-18- Râzi, Tahrir, mff.; 
Arislotlc, Analyiica Posteriora, 72 h E7 Ff._■ ‘Ou* own denirine is ıhai not flll know|edjc 
is demonstrativc: on the contrary, ktH>»ledge «T ihu immediaie premis^ü ıs 
indepcndenl of dcmonstratıon, (The ncetssitj of this is ohiMi; for since we must 
kncw the prior premisses (rom which denıonsirıilion is drawn, and since tlıe negress 
must end Ln immediate truihs, Ihose irulİK musî be indeınonstrâble.f 
2 The leon l indicanr {datit} acquired several t«chnical connolalkınü amonjç 
pfıilosophars and religiotas sehotan. The most general and agrecd-ıtpon defLtution 
secin» 10 he ‘that which Icmİk to what is being snughf, be it a conclusion {Htitija)* a 
3e^a| judgemcnt (Aufem). »r anythfng snughı aficr («terfıifr). İn cther words, an indacant 
is anylhing whkh, önce known, cntaiU thc knowlcdgc ot another. Logidans 
acknowl«tged tmn princfpal mc&nrngs. ai datti, the fırst being a synonym of huffa t 
ıiamçly, a syflogistıc, induciivr, or aTialogıcat infcrcncc throtıgh »hiçti a judgement 
{iaşdiq} is formulated, »hereas ıhc sccond is i he demonstrativc syliogism, defincd as a 
set of premisses uhidı when placed logethtr entaii another premıss (•» cotıekısion * 
Mtffti). The sccond meaning alsa indudes a sy[logixnı whicb pmceeds from thc cffcci 
ty thc causc, a sytfogism hnown as burhan intta. See, unıfcr datit, TalıânawT, ftashskâf, 
i 492ff.; Jurj3ni< Tû‘tffûL 93; Maımura» ‘Ghasâlî and Denumsiralivc Science', 1^9ff. 
Accûfdiiig to mosi theologians and legal iheorelidans, the indiı-anl is ıha| wh>ch, oncc 
refleeted upon soundly, results ân eerlain or prohable knowledge abeut somethîni- İhtı 
Taymiyya docs not atfempt a definition of the temi, but fn>m the nümcrouş con(cxts in 
w|ııch it occurs in his wrr[ings he appears to tise the temi in a variety of urays, inetuding 
those adopt«d by logidans, thcoFogians, and legal th&oreücians, fn this paragrnph, for 
instdrtce, he subseribes tu the [ogicians' ddintlion of the iııdicant «s 'afftrming thc 
middle ierm of the minör, and thc suhsumption of the minör ımdcr the middle'. $cc 
lurjAni, Ta'tfftit, 93. Generally, however, Ibn Taytniyya seans to lake the ierm in its 
»idesi poesible meaning, thut indudiıtg suda ennnoiAiitms as çvidçnce, middle ierm, 
cnnse ( r fr7rt), syllo^ism, proof, inference, antecedcns (in a hypertheticai syllogism), 
nnalogyı induclkm. See afeo Mntjdisî. al-Bad* wal-Ta’nkh, i. ju-ı, 3,(1, and p. 35 for 
thc dîffcrencc betnreen ’iîta and tndicant; TÖfi, *Alam at-Jaâhet, (9-20, 40; Jııwayni, 
Kâfiya, 46-7. 4S; paa-s„ 6g. n. 1, 65, (kî, n. 1, bdow. 
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ııot, It is vvell kııown thai people vary in tnentaJ aptitude more ıhan 
they do in physical strength. The quickness and quality of otıe mart 1 s 
perception may be mu eh greaîer ıhan that of another. Such a man 
would then form a complete concept of the two temıs so as to reveal 
through thal complete concept the necessary attributes whieh would 
not be evident to those whû cannot form such a concept. That in 
sotne propositions certain people need the mîddle, whıch is the 
indicant, while ot her s. do not, is an obvions ınatter, For many people 
the proposition may be sensory, empirical, demoiLStrative, or multiply 
transmiued [mulawMra)> wlüle for others it may be known by means 
of investigation and mference. Thus, many people do not themseNes- 
need an indicant to estabhsh the relation between the predicate and 
the subject; rather, they need such an indicant only for the sake of 
others; by giving exanıples, thev clarify for others such a reiatioıı by 
me ans of proofs for %vhich they themsclves ha ve no need 
43. The logicians argme that propositiûns known thTOugh mnitipSe 
transmission (tawâtur) f empirical enquiıy (tajriba), and sense per- 
ception (ftöwâs) a are pecuîiar to those who know t hem and çonsîituie 
no arguments against others; these proposttions are unlike olher 
propositions which îıave universal validîty and whidı can be used 
against an opponent. 2 But ttıis is ân invalid distinetîon and is One of 
the causes of heresy and unbelief, since the miracles of the propheîs 
are knowıı through nmltiple transmission. However., on the hasis of 
this distinetion a lügidan may argue: l To ine, such a report is not 
muItiple and therefore I do not lake it as an authoritative argument 
against me.' 3 But this does not constitute a valid condiliütı, 4 

43 1 Irîsteacl of höwds ^ense perceptiıon),, ihc ikiden mHnuscripı uhmJ the Bombay 
edition of ût^Rûdd havc i! as hmis (inluitıon). 

31 S*e tbft Sini, teMtm, i, 397—S (hnglish trans., m)ı RSiî, Tahrir, s67 fil 11-11); 
Gharâli, Miy&r, ıp {H- S"?)' 

3 On the subjedive ıialurc of the multiple transmission of prûpheiu; rcpurts see 
Ha]laq, ‘Induclive Corrohoration', ıı-ıft, 

* That is, ihcir rcjeetkm of the oeçurrcnce of tawâivar does ısot oonstitute » conditkııj 
which precluries. thon from. beLLevin^j in the coıuents of Ette repon. 

İn this paragraph, Ibn Taymiyya attempts to cpıaiify Ihc phitösopbere" categorieal 
sime meni that such knov/ledge as that rcsuUing fram the multipLe transmission of 
reporis «r from etnpirical and sensory dam is higtıly suhjectivc and thus does nut 
constîtul© evjdcncc against ıhc □pponent. İn aiHmUT he dıvides sensory fcntıwli!dge 
iııto parlicıılar and general* the lor iner tıeing derived from pariievkr espcriente, 
uni^uc to the iiKüvüdual penon, such as t&sıing or smelling a ccıtain kimi of fuod, 
fecling hunger or thirst. The laf ter, however» is common lo many, and suoıeıiımes to 
.ah, people. Csınsider* for itteitâltee. the inhahitants nf a villagp who ali kl 30 W of a 
mouaitain eifisting near their villagc. Tlıey ali see the mountain, jusı as al] people sec 
(he immm and (he sun and kuo» i hal dnnhmg water ^uenchcs on&’s thiıst and that 
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.44, Rdated t o t his matter m the rejection by many religious ituiö- 
vators, speculative theologians. and ptıilosopbers of the prophetîc 
reports which the tradidonists retain. The former say; *We do not 
âeknowledgc the&e reports' just as the un beli eyere proclaim they do 
not aeknou'Iedge prophetic miracles. This hap pen s because they do 
not know the cause effecting such knovdedge. They m us t accept 
these miracles aş an authoritatjve argument whether or not the 
reports werc laken by them as miıîtipiy transmitted» 

45, The philosopherelogicians held ignorîmt views, such as; the 
angeîs are the Ten Intellects, they are pre*existent and etemah and 
the intelİL-ci is the lord of ali beıngs beneath it, J No Jew, Christtan», 
or polytheistic Arab has ever held such a view. Nor d id anyone ever 
argue that an «gel İs the God of the eritire universe. They hold that 
the Active InteUect is the creator of everything in the sublunar 
world. z This bellef also constitutes heresy which no cne among 
the unbelieving people of the Book and the Arab polytheîsts has 
embraced. The philosophers argue that God does not act upon His 
wiH and power; that He does not know particulare and can not change 
the World; that the \VorId is an effusion and has beeorrte so withont 
His will, powcr T or ktıotvledge; 3 that whett One seeks intercession 

behrcading eauses d«ath. Coıttıtıcni senwıy knouledge» haımever, iı nf iwo types, 
depfcntlsng on thç objecl percejved. The flrst type rcprcsenla the dpprebentiûn of onc 
object by âli people, as in the ense of the sun. The ûlhcr te -an apprehension ot the 
species of Lhul ubjecl, for pot alî pcople eıpericnce the Miste of (he very oraDges, itel I 
bought yalçıtlsy, bot afi of idem do know whal oramges taslc like. 

in so far as the mnitiple tfansmission of reports (mwawMr) te coneermed, the 
gcııerality of pecplc kıuw ıhrough such reports of ite eniştence of Meeca and of diter 
importanl geographıcal sites, jusi «$ they knov of the past istence of sueh üprcı as 
Moses, Jc&us, and Mahamrnnd, Udthout advancing further evidcncc to prcnıç (hal the 
knowledge resulling from the mumw4tir can be employed against the opponent, ita 
Taymiyya coociudes by saying (hal em pirit a 6 knonlcdge, ijfce iamûiur kwwledge, is not 
necessarily or alvays a reiative metler» but can te sharcd by pcoplc and ıh us may biad 
tbem. Sce par. 44 beiow, and al-Radd, 92“ 102. 

45 1 That is, while ûıiy one of (he intellccts te not the lord of ite intehcels »bove it, iı 
is the lenf of ail ihal is benenüı il. Çf. Nasr, C&smotegkat Doctrines, ata-12; GharülT, 
Maqâşsd, 287, ıSSff.; (bn Rushd. Tahâfui, 183 ff, t fbn Sinâ, Nsjöı, ü8o-[; Jtmi, 
Durra, 41 (English uans., 66-7)- 

- Nasr, CosmoiogiatI Doclrines, 203-4, Tûsf, SimrH al-Ishûrât, iki- Lv. «59 ff.; Riü, 
Lubûb al-İfhdrOi, 105 ff,; Davidsûfl;, ‘Alfârabi urtdl Avicenna on the Aclive Intelled 1 ^ 
125 ff. 

■’ T»i, Sharh al-lsMröt, iii-iv. 726ff.; tbn Rushd, Tûhd[uı> 146ff., 226ff., 447ff., 
471 ff. (Engjish İrana., fkiff-, 135ff.» 279ff.» 286li., 296ff.); Ghtıilî, Tahâfm, 
m ff. (English trans., 63ff.); idem, Maqâşid, 220-2» 233, 239, 371 ff.; Rân, Luböb 
al-fsh&rttt. 87-90; Maımura, 'Avicertna ş Theory of God’s Knowkedge of P«ıtieulars\ 
299-312; Jâmi, Dutta, 20ff., sliff., 40 ff. (Bnglish trans.» 50fL, 55 ff., 66 ff.); Affifi, 
‘İbn 'Arabi'» 417; Morewedge» 'EınaeâlionKm and Şnlism 1 » 2-3» şff. 
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from the htgh sııbstances which one extols, siıch as itıtdlect& T spirits, 
stars, the sun and t he mocın, the intercessor comes inîo eontact with 
the one who$e intercession is sought; thus, what is. effuscd from God 
on these substances wıll re adı the one seeking intercession. 4 They 
liken this to the sun when it shines agaimst a mırror; the rayş faili ng 
on the mırror «re reflected on anot her location, thereby eausing its 
illunımaliom TTıose rays were dırected to that location because of 
the mirror’s rcfleclion, and they reached the mirror because it stood 
against the sun, They also hold that the angels are the Ten intellects 
ot the forces of good iti tlıe soul t atıd that demons are the ev i t 
forces, 5 They espouse other views which are known to be fabe by 
means of ratiooal proofs as weil as by immediate knowtedge derived 
from the Religion of tlıe Messenger. If t he ir heresy and unbeltef are 
greater t han those of the polytheistic Arabs, how can they aspire to 
the perfection of the soiıl while indulging ân thesc follies? This and 
other similar doctrincs requite a mudi more extensive eıpo&itiotı, 
but the purpose here is to discuss their clatms concerning logical 
demonstratiom 

46* They also ar gut* that apodictjc kmvdedge does not obtaân 
e\cept by means of demonst radon, whkh is, according to the m, the 
categorical syliogism. 1 İn this syllogisnı, they say, a umversal affir- 
mati ve proposition is necessary. J Aceordingly, they argue that nöne 
of the syllogisms which consist of two negative or two particular 
propositions produees valid condusions, whether with respect to 
their forms, as in categorical, eonjuncbve, and dtsjunctive cunditional 
syllogisms, or with respect to their content, as in demonstrative, 
rhetorical, dialectical» and poetical syllogisms. 5 We argue, however, 
that if it is necessary to have a universal proposition in ali that which 
they cali demonstration,. then this universal proposition must be 
known; that is to say, its uıiiversality must be knowıı. Otherwise,. if 
one doubts its universality and thinks it to be particular, no certain 

4 Ct. Stahraüiini, .Nikâya, 295. 

5 tıhüzâh, Miiijduirf, 190— l f 2916-9. 

46 1 AriSitcıllıe, Tapıca, 101/25 ff-; idem. Annlyüça Prfara, 34*25 ff. F GhazâÜ, MaçĞŞİd, 
37, 66 , 11 û; tbn Smâ, NûfâS, 69 El 

- Râzî. Tahrîr, 140-1; Ibrt Abi al-Şalî, Tuqwim> a; Ghanli, St<H[teid, 69, ?s r 
llovever, see AriituÜe, Amfyüaı Triom, 26*16: '[Tjhcrc pmuıl he a perfçel s-ylLo^isnt 
tthenıever urtiver&ılity is positad with nekrence to the majör icrm eiiber uffirniHİiveJy üt 
rteaatively." 

1 Ghaıtll, Müçteid, 69; Ibn Sini, Naj&ı, 7®, kg-6; Aristotlc, Analyticu Priotu, 
2 Ğ^21 Ef. 
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knovtrledge will resul! on Ihe hasis of it- A vaguc and inde terin inate 
propositiotı whose language alIows it tu be both uııiveml and par- 
ticular has thc strength of a parlicular, Since a universal îiffirmative 
prupositîun ıs necessary in order to reach knowledge by means of a 
syllogism—to which they apply ihe terin ‘rfemonstraiiotr—it must be 
said that if the knowledge of su eh a propositiotı is axioniatic, each of 
its terms may, a fortiori, be asiomatk. But should the knowledge be 
aequired, it would oîtimately rest 4 uporı self-evident know|edge> and 
tbis lcads to conjtınctive circularity (al-dawr al-ma'î)* or infinite 
regress of efâcient canscs {mu&thihirâi)? and both a re faliacious. 

47. The same may be said of ali other universal propositions 
(whether they belong to externaî ur mternal sense pereeption) vvhich 
they consıder to be the foundation of demonstration, and cali pro 
positions which must necessariJy be acceptedV These propositions 
may be s-ettsory* or they may be empirieal, multıply transın itted 
(mutawötirât), or intuitive, according to those who consider the m, to 

4 LUcralfy: it would reqııirc iyahtâj) sclf-cvidcnl knowledge h . 

Arabic logkt-ans di&tinguished between two types ot tiroukrity, the. tirsi bçing 
prttöo principii (al-danr ai-qabit), where »e assuıne as true whal is to be proven, and 
the other conjunctive circularity [ui-dum ût-nut r i). iMike ıhe former, çonjunetive 
dreuiarity is nal can si de re d as fullacious, smcc it doç? not, striclLy spcaking, beg (he 
«]ne$üun (sec secoud paragraph ıjf nex| ntılc). Wherc« thc propoailion to be proven in 
petitia principii prespppnşçs its owrv vahidity, the propoşilion m eorıjunçlj ve (İlfularily 
İmpties another, Lonjoined pruposilioıı (bence ıhe term ma’f), whicb 'in turn irnpîicss Ihe 
firsi; an erimple in poinl iş Ihe term 'lathçrhuud', nvhıch hnplks 'sonship', and 'scuiship 1 , 
in lurn, implics Tathcrhood'. Sec Tıhinmi, Ktahşkâf, i. 467-8, s,v. dam; and scc 
Ahumdu iLg.ıri. Jâmi\ ii. 11Û-J3, under ıhe same entry. The chaıcc ot Ihe crprenjan 
‘conjımcttve cıraılarity' tur a!-dawr al-ma'i is further ençöuraged by [hrt Taymiyys'l use 
uf ıhe cunccpt m tfirıjunctıcm witih the term iqlirânî; thus 'al-dawr al-ma'i aİ-îqtirânî'- 
Sec ç.j. Ibu TaymİyyS n Tafsil al-Ijmdl, 45 (İL 17-18); îıiem, mâ Qti fi tıl- 

Mashid, 167 (İL 13-14). Sec furt her par. 247 beiuw. 

6 [rtfınile regress of efficienl cause» (ır/<>Mi»û‘Jlîwf fı at-mu’tahikirât} is considered to be 
the eoming imo «Kİsience of ıhe cause #hen it produce& an effecı, for if il did. not 
produCc »n çffccl :t woutd |10İ be ıt cause. In other wûrdfi, a viıfficjcnt cfiLiSe (mu alhikir 
tâmm) ıs not 9 ca«5C ftfl Joflg aş it (Iiks nul producc an cffccl- Tfıış teing su, thc patise, 
in fact, prcsuppoıscs ıhe effecl, and the cffccl thc «urc. İn crnıiratlisiinçtlon to thc 
classıc infinite regress {laiğimi muta f âqib), thiş regress is knuwn as tm'tdıul muqârin, a 
oonjuncltve ınfimtc örcuEar regress. Sec İbn Tâymiyya, Muwâfaqai Sahih al-Mantjüi, i. 
215-l6î ii. 153, 

No*, İbn Tâyttttyyâ's argument in ıhe East fe* linçi of ıhi* paragraph seems to be 
ihat Ihe faltacy lies; in the ekim concemirtg the kno*ledge of arı alfırmative categorical 
propoeition. İf the proposiıion Es selfevident, then ıhe members or the pîuts sııbumed 
under il ire ai&n şelf-evidenl. Iİ, on the ol her hand, il iş infemed (nazari), then it mufil 
nlıimatcly rest upon Kİf-cvident know|edgt. But a gcff-cvident pıtıpustitm cınnol 
incinde members ihat *re net stlkvidcnl, (rence İbn TSymiyya’s daim for drcularily, 

47 1 See Giıusfili, A#r>*\ 186-92, Black, Lûffk, 97-8. 
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be ççrtain and thus binding. For ejtample, one know& that moonlight 
derives from the $u.n when one observes the moon s shape changing 
according 10 i ıs position vis-â-vis the sun, as when ihe ntoon leaves 
the sun $ub§equent to their conjunetion in the last night of the month 
ûr when t hey meeî in the full moon. They disagree amongsl themselves 
as to wheiher or not intuition (hads) leads to certaitıty, 2 

48. A not her example in point is püre ratıonal ma t ters. Yet anot her 
example is such statements as A one is half of two\ *the whole is 
grenler tlıan the part 1 * L things that are equat to one thing are equal to 
each other*, *twO contraries cannot both be true’, and ‘îwo contra* 
dietories cm neither both be true nor both false 1 . AH ihese univemd 
propositions which are laken as premisses in demonstration ımıst be 
able to yieid a conciusion without the medium of such de monstr atimi, 
In facl t this is often the case, If ît is known that one is half of two 
and that half of two is one, it wıll then be known that this particular 
one is half of this parpalar two. The same goes for alL the other 
propo&ilions, wİthoul their being inferred by means of a univeısal 
proposition, Likevrise, it is known that the who 1 e is greater Ihan any 
of its parts without resorting to a unıversal propositıon. Similarly, he 
who forms a concept of tvvo contradictories will know that thcy 
cannot both be true. Everyone knows that a certaiıı thiııg, like any 
other thing, cannot simultaneously exist and not esist, This does not 
need to be inferred from the statement ‘Nothing can simüitaneously 
exist and not exist\ The same can be saîd of two contraries: one 
eertainly knows that a thing } like ali other tfıings» cannot simul- 
taneously be ali black and ali wMte, or simultaneously in motion and 
tmotionless. To gain such knowledge one does not need a unıversal 
propositıon stating that "Nothing can he simultaneously al black and 
ali white, in motion and motionle&s’. 

49. Similarly, with respect to ali other things which are known to 
be contraries, if two particulars are knowm to be contrary to each 
other it w ili be known that t hey cannot simultaneously esist, For 
knowledge of a universa! propositıon leads to knovvledge of the 
majör premiss vvhîch contains the majör term, but this is of no use 
vrithout knoıving the minör pretniss uhich contains the minör terin» 
Ârriving at the conciusion T that these are two contrary meanings and 

2 To Itne best of knowledge» the drisctıssions regardajiig mtuiijon in tbn Sini, 
GbastSli, and Qu|b al-Dln al-Râsü do not ındicatc nçtfıcçahh: riîvcrgencç of opinitm on 
Ihı» quçşlion. Çf, [fin $ini, ishârât, i. 396-7 fl.np.liih trans., 12 1): Ghazilî, Mi'yûr, 
E f> 1 — 2 ; Râzi, Tahrir,. J 66 - 7 . 
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thus cannot both be true, is possible vdthouf knovong the majör 
prerniss, rıamely, that 4 No two eontraries can both be true\ in order 
to know this, there is no need for a syllogism, to whıch t hey ha ve 
assigned the tem l demonstratıon\ This tem as found in the Speech 
of God and His Messenger as well as in the discouiK of varions 
religious seholars docs not eoirespond to wh$t they cali demonstration; 
rather, t hey assign the term ‘demonstration.* to that whİch is encom* 
passcd by a sylîogism whose form and content they themselves ha ve 
stipulated. A case m point is the followıng e^ample; if one wishes to 
refute the argumenl of those who adhere to the doctrine of States {al- 
ühwâl) v and who argue that these States are neither existent rtor non- 
existem r one wî.II say: ‘These two are contradictories, aııd any two 
contradictory matters can neither be both true rtor both false, for this 
would render one thkıg simultaneously es is ten t and non-existent, It 
is therefore impossible for a State of a thing to be made simultaneously 
ejtistent and non-exiâtent, The knowledge that this partictılar thing 
cannot be simultaneously esistent and notı-exi$tent is possible without 
this universal proposıtion. Thus, in order to arrive at the concltısjon* 
detnonstration is not needetl’ 

50, Another example is the st memen t: This is possible and anyîhing 
possible must ha ve that which gjves preponderance for îts existence 
över ıts non-existence*—acoording to the more valid of the 1*0 
opinions—or: 4 Anything which is possible must have that which 
gives preponderance to one possibility över the other"—according to 
the opinion of some scholars 1 Another statement: *This is created, 
and ali that is created must have a creator/ Tlıe particulars sought 
after in the untversai propositiotıs, namely, + Every thing created 
requires a creator’ and 'Every possible bekıg must be given prepon¬ 
derance by an agenty may be known f in their view, by demonstrative 
sylîogism \vitlıoui such propositioııs, though they arguc that without 
these propositions demonstmtion is not possible, It wil1 thus become 
clear that this partini!ar created thing must have a creator, and that 

49 " Aftmdl (sitıg. hâl) represerrt. atlributet whirrtı are nol at Ursi fmnjv rooted {ghayr 
nKrifcfaı) îr their Eiıb)en but beeome su onîy taler, wfıcTcupon (hey will ite knoM'D as 
malaka (aplitudm&l). One tueh atlıibute is the abilUy to write. Wiıile at a rather y mıng 
age wriıin$ ts not among İliç a|iribu(es tıf a person,, it later becmn an inseparahte 
altribule öf t hal perşun. The phiiosupher» held that kil is an atlribulc belonging to an 
«Jtistenl thing (matv/ûd), bul is, in itseli, neiıhcr cnurtcni nar noû-eıisîent- Se« under 
kil in Ahmadnagari» Jûtni', âi. 4, and Tahânawi, Kashshâf, i. 35i). 

50 i Ibn Sinâ, Najöt, g6ff. ; Ghuzâl]. Mi'yâr, 
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the existence of this particıılar possible being must be given prepon- 
derance by an. agent. If one thinks it possible that a thing can be 
ereated without a ere a tor and that it can be susceptible t o eniştence 
and non-eristence without arı agent giving preponderanee for its 
existencc, then one will, a fortiori, think this to be possible with 
regard to ot her ereated things and possible beiugs. And if one is, in 
one’s own mind, absolutety certain of this, one will not need a 
demonstrative syllogism in order to arrive at the conclusion, natnely, 
that 'This thing is ereated, therefore it must have a creator% and 
that This thing is possible, therefore its existence must be given 
preponderance by an agent’. 

51. What will make the matter more clear is that you will find no 
one who wishes to reactı a conelusiott through a demonstrative syl- 
logîsm, who$c validity he jrealizes, without his apprehendtng that 
conclusion by ıneans other Ihan this logicul demonstrative syllogism, 
Aecordingly, save. for the.se logirians, you \vill find no one among the 
learned who constructs his proof from two pretnisses. Rat her, they 
set forth vvhatever cvidence ıs needed for the conclusion to be obtained; 
the evidenoe may consist of one, two f or three premisses, in accord- 
ance wiîh the patiktik r need of the person drawing the inference: 
people’s needs do vary" 

52. We ejtplained this matter when wc wrote about al'Muhaşşal, 1 
and expounded the criîique levelled by the learned majority of 
seholars âgainst ıhoşe who hold that teli acquired know1edge must 
deri ve- from two pre misse», and that two are indispensable and none 
other is needed’. 2 İn refuting them one should draw on radona! 
subject-matter which is not inferred from the tesis of the prophets, 
for through it the falsehood of the ir logic beconıes evident. But 
should one d ra w on material kııown from the tcxts of the prophets, 
the need for a univerşal premiss hccomes manifest. For esample, 
if we wish to prohibit a type of w in e ıvhose legal status has not 
been delerim i ned, we sayı ‘Wirse inebriates and every inebrîant is 
prohibited.' Or we say: it is an akoholie beverage and every akoholie 
beverage is prohibited,* Our State ment that inebriating w i ne i$ an 
akoholie beverage is knowtı from the text, namely, the statement of 
the Prophet t may God bless him: ‘Every ıtıebriant is an akoholie 

52 1 Jhn Taymi^ya allâcked Râzi's «'rilingr, ittduding İliş influetuiill \1nhnsmi, leh a 

number oi his ıreıiıiser. »one ot whidı, to ıhe besi of my k[iawjedge, was endiısively 
devoled to a cnıiquc of this work. Sec e.g. Muwû[ûq<,u Sahih af-Mmqai t prnsm, 

- Scc Introdudinn, Part t, Seçtirin 5,. ahovç. 
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beverage.’ 3 Our statement l Every alcoholıc beverage is prohibited L is 
knovm from both the text and consensus, and t here is no dispute 
with regardl to ît, The dispute, hovvever, concerns the minör premiss, 
ît has been authoritatively recorded in Müslim‘s Sahih that the 
Prophet said: ‘Every inebriant is an alcoholic beverage, and every 
alcoholic beverage is proh i bileti 1 İn another version: "Every inebriant 
is an alcoholıc beverage, and every inebriant is prohlbited, 1 Some 
people may think that the Prophet* may God praise him, formulated 
this in accordance with the logical mode in order to demonstrate the 
condusion on the hasis of the premiss just as the logicians do. But 
(his is exorbitant jgnorance on the part of those who think so, The 
Prophet, may God praise him, is far above usiıtg such methods to 
expourıd knowîedge, Even tho&e individual scholars in his community 
who do not have the m i od and knowledge of the Prophet would! not 
permit themselves to follow the methods of those logicians, They 
consider the logicians ignoramu&es who know only the arts of arith- 
metic, medicine* and the üke, and who are unht to occupy themselves 
with dem ons t ra t i ve, universal* and apodictic Sciences, or with 
metaphysics, 

53, Müslim thinkers have exposed this matter in the ir books and 
have discussed the logicians exten&ively. That alcoholıc beverages 
are prohibited is already knovvn to Muslims: they do not need to 
arrive at this [condusion] by nıeans of syllogtsm, Some of them* 
however T had doubts about ccrtain kinds of inebriating hevemges, 
such as wine made of honey, grain, and of her stuffs. İn the two 
Şahıhs 1 it h reported of Abu Mûsâ al-Asüart that he said to the 
Messenger of God, may God bless him; k \Ve have a beverage made 
of honey ealied bit* and another made of corn called mizr , 1 The 
Prophet, whose revelation by then was alhcomprehensîve, said; ‘Every 
inebriant ıs pnohibited,’ 2 Thus the Prophet, may God bless him t has 
answered Muslims with a urıiversal proposition in which he clarified 
that anything which inebriates is prohibited. He also explained that 
everything that inebriates ıs an alcoholıc beverage, These are two 
true Eind congruous universai propositions; the knowledge of either 
of them necessarily leads to the knowledge that every inebriant is 

■' Müslim, Sahih, iii, 15S7—S, 1205; Bukhârl, af-JOmi' of-Şahfk t iv. 28, sq>; Tınnidhl, 
i’iöfte'ft, i. 341-3, Pot ol her prophcîic repom relative t» the protsaîMtionı of wincs, seo 
Mfensinclt, Çonatrdana et indice*, jj, 

53 1 i.e. at'ŞaHth of Müslim and al-Jflmf aİ-Şahtk of BukMrî. 

- Sec Riikhâri, al-Jâmi' al-Şekik, iv 39-30, and par. 51, fi. 3, atwvç. 
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prohibked. The knovvledge that every İnebriant is proiıibited does 
not hinge om knowing boîh of t hem. For if a person who believes in 
the Prophet knows that he, may Ged bles^ him, said Every ınehriant 
is prohibited’, that persom will then know that the inebriatiııg wine is 
prohibıted. However T one may be uncertain about whether the 
Prophet intended the amount or the genus of the inebriant. This 
uncertain ty pertains to the meaning of his words; if his intention 
becomes cltar, the judgement sooght w ili be known. Likevvıse, if it is 
kıtown that wine is an alcoholic beverage and that this kıtouledgc is 
further confirmed by its proiribition, t hem he who judges the drsputed 
w ine to be îawftıl will not cali it an alcoholic beverage. If it is known 
from the revealed test that every ınebriant is an alcoholic beverage, 
this alone wiîl be a proof for the believers who know that every 
alcoholic beverage h prohibited. However, he who does not know of 
the prohibition of alcoholic beverage» becausc he does not belicve in 
the Messenger will not use the Prophefs statement in his inference. 
Even if he knew that Muhammad is the Messenger of God + but did 
not know that he prohiblted alcoholic beverages, his statenıent 4 Every 
inebriant k an alcoholic beverage 1 would be of no use to him, What 
would be useful to him instead is the statement: 'Every inebriant is 
prohibited‘, for only then «ouİd he know that alcoholic beverages 
are prohibiled, becanse 'alcoholic beverage* and 'inebriant 9 are, 
according to the La wg iver, two names for o ne and the same thing; 
for the Lawgiver, as well as for the majörity of seholars who judge 
every inebriant as prohibited» the two names are concomitant in both 
the general Çumûm) and the particular (khtışüş). 

54. It is not our purpose here to settle this legal question, but 
rather to draw attention to the use of examples. The aforementioned 
example k oftem cîted by Müslim seholars who wtite about logtc, The 
logicians give esamptes in a form that is abstracted fronı concrete 
matters, and that does not refer to any particular thing, so that the 
example vvould not [be understood to] deri ve fronı a particular form. 
For imstance» ttaey say; 


Aîl ,4 is B 

Ali B İS C _____ 

Therefore* ali A k C 

The aim t hovvever. is to arrive at the knoıvledge of particular mat ters, 
One might thiıık that abstraefing particuîars is ıteeded for arriviog at 
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particıılars. But this is not true, for vvhen the logidans are asked to 
prove the certainty of the two universal premisses whtch they employ 
in al their rational syllogisms that are not derived from İnfallible 
sources, yon will fınd them introduring argomeııts on the hasis of the 
particulars sought after wıthotıt kn.owing the tın i ver sal proposition. 
Knowledge of these prenusşes t here for e does not depend oıı denıon- 
stration. ReveaJed prûpositions arc not in need of the rational 
inference they term demonstration. Nor do the rational Sciences 
need their demonstrative syllogism, Thus, the syllûgjsm is ıteeded 
neither in re^ealed nor in rational Sciences. Therefore, it cannot be 
argued that kisowledge çatın ot be attained escçpt by ıneans of the 
demonstrative syflogtsm they have prescribed. 

55, What nıakes the matter clearer is that sensoıy propositions 
can on İ v he partieıal ar. For ıf we d id not realize by sensations that 
this flaiîie burns, and that one also buruş, [and şo on) + we wouJd not 
know that al flames bum* If we makc this a univeısal premİss and 
say ‘Ali flames burıf > we shal have no way of knowing for certain 
the trnthfulness of this universal premî&s wltbout knovrîng, a fi?rtion t 
that flames burn in particnlar instances. 1 

56. Someotıe m ay say as they do: "The purpose is not to arrive at 
the kmnvtedge of particnlar matters, beeause demonstratiort yidds 
only a univer&al proposition, and the conclusion therefore cannot be 
but universal. 1 Universals exıst qm unıversals only tn the mind, not 
iti individuals. W e maintain that, according to this supposition, 
demonstration does not lead to the knowledge of things in eıistence 
but to matters which are in the mind and wMch do not subsist in 
partıeularş. ff demonstratkm does not lead to the knowledgc of 
esisting. things, it wîlî then he of littîe. îf any, us e. But they do not 

SS 1 IShn Taymiyya ctmceived ali wQrtcl]y fcnoftiedge (that is, ımfevıealedl kıuwledge) 
as originating in sense peroeprion, whelher it is eıtperience w intuition. For hım 
intuitioo «epreseats whal may be called Lheorttical espeıieMe, süet as ‘observing the 
dıangin| shepe of the ummhi auoording (o the thange ot tt& pûftidan Yİs-â-vis the wlp'. 
As in actual, prattical cıcpeneftoe, so alno în intuilkın wiU the scrıscs he mvolvcd in 
aûjuiiKtg the sense dala. Ali knowiedge of thmgsî in this world, aside from. divitte 
knovricdge» must begjn «ith parlfcui&r peroeptibte things. Only afiler ihe process af 
sensing is complete does the mûıd came into play m order ia uııiveısaliae ıhe patticular 
sense dala- Bul universaUzalion is the »ork of the mind, nol of ıhe actual enumetalkm 
of aîl inslances found in the world. Thus, «rtsinty concerning, the untveısal praposilion 
h nol lenabic, and the unbersal proposition, so lt»n Taymiyya seems lo say, is no more 
ccrraın than ihc know3edfe deriverf from the aelual parliculars that sttbjeeE to our 
sense perception, See Jbn Taymiyya, Naqd ıS6, 1S7 -S, 202-3, 206, 207; 

idem, aUFuNfâRı i. 57: idem, aMfedd, 315-17,108-9, 37*- 
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admil this, 1 alttıough t hey use the syllogism for arnving at t he ktıow- 
îedge of eıtrattıerual and metaphysical csiütents, We ha ve elsewhere 
explained the truth of the matter; rıamely, that those things which 
are sought af ter in the physical Sciences (matâlîb tabfiyya) and whkh 
are not basesi upon neces&ary, universal [premisses], but upon [preın- 
isses that are truej for the nıost part, do not result iıı the [apodictic] 
condusions the demonstratıve syllogism was intemied to produce. 2 

57, Their universaJs in metaphysics are even oıûre erroneous than 
their universals in physics, and nıost of their discourse conceming 
the fonner is fallycîous gucs.swork, far from being truthful propositıons 
ffom whîch a denton&tration can be constnıcted, We ha ve becn told 
throııgh an unbroken chain of transmtssion about the Leading logidan 
[Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik] al-Khûnajî, the atıthor of KashfAsrâr 
(iî-Mantiq, al-M£tjaz t and oiher ^orks, 1 that juşt before he died he 
said: 'İ die havîng known nothmg estcept that the pos&ıble requires 
(yaftaqir) an agent.’ Then he added: *“requirement” (iftigâr) is a 
negative attribute, thus 1 die knowing nolhing\ We have been told 
the same about another of their prominerıt scholars, This is a matter 
known to anyone who is acquainted wîth them and who knowg that 
they are the nıost ignorant people on earth with regard to the 
methods by whieh rational and revealed knowledge is attained. 
Hxempt from this igtıorance is anyone vvho has studied a Science 
under their guidanee but wîıhmıt their logieal methods, for his Jearning 
wiil then be derived from that selence, not from them, This k frue 
duspite the great efforts they have «pettded in demonstration, by 
which t they daim, they mensine the vahdity of Sciences. If they 
know something about the Sciences, it is not through the nıethods 
they have established in Jogıc. 

56 1 Lhcrdly: 'they do not hoid this’ (iü ya^ûMm bi-hâdkâ), that ibey do not 
mainlMn that the sylb|isn does not resııtt in knowtedg,c of cstcrnâl particu ı&rs. 

1 The »rgumemi introduced in the lısl semence b a» folkjw&: as demomstrahon ınun 
ulnmately wttr ^ propositions ıha! belong 10 the worW of emprical and sensory 
kâûwiedg > e« it does not, in fact, rest on tnıc umvcnal propıttitkuıs, since the knowlcdgc 
eınbodied in enckı proposilions öerives f™m the euumerâtıöiı of üıe majorily of imtanceı 
and is therefore aî best tvighly probaMu, bol «ever çetinin. 3 ee also par, 55, n. L ı, 
above. 

57 1 Afdal at-Om Ali Muhammad b. Nâmiwar 'Abd al- M alık ai'Khûnaji (d- 646'i 249), 
a tagîcian who bcionged 10 ıhc ShâA'î legal sehool. Sublki, Tabaqâı, v. 43. Brotkelmacın 
(Geıchichte, i- 6117) lisis buth ırorks, tat gives the former »s Kashf al-Asrûr ‘an 
Ghanirtıid et-Afkâr fi a!-Maatiq. Macfı (Camhtgm, p, 270 (no. 3157)) lists anoıher of 
his wOrks on tofîc efititled Jurmî Qawâ'id«t-Maniiq. See nto'Resdıer, Developmtnt, 
194-5 pimim- 
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58. To prove that the attaki men t of apodictic, universal knowledge 
as we!l as parücular knowledge does not need their demonstratioıı, 
we ought to say that, îf there must be a u.niversa.1 propositîon, theıt 
such a proposition must be knovvn through one means or another ff 
they know it by means of an inference which proceeds from the 
observed to the «nobsenfcd, then the judgement of a thing would be 
like the judgement of that which resem hles it, Just as we know that 
this flame burns, we know that the next, unobserved flame \vill also 
burn becauiîe it resembles the fitst flame, bence- the judgement of a 
thing îs like the judgement of that vvhich is similar to it, We maintain 
that t his îs an inference by analogy, which ıhey daim does not yield 
certainty but inere ptobabîlıty, 1 Aîthough t hey ha ve arrıved at the 
universal proposition through analogy, they assert that in trıauers of 
certitude analogy leads onjy to probahility, 2 They argue that when 
particukrs are sensed there occurs in the mind a universal knowîedge 
emanating from the Bestower of Intellect; or, alternatively, when 
sensîng particulars, the mind stands prepared to receive the effıısion 
of the universal that e man ateş from the Bestower of Intel lect, or h as 
they may cali it, the Active Intellect, ete. 3 We reply that the argument 
by which on e proves that the universal judgement does exist in the 
mind must be based on certaio knowIedge 1 not mere probabiüty or 
igiîorance. 

59. If they argue that such univemaJ proposîtions obtain axio- 
matically or neccssarily, this position will be tantamoont to sayîmg 
that these univeraal proposîtions are known aaıomatically or neees- 
sarily, and that the mind is compelled to receive such knowledge. 
Should this be tnıe, the knowledge of individuated particulars and of 
the spedes of univemls would also occtır in the mind a&iomatically 
or necessarify, as is the case in reahty. The affirmation of sound- 
minded people of the existenee of individual, sensory matters is 
stronger ıhan their affirmation of univemls, and theîr affirmatioû of 
the universaİity of spedes is stronger ıhan their affirmation of the 
universality of the genera. Knowledge of particulars is döşer to 
natura) in tellilerce than fcnowledge of ımiversals, and thetefore the 
affirmation of these particulars in natura! mtciligenee is stronger* 

5 # 1 Gîıazitl, Maqâşiâ i 90 ff.; Ihp Sâni, kkâr&t, i. 419 (English nans. f 130)- 

■ Um SİM, Mm, i. 419 (Engtish tnuvs., 129-30); Ijt, Shmh af^Gharra, 198; 
JCtabîşf, ShorH h 94, 

S Cf r GtıazBİl, Maqûşid t 372-3; and seç b)sq Rabmafl’s seetion in Encydopaedia 
iis. §3-4. s.v. J ÂvtMiına h . 
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The strorıger the intetleet the mor e universals it comprehends. There- 
fore* it should not be said that the kııovvledge of individuals depends 
on the know|edge of species and genens. Nor should il be maımained 
that the knowledge of species depends on the knowledge of genera, 
for man may be knowıı to be sensuous and to move by voli before it 
is known thâl indivîdnal persons a re so T and that hu man s may he 
known to be so before it is known that every individual ani mal is so. 
Therefore, the knowledge that of her animals are sensuous and that 
they move by will does not depend upon demonst radon. For if a 
judgement eoncerning ali hum&fls and a(l animals beeomes known, 
the mind will arrive at that judgement through the knowledge that 
what is unobserved is tike that which is observed, or equal to it vvith 
regard to the eause which neeessitates ıts being sensuous and movirtg 
by wiH—thereby using analogical and causationai inference (tjiyâs aî- 
ta'lFİ)^ which are etnployed by the jurists as proofs for establishing 
legal judgements. 

60. The logicians daim that anaiogy leads to probability. while 
their syilogism yîeids certainty. 1 Eisewhere, we have shown that their 
doctrine is the most failacious of doctrines and that anaiogy and the 
catego rical syilogism are identical. z They differ only in their particıılar 
subject-matter: if the fsubject-matter is çerisin in one of Ehem, it wiH 
be certain in the other; and if it is probable in one of the m, it vvill be 
probable in the other. This is the case because the categorical syilogism 
consists of three lemis, the minör, the middle, and the majör. The. 
middle term in a syilogism is called in anaiogy a *cmı&e\ a *ratio\ or 
a l commön factor*. 3 If someone says concerning the ease of wine: 

59 1 CausılioiMİ inferente içiydi al-m'til or qiyâs tzi- "ilkt) m an analogical legal argument 
ha&ed on. a "illa, 41 rotio legis , fmnd in two parlicular «»ses and eocıtainipg the ratıonalc 
of the judgemeni {hukm), A dassic crample of ttvis anaiogy is the case of wine, who*e 
jnehnaling çuality caplicitly ranslıtulcs the {Vb) ot ihe pruhibitıon decrccd by 
the Lawgivcr. Accordıngly, jny other subMiince tıavirıg the atlnbute uf inebri&Cİun 
musi bu preseribed as prohibited. in eomıadâlincticıı to ıhta ıype of inference, çiyât af* 
daldlo {jndicinioüiil anaiogy) represenls a conciusion readıed on iht; bastı of a factor 
which poin t s t o. or signifies, but does not spectfıcaEly siipulale, ihe ratio legis. For 
ituflance, since the Lawgiver allowed levying a lilhc { r mHr) on a minörü agricullural 
produee, the juriıts concluded that alms~tax (ultA) is also to he collecled. Utılsk© the 
inlcnKaltng quality of shc winc» tUhe wj» no! ilself ihe canse bot only a meanı to 
pntnting ou! the juılgunıcnl un ihe faatk of the equivalûnce belween the t«û [ype! uf 
uıxe$. Amufi, Ihkâm, İİJ. 96-7; tbn Oudirnij, Ruw<iat ai-Nâzir, ato-l; Shırâzî, Lama', 

65-fi. 

60 1 Sec par, 5&, nrt- 1 and 2, above. 

1 Sec pars., 193-301 bejo»'.. 

■ ! Se« par. 59, n. 1 r ahove. 
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'Ali wines inebriate\ and 4 AII inebrianti are prohibited’, he must 
prove the tnajor premtss in arder to complete the syllogism. 4 He will 
then be able to say; 'Wine inebrîates; therefore, it is prohibited. in a 
marnıer analogous to grape-wine, ou the grounds that t hey possess in 
common the factor of inebriation.* For inebriation is the ratio of 
prohibition in the orîgjnal case, and inebriation is a İs o found in the 
assîmüated case. 5 Ergo, whatever determines that l All i nehri ant s are 
prohibited’ a fortiori determines that inebriation is the ratio of pro¬ 
hibition. Determinîng the judgement in the case of an analogy is 
easierbecaiLse the origîııal case attests to the prohibition of İnebriation» 
and thus the judgement vvil! be known to ha ve beert established in 
certain pariiculars. 

6ı. in anatogy it h not sufficıent-—as some scholars ha ve mistakenly 
thought—to affîrm a judgemeîit in one particular just because the 
judgement is found in another particular s on the grounds that they 
both share a matter in common, but a mat ter whieh has not be en 
proven necessarily to entail a judgement. Rather, it must be estab- 
lished that tbe factor common to both of them neeessarüy entaibs a 
judgement» and that that common factor is the mıddle temi, lurists 
and legai theoreticians cali this matter "the enquiry into the effidency 
of the attribute in the judgement', 1 This is the most Central query in 
anafogy, and its answer is frequently needed in order to assesıs the 
validity of analogical reasoning. The opponent may reject the attribute 
in the original case, or the judgement of that case; he may reject the 
attribute in the assimilated case, or he may reject îhe attribute aş a 
cause of the judgement. He may ârgııe: T do not concede that what 
you ha ve determined to be the common attribute is the cause or 
the indicant of the cause. 1 İn order to prove that it is, evidence must 
be provided by either the tesfcs, consensus, Öa&sification and Sucees- 
sive Elimmation (absahr w&l-taqslm)* Relevancy (munâsaba ) 3 or 

* That is, he must prove the univcrsaEîty of thç müfor premiss *AII iiKbıi^te âre 
prohihiiecT, whıch^ in ıhk case, findi ils justification sn the prophelic Sunna. Sce par. 
53, 3, «Eme, 

5 Legal anaJcıgy cûnsisti uf four ele menls (0) Cine orijinal ca&c or ıhc preottfem i aş-i) 
found in one uf Lhe primary suurccs of the law s the Bssiroilatcd üt new case {f^l 
who« solution is t o be ek t er mi ne d, (e) the cause, ratio fegk, or the rcievant simîlarity 
{ ilfa) betweem the original and tise assimilatpcf oaws, and (d) the judgemcpi {kukm} or 
lhe decision whkh is transferrod trnm üte nripnal to the assimilated case. See Bâjî„ 
Rudûd, 69-73. Lor ftsrthcr deki! scc GhaJrâlî, Mustasfğ, ii. 23® ff. 

#1 1 Âmtdt, Ihkûm, iii. 152; Bâjı, Hudüd, 75- 6. 

1 The method of Onıillcation and Successive Hlimination {absebr H>ai'tatjtîm) b 
ciTtptoved in establtslîsng the cause of P or tht- Fathimle behind, îhe judgement decreed 

(**t p. fû fommtj) 
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Coeşstensîveness^um-Coesduşiveness (datvarân ) 4 —for those who 
follow such methods. 5 Wlıat proves that t he comnıon attribute which 
necessitates t he judgement h either tbe cause or the indicarıt of the 
cause, is that which indkates that the middie term necessarily eptails 
the majör term, as weJl as mdicating the validity of the majör 
prermss. Thus, if the cause îtself were established, the inference 
wou!d be- a causal demonstratkm (burhan illa ); a od if îts indicant 
were establbfted, the inference would be an indıcative demonstration 
(burhan dalâİa ). 6 When syllogism leads to probabîlity and not to 
certainty, the majör premiss will only be probable, This is an obvious 
metler, Hence, many jurists use the categorical syîîogkıtt in law in 
the same maniler analogy is employed in radona] Sciences, The one 
is ide nt icat with the ot her. 

62, Those later îheologlans and thinkeıs—such as Abu al-Ma r âLl 
[al-Juwaynl] t Abu Himid [at-Ghazâli], al-Râzi, Abu Muhammad al- 
MaqdislJ and others—who argue that ratîonal Sciences, unlike legal 
Sciences, do not enıploy analogy and that t hey rest ııpon absolute 

in Ehe orijinal case (tee par. (io, n. 5, above). By thi& muthod. Ibe jürisi ideııîifies ati 
candidalcs. wfch »re thoughf t* be the possible c-âııse* of ıbe judgemerii and suh«:qu«ıt|y 
eiiminates those tthich a re less likely ıhan oıhers 10 constituic a çuu&c, untıl sııch * pojnt 
when he is lett »tih only one. This Lite is conHiticred 1:0 he, wit!ı ıbe htghesi değile ot 
piûbâbilıiy. lhL L timse ut ıbe jadgemeıtt. Formally, ıh İh argumest involvts the umdiLoûnal 
dJsîunClivc Syllögism Sri; par. m ±\v\ hfiüü», and Ihm Oudirnj. Rawdni ai-Nûzir, 25.; İbn 
Sini, Najöl, 86; İMijM, Tarffâî, tOi-J, î v, al-iabr n>a(-iQipim r Gkîâli, Mtatoşfâ, it. 
395-6; idem., Miyâr » 156-8. 

■ Whctı the «wse in thç origiıuıl ense is idcntifaM# and h tnöwn to resul! in a 
jud§emenE whtch serves the puıposes ot the |aw (such as the avûidance üt undue 
HiıMips and the proiection ot pubLic mterest), fim celationship betwâen ıbe canise 
{raîio legis) and Us jndgememl ıs sasd to be relevant {numâsıha). Ses Âmkti, Ihkâm. ın. 
68, Furthcr om munâşiiba, s« İbn Tahrîr, 449ff. 

4 Dawmân (CocîtteDsivcMss<ıijm-Cocxdysivc,ftcss} te presen t s a ekrottologıcaily taler 
nomendature tor a oombination of the lwo methods used im ktentıfyıng the çau«, 
flamciy H md (CoeKlcnsivencss) and 'aks (CocKİusıvcness). in tard the judgement ot 
the nripal emse must cxisl «dıcncver the çsusç eabls, atıdı im ’aks it muSI not etlisi 
when the cause eanıtol be. tonndL Wine, tor ejtantpie, is jınJgcd as prohibited bcouısc il 
is an üiebriaat; when il ceases tu be an incbriant h m when il fermente iıtlo vincgır, the 
jııdgemeat, prohibition, ınust be removed. See Tabana»!» fCmMhaf* 1.469, s.v.. dawarân. 
Pupher on tbis method see ibn al-Humâm, Tahrîr^ 468 ff. 

' See İbn al-Hnmâm, Tahrîr, 468, 489. 

^ See par, 59, n. l» abovc- 

' $eee.£. İbn (ludâma, Ratadaiftl-Nüzir, 12 ff., 35 (İl. 17-18); ibn at-Hâjih, Muntahü 
aRty'ufid, 6-11; İbn al-Humânt» Tahrir, 11-15. 

6j 1 Muwaffaq al-Dln Abü Muhamnıad r Abd Aİİih ibn Osdisuı al-Mujdist »as a 
dkıingpişhed llanbull JurisE and theolo|ian {d. 69^1223). See ibn Rajab. Dkayl, ii. 
1 33-49 (tu»- 272); Erityd^Mnlut 0/ İslam 2 , in. 842-3» s.v. *lbn Kudlma ai-Makdisi' 
(by G. Mukdisil. ' 
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radon al indi çanta, 2 ha ve dfeparted from the vkws of Müslim thînkers 
as wçlj as of atîıcr sound-minded schoLars. Indeed, arıalogy is emptoyed 
in the rational Sciences just as iî is used in the legal Sciences. For 
ıvhetı the common factor s Is proven necessarily to entail a judgement, 
this proof wî11 constitute evidence in al! Sciences, And when it is 
proven thal t here is no ef tiden t difference ( farq mu'athtkir) betvveen 
the assimilated and originaî cases, 4 this too will conştitute a proof 
(dcttîl) in ali Sciences. Wtlerever analogy can not be used, categOTİcal 
syJIogism carrnot be used either. 

63 . Abu al-Ma âli [al-Juwaynl] and the thinkers before hini neither 
followed nor approved of the logicians* method, Rütbe r, they dr e w 
inferences on the hasis of indicants which t according t o them, neces¬ 
sarily entail what they indicate, without, howevcr, resortmg to the 
methods of the logicians, The majority of thinkers infer the unobserved 
from the observed if the common factor necessitates the judgement. 
Likewise, they dravv an analogy between them on the hasis of the 
common term f the cause. the condition {shart), and the indicanL 1 
Their adversaries contend that 'the judgement of w hat is unobserved 
is established not on account of its beirıg found in that whtch is 
observed, but rat her taecause the; urtiversal proposiıien itself is süf¬ 
lide nt for that purpose withoot the necd for analogy*. We reply: the 
same is the case in legal Sciences, for when there eıists evidence that 
the judgement is contingent upoo the common attribute, the origtnal 
case îs not needed. The very evidence which indicates that the 
judgement îs contingent opon the attribute is sufficienh But since 
this evidence is universaî and since the universal does not [externally] 


' See e,|. Juvviiyni. Burhan, vtil. il. par, 694. 

1 i, e, the middle term, t he caaw. 

4 When the difference between the oıiginHİ and the assimilated cascs is saki to be 
eflkienl, il rocans thal such a difference supejsedes uny sLmîlarity beiwrcn the two 
câses that miglıt bc deemed rclcvant. The efficient difference bctwccn white wınc and 
vinegar. namcly the inloxicam attribute found in wine and ab$rn| fromvînegar, precludes- 
trealitıg the ı*o tubstanceti as equal, âlthoujth bnth sharc the aüributes of being vvhie, 
liquid„ and a vine produet. T 2 ıi& ccmâidenukm stands in eontrast y/iılı ıhe onfmary 
prosedüre entploycd ân dra^iog an analogy, whcreby any ditlfcrciiM bcf!*«rt (he two 
parltcnlar* (w«) RUHİ be proven as irrelevant (d Ighâ' al-fâriq). Ibn Qudim«, Rawdat 
ai-NâziF, abs-g; Ibn al-Humâm» Tahrir, 479ff. 

<J 1 The common lerm (ûUjam'bil-hadd: İn. brmging two p&rticulars togrlkr on the 
tmsiçi of a term, i.e. the middle)» the eause (‘iUa) h ıhe condilicn (skart), and the iıtdicanl 
{daMj are different names for the element of similarity found betmn two tfoinp. The 
least comımNi of these lerıns is ıhe condiıion, whieh ıcfen to ıhe rclevant similarity 
whkoıti whidt analogy cannol be d*nwn. Se* under hadi mmhmmk, datif „ shart, and 
HÛ, in Jorjinî, Ta'riföi, 73, 93, 1 ıo-ll t T34., 
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exist excepî individımlly, one will know t hat through t he mdividuation 
of the or iğin al ease that üniversal is realized (iahaqqaqa). Thîs matter 
is usefu] i o legal m well as the rational Sciences, Therefore, yon wi1l 
know that wh e ne ver t here exists in an irıference evidence indicatîng 
that the common factor is the ratio of the judgement, or that the 
[efficient] differences behveen the original and the assimilated cases 
are non-existent, 2 the inferenee will constitute a valid analogy and a 
sound indicant in vvhatevtr Science ıt is used. 

64. Scholars have disagreed concerning the tenn qîyâs. A group 
of legal theoreticians, such as Abu Mâmid al-GhazâlT and Abü 
Muhammad al-Maqdisî > have argued that the term ıs tısed in hs real 
sense (haqîqa) in analogy but in ıts meîaphorical sense in the cate- 
gorical syllogjsm. 1 Anot ber group, such as Ibn Hazin and others, has 
argued that, to the contrary, qiyâs is used in its real sense in the 
categorîcal syllogısm and metaphorically in analogy, 2 The majority of 
scholars, however, argue that it is uscd in ıts real sense iti both of 
them„ and that rational qiyâs applies to both of îhem. This view> 
which is correct» is held by most of those who have discoursed on the 
prindples of Religıon (üşül ul-dîn), the prinetples of Law {hjm/ al- 
fiqh), and a variety of rational Sciences, 3 The essertee (haqıqa) of the 
One is ideni icat with the esçence of the other; t hey differ onlv in 
form, 

65. Linguîstically, qiyâs means ıhe measuring of one thıng against 
anot her, Thjs involves measuring a partîcular thing by arıother par- 
tîcular thing sîmîlar to ît, as well as measuring a partîcular by a 
üniversal under which it is subsumed together with other particulars 
sim Har to it. For, in the mind s the üniversal is an analogue of its 
partîculars, and that is why it applies and corresponds to the m. In a 
categorîcal syllogısm the mind proceeds frottı the partîcular to the 
general,, common, and üniversal meaning which applies to it as wdl 

' See par, 6a, n. 4, above. 

64 1 Cf. Ibn Qudâma, Ratvdaf pl-Nâzir, ±j p whcrc bç tJdftK; iht fottc>Wİng: 

Wc have mentioned that demonstratinn constsls of twn prcmısşes from vvhkh leSMİli 
ii eondluSiûn. If lifte preıttissen Are fıut ceTlaın, the mterence w ili tıoi be âlileıi 
demonstration; and it Ihey are probabte» Ihıi inference is calkd juridical syllogism 
(çiyâsan fiçhiyyatı )... However, giving it the natne çiyât is nutaphotjcal (majûz), 
for ıl İnvolves the suteumplion of a parlicular under a univcrsab, on the other 
hatıd, is measuring one thing by means of anolher. 

1 Ibn Kazın, Tayftı, ]ö8, rejeeti ıhe appücation uf Ebe tenn qiyâs 10 induetbe 
ressoning. 

1 See e.|. Oarâfi, Tanqih al-Fusüi, Ibn al-Hıamâm, Tahrîr, 4X3. 
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as to ot her purtittıtars; the mind tlıus judges the particular in accord- 
ance wîth what is necessary to the common universal by proceeding 
from that consequent universal to the fim antecedent, whıch is the 
particular. 1 Categorîcal syllogisıtı is thus a passage from a partieuiar 
to a general, and then from that general to the partieuiar; that is, it 
proceeds from a particuîar to a universal, and then from that universal 
lo the first particuîar, whieh is then judged by that universal- Accord- 
ingly, the indicant is more specific than that whıch it indicates, 
namely, the judgemcnt, For the ex istence of the indicant necessîtates 
the ex istence of the jüdgcmeni; the consequcm ca n not be more 
specific than its antecedent, but rather more general than, or equal 
to it.~ This is what is mcanl when one says that it is more general. 

66 . But what is indicated—namely, the locus of the jııdgement, 
the matter judged, predkated and qualified s the subjeet ] —is either 
more specific than the indicant or equat lo it. What is indicated is 
deserihed as more specific than the indicant» but not more general, 
For if it were more general, the indicant would not be concomitant 
wifh it, and therefore the judgemctıl would not be known to be 
affirıned of it, and thus İt would not be an indicant. İt wil be an 
itıdicant only when it is a consequent of the matter judged, namely, 
that ıvhich is qualified and predicated, and tvhtch is called the. subject 
(mawdıt\ mubtada ). İt necessarily entails a j udgem erit (hukm) which 
is the attribute, the predicate," the judgement (hukm )—and it is 
called the predicate { mahmül , khûbar). An example m point iş i nehri- 

6 ,g 1 The üniversel, İbn TaytniyyA sttıiii lo say, » a ııeAenMhMtioo based ou an 
attribute or attrîbuieâ found in tSıeae parıicularfi.. A sytlogjsnı then. rep-'nesents the 
subsumption of a particuîar, whk‘h fi 'self cûasthutes the sonra? of the generatizaiiort, 
u neter a uuiver&al! w(ıieh is an anaJügue (makat) common to afi as partîculars. Sce 
Introdurtion, Part I, Seetıon 3, above, 

2 As hare üreri by İbn Taymiyya, the iıtdiont, or ıbç «mtççcdcTit,, te itse pariicular» 
anet tbal which te indicated te the oonse(|uent or the univcml. Scc par. 56, n- 1 , below. 

66 1 İn the prevîous paragraph, the indicant fc n$ed for |Ik particuîar which feads to 
the mtivej&ahthe tatter beingthe abstractedanalogueofit»pnvticulars, İn this pantgırapıh, 
İbn Taymîyya is speakiug of the itıdicanı emboditd an the majör prçmtes of the 
syllogbm, For what is intücaled in the proccss of generatiiaiion futun the partieuiar is 
the resultani unfrmal stamm. But önce «e arrtve at ıha ualvetsal pnmi», the 
indicant tncoıiKt this vwy premiss, and what is mdıealed te the parlicutar, i.e. the 
sübject of the predicate in the conclusion. Thus, if the «mduikuı h more general than 
the pnmitset, then il mil go beyond Ihem and will not fd!ow from Ihem nccessarily, 
This rclatkın betvrcen ihc ptcmiss» and the emdütion entaiîs that part of the condusion 
(what ih indicated) «çili nemam even afteı we have ddeted the prnnim Therefore, 
the conoDmitancc of ıhc pıemiste» mıh the conduston mil imi be tenablc. 

2 Scîe par. IJO, n. I, below. 
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ation, wtıich is more general than the dısputed case of wiııe and 
more gpecificthanpıohibitkm. The indicant may heeqııal jn generaliiy 
and speeifidîy to the judgement, and il may be concomitant with 
what is jtıdged, Such is the mode of reasoning on the hasis of the 
indicant, irrespectivc of w.fıether ot not it is cast in the form of the 
categorical sylîogism ör that of anaiogy, It is a matter under&tood in 
the miıtd, though language can not express it. Accordingly, people 
infer conclusions on the hasis of evıdence without espressing their 
inferences in words explaîning whai t hey ha ve in mind. They may 
express their inferences in clear ternıs, though they may not adhere 
to the method of a particnlar group of dıeologians, logicians, or 
others.. Knovvledge of the antecedenl must be clear either im ilsclf or 
through an alternative indicant. 

67, As for analogy, it represen ts the passage of the miri d from öne 
particnlar judgement to another on the ground that they share a 
ünîversal, common meaning, since the judgement is concomitant 
vvilh that meaning. Fıııthermore, as has previously been mentioned, 
the concomitance must be. established on some grounds if it is not 
obvious, Tire mind fırst forms a eoncept of the two particulars— 
namely» the orıginal and the assimihtcd eases 1 —tüten it proceedb to 
the concomitant—namely, the common element—then to the con- 
comitant of the concomitant, whieh is the judgement, The judgement 
must be knoıvn to be the concomitant of the common elemeni, 
wbich in that cootest is termed a majör premiss, The mind then 
proceeds to affimı the consecjuent of the first parlicuîar antecedenl, 
Thus, in fact, both ihe syJlogism and analogy are identical. They 
differ only in the ınanner in which they form and cast the indicant, 
But the reality wbich creates an indicant, that is, whieh makes it 
entail that which it indicates, is one and the sanıe.^ 

67 1 Fot a definiteon of the sssimilaled and origjnal cases, seç par- 60, n- 5, attovc, 

J '['hc assumptİPn underlying ihe view thm ita syllngism » subslanlİYeiy equivalenE 
to snatogy rest» on pus denial ol ita universai as iomethin| exisliııg onttide ıhe mind, 
ûukpemdenLİy uf ita paiticulaıs. ita Taymiyya bolds ıhe universal to bc a şort of 
absirâctbii of parlifulars whıch txist la the re al *orld amel are subject (o our serise 
perception. Since afi know1edge—with ıhe cuception of rcvealcd truths, »tıktı ahviıjusty 
need ao sylloglsm—ejüsls as. parliculaT, any generalim™ o! such knowledge remsim 
probablc. Ateortlingly. whcnm ita subjcct-maitçr is nui spcıdkıit, boüı syllogjsırı 
and analogy yİCİtf probahle fcnüwfcdj>e. \Vtather Ibn Taymiyya distİNgUİshcd betWC&fl 
degrees of syjfogistic and analo^ical prDbabüİty is uııoCİKı matter, whiclt CMlildt ta 
dbeussed here. Bul ıhe re m no doubi that ita Taymlyya ^mıîd ac.k nuıulcdge the 
pûtaibiiity ıha! a ıiraversaJ proposition in ıhe syllogism is based cm more than one 
parücukur, *hereas analogy may be Limilcd lo only onc (sce Introduciion, Puri I, 
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68 . It is ou t of igncrance and error t hat t.hey give as an ejsample 
of analogy the folknving: ‘Heaverı is- composite; therefore» it is etin- 
tingent, auaiogous to man/ Then against this analogy they produce 
objections. Had they said: ‘Heaven h composite* and 4 Every coıtı- 
posite is coııtingent’ t here would be even in ora objections againsî 
this enample. If the catogorical syllogisnı is empîoyed with regard to 
an ev iden t mat ter, there w i 11 be no differenee between it and analogy. 
Fer the ımiversal in the mimi is an analogue of its particolars, and it 
is for this reason that the categOTİcal syllogism corresponds to and 
agrees with analogy; in fact, analogy may be more demonstrable, 
and because of this, sound-minded people reason by means of it. 

6g, As for their argument that a definition can not be formulated 
through simil itlide (mithâl)* it would be true of that similitude by 
which no diştinclion can be drawn betwecn the definiendum and 
other things, so that by means of sirtıiKtude one knows whât is 
concoınitant to the defimendum, coeıtensively and eoexclustveJy; 
that İs, the definition would exist vvherever the definiendum erişte 
and would be absent wherever the definiendum is abseuL it is by 
means of the definition that the corrcsponding, cnnconutant defi- 
niendıını is distinguished both coesteıısively and coexclusively; when- 
ever the definition occurs, the definıendum wi|| be distinguished 
ffom other t h ings. 1 The majority of schoiars conceîve of the definition 
thus. They do not ad mi t the inclusion of the general gen us (al-jirts aî- 
'âmmf' in the definition, For if the intentioıı is to define by means of 
a name, then when a non-Arab ââks about the meaning of khubz he 
will be shown a loaf of bread and told This is it T ; and he will then 
understand that khubz is a term which eneompasses ali that is bread, 
whether or not it is in the shape of a loaf. 

70, We have dtseussed the vîew$ of the speculatıve theologiatis 
and the logicians in detail in our discounse about al-Mıthoşşal and in 

Setlimi 6, abûve), Ultimately, bâving elimiMted tise possibitity of a demortsiratEve 
syllogism» the probabilistîc di&tinciion is reduced (o a choicc between anatogy and 
impcrfecl inducljon, the latter represenling the highcsl probablc means by whidı the 
majör preıeıss of the syiksgkm is rcached. 

1 See par. 15, n. i, alwve. 

2 The general w higjh genus {fitti 'âmm„ or jins 'dfi) as the feroadesi category undet 
whkb a thing may be subsumcd, When askcd, for imsianoe, to define an objeel we are 
löükmg at, we may say it k a p;ılnı, a tire, a plrtiU, a body. A palın is the spedes of ihc 
genns 'trte\ and Irtc;, at ihe same lime» is the specieıt nf the gertus "plan t’, a raf st> cm. 
İn ibiş eatample, "body 1 is sak! to be Ihe mosl general ûr the highesr getıus of a palm 
trce. See FUrflhl, IsâghtijL 76— 7; Ibn Tumlös, MadkhaJ, 36-7. 
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other works , 1 The issue is expıessed in abstract esamples. 1 If t he 
purpose iş to prove t hat Ali A iş C witb the mîddle term aş B 1 it 
shouid be sakir 


Ali A is B 
MİBisC 

Tberefere, ali A is C 

Someoîie may say: ‘ “A is C” is inferred on the hasis of D, since D is 
Cr L *D is C” because D i.s tf, and since also **A is B’* t therefore *'A is 
C’ Y on the grounds that t hey possess in common that \vhich e mail s C, 
namely B. 1 This example, İlke the one preceding it, is valîd, but 
t,here is here an addidonal i nference on the hasis of whtch A wa$ 
conduded, tlıough the middle terin, ö, is predicated of A 

71. We say: their State men t to the effect that demonstraticm must 
incinde a universat premiss is valid; and it is for this reason that 
through demonstration they can arrîve only at universal concluşions, 
They also maintain that demonstraiion results only in universals, and 
that the highest universaLs are the pııre intelligibles whîch do not 
admit of change or permutation. Through these intelligibles the soul 
reaches perfection and becomes an inteİligible world whidı parallels 
the existing world, unlike propositioııs, whıch undergo permutation 
and change. 1 

72. If what is sought through demonstration is inteİligible universals 
v/bidı do not admit of change or permutation, then these universals 
must obtain by means of rational propo&itions who$e acceptance fa 
necessary—nay, by means of propositions whose modalilv is necessity, 
as in the exâmples 'Every humarı is an ani ma I’ and ‘Every eriştem 
being is eitlıer necessary or possible', as well as other sııch universal 
propositions which do not adini t of change, Thus, they classify Sciences 
into three types: 1 [1] that which can not be abstracted from maüer, 
neither in the mind nor in the external wor)d; name İv, physics, 
whose object is the body; |2[ that which is abstracted frorn matter in 

70 1 Sce par, 53, n, 1 „ «bovç. 

! i.ç. lci symboltc nutabun. 

' As Lt sUmüs, ihis syltogİHil reprcsepis the: fourth figüre. HflWGver., tl is lifcely (hal 
IbflTaymıyyâ ılteanl lö pJûûî Lİıe twû (Mmiılsı:» in the Oppûsdtc ünler, Iherâby pruducııtg 
the fır s L figüre. 

71 1 Cf- hm Sina, Afar/öf, lûjff. h |rt<j (I, 4), Jlfl; GhMâlî, Maqâşi 4 t *7$, 173-3; 
Badawî, Platîmu apud Anıbfi. ıbii., yıii. 

7i 1 İbn Sina, Shifâ’: Madkhal, 14; GblUtlii, Maqâşid, Jı-i, 
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the mind but not în the external world; namely, mat hem a ti es, which 
treats qııan.tîîy and numher; and [3] that which is abstracted from 
matter in both the mind and the esternal world; namely, metaphysics, 
whose object is the Absolute Existence (at*wujüd aİ-mutlaq ) and 
other tssnes related to it qua esistence—such as dividing it into 
the necessary and the possible, and into substance and accident, and 
dividing substance into the subsistent {hâl) and the snbstratum 
{muhali)» and into «hat is neither a subsistent nor a substratum, but 
has the re I alton of governance, and into what is ne İlker subsistent 
nor a snbstratum and does not ha ve such a relation, The firşt J type of 
substance] is form, and the secünd is matter, namely, prime matter 
(ûi-hayûM), whose meaning în their language is substratum. 'fise 
third is soul, and the fourth is intellect, 2 

73. Most of the philosophers consider the first as part of the 
category of substance, but a group of the ister philosophers, such as 
Ibn Sina, refrained from ealling it substance, This group held that 
«hen substance orists, its eniştence is not in a subject (mawdü*); that 
is, ir is not in a substratum where the subsistent can be dispensed 
with; ra thef, it is found in that whose eniştence is other than its 
quiddity, And since this is not the case with the First, He is therefore 
not substance. 1 They disagreed with their predecessors în this regard 2 
and dısputed the issue with them on mene verbal grounds, but could 
not come up with an aîternative opinion which is vatid and radon al, 
Assigning the name ‘substance" to that which they uphold is a matter 
of convention. They also maintain that substance is anything which 
is not in a subject (fı mawdû \just as the theologjans say it is 
anything which is self-subsisting, bounded (mutahayyh ), 4 maintatns 
attributes, or sustdiK acddents, etc. s 

- Ibn $inâ, Afajtâr, 135 ff.), 236-44; RâZİ, Lubib aidshârât, 48-55ı idem, Mtthasşah 
57-B- Batîawî, Plûiinus dpud Arabts, 26-7; Ghazill, Magâsid, nolf.; swe also under 
Jawhûr in Jürini, Ta'rîfif , 70-1, and in Amitti, Mubln, 109-11, 

73 1 That is, Gûd is nal sabitince. O. Amidî, Abkür, fol». 73ah; Ibn Sİnfi, Ntfât, 
313-17; Kfcm. Hudöd, 33-4; Riıi, Muhmşal, 83, 

2 ifcm Slnâ , tfıutüd* 24, s8. 

1 Ihkt, 24 (II- 2-8); Ghazâli, Mi'yûr, 300-1. 

4 İn kahim, hay yu aş the voîd w spaçe occupıçd by a malcTİal Wy or non-matenai 
lîncity, stıch as substance {}awhav). MııUıhûyyiz ts suçta a bosty . See Jurjinî, Ta ’rifât, 
83-4, s.v. al-fıayyiz\ Tah&oawi, Keshstütf, i- 300, s,v. NiutofMyyiz., Muwâfaqot Sahih uf- 
Mmqût, i. 144, îir 1071 Ibn Sini, hfajût, 171 ff.; Taflâîlnî, Shark al-*Aqü id t 25,36-8 
(Engiîsh Irana., 29-30, 41-2). Fcu furtber w«rccs, »c Amidl, Abkör, fola. 73af. 

Taftttaâni, Sharh d-'Aqâ'id, 25 ff., 37 ff.; A midi, Mubin, 110; T#Winawl, kmhshâf, 
t- 203-7 (s.v. Jomkar), JOö (s.v. Mutahayyiz). 
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74 . As to the substantive aspect of their alternative opînionj their 
daim that the existence of the possibles is superadded to their quiddity 
in the esteroal world İs in vali d, Their daim that the First 2 is an exisp 
ence conditioned by negatîvicy is also İnvalid. as we have expounded 
dsewhere/ However, our aim here is to speak of demonstratîon, 

75 . İt must then be said: in addition to misicading some people, 
the logidans’ discourse is embellıshed and contains falsehoods that 
require lengtby description, We shall point only to somc of the m 
here» They are as follüıvs. First, ît should be said that if deınonstratîön 
results only in un i ver sal s, and if universals are substanliated in the 
minds but not in individuals, and if İn the esternal wOrld tütere cxist 
only individuals, then no individuat can be apprehended by ıneans of 
demonştralton, Nor can any esktent he apprehended by means of 
sueh demonstratîon; rat her, only matters in the mind m ay be so 
apprehended, It is fcnown that even if the soul is assumed to reach 
perfection only through knowledge—though thiş proposîıkm is faise, 
as we have explained elsewhere l —demonstrution does not coılstıtute 
such kııow!edge, for the soul neither knows any of the emtents, nor 
does it become m intdligible world paralld to the exisiing wrld. ît 
would rathcr become a wortd of mental T universal matiers through 
which nothing of the existing worîd could be known, İn this knowledge 
there is no benefit, much tess The attainment of perfection. 

76 . Second, we say: the higheşt of ali esistent beings h the Necesr 
saıy Existent, wtıose existence is particular, not universal, for in the 
universal it is not impossible to conceive plurality (sharika ), 1 But the 
ûceurrence of plurality in the Necessary Emtent is mconceivable, 
even if that whieh predudes concdving the occurrence of plurality in 
it is unkoown, !ndeed p if it becomes known that a universal rnatter is 
common to both the Necessary Existent and another mat ter. it is not 
the Necessary E\i$tent which will be known, Furthermore, in their 
view, the mteîiigible substances which are the Ten Intdlects—or 
mor e ıhan ten, as maintained by such philosophers as aİ“Suhrawardî 

74 1 IbEi Tiymiyja vieus t he latet logicians' critEcrsm of ıhtu prackccssors 1 düctrinc 
from iwû penpectives; itıc fim, caprcsscd in par. , is linguistic (lafıi) <ırkd the other, 
e&pfe&sed in thıs paragraph, is suhsumâve {ma nemf}. 

" See par, 73 abovç, 

5 üi-RadiL 64-9. 

75 1 Cf. al-Rodd, m fi.; and par, abovc. 

76 1 'That iş, ihf cûnöîpliûn of the üniversel does not d. i* ati o w its bcing prcdttabfe ûf 
ııiajıy. Cf, Lawkari, Büyün at-Haqq, 135. 
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aMvlaqtül, 5 Abû al-Barakât [al-Bâghdâdî],' and! othets—are indi- 
viduaî, not ımiversal substances, lf we know only universah, t heri we 
shall knovv nothıng of thcse sutatances. The same m ay be saicî of the 
celestial bodies, which thcy say are eteroal and everlasting. lf we 
know the universals only* tfıe n these bodies can not be known, an d 
thus we shall know neither the Necessary Existent nor the Intelfects; 
neither anything of îhe sotıls nor the celestial bodics; neither the 
elemente nor the geııerafing snbstances. And fhese, according to 
them, are the entırety of the efcı&tent&, What şort of knOwledge, 
ttaen, is that through wbidı the soul reaches perfection? 

77, Third, 1 by dassifying the Sciences ınto physics, mathematics, 
and metaphysics—and by ranking mathematics ah o ve physics, and 
metaphysics above mathematics 2 -—the logiciamhave dıstorted realıty. 
Physics, whkh is the knowledge of the bodies existing in the extemal 
wortd* the pr itici ples of their mo ve meni, their transformation from 
one state to another, and their dbposîtkm, is superior to the nere 
caku lation of abstract qu an t iti es and numbers, lf man were to conceive 
of only a cirde, a trî*1 ngle s a square t or abstract mımbers—’Or of al! 
that which is found in Euclid—he would possess no knowîedge of 
eriştem beings in the ex tem al world. And this does not İead to îhe 
perfection of the soy I. Had countabies and esternal quantiîies, whkh 
a re bodies and accidents, not been required in îhe knowledge of 

3 See the f atîler vâgue siâiement in SvhrA«ardt h Mikamı at*hhrâq t ü + 138-4$, 155; 
S«e also Abû Rayyân, Usûl al-Fabafa al-hhrüqiyyû, 164; Landolt, ’Suİıravınlrs "Tsles 
of Irütiation 1 ”* 479. 

1 This daim ba& ptuvcn diffkmft tu suhstantiatc in Bajjhdâdis wnrJi. H™evcr, sce a 
sofliewhal inditeeı staientenı ıo this effect in at-Mu'Mbar, iü. 156-7. Sec ı|m> Pines, 
‘Notç’, 175 ff, 

77 1 The third argumcnl in Suyuti’s ebridgemem is in tacı the fourth in ai-Radd. 
Suyüti's rcason for «cLudtnglhe origtnal third arpmenı, whichtrcats ot the phttesophical 
theûrjf of universals, rnay well hsve been this, üuıt the aıgumeni is eften invoted 
thrcughout the treatKç as the squrce of numerous logical and met&physical errors (sec 
htreductbn, Peri |, Sectiftn 3, ebove), Ibn Taymjyya retained the hçiief ıha! sin® 
metaphysics, the supreme philosctphkaE Science, investiptes the natura of univcreal 
esistence {itî-wujM ai-külli)., knowledge of any dedty wtrald he neither vaitd nor true. 
For ail univennlı «bl onfy in ihc nıind, and the philt»rapfıers s metaphysics is nolhing 
but a set uf generalizaiions csprçsMog a know3ed|c öf a cornmcm »dribute that is 
cöftceivedl by the mind to en$t among individuaks. The common aiıribute d«» not 
reveal îhe disiinetive qualitecs under whjch indmdiıtls are suhsnmed. The intellîgtbte 
attribute coflUhM iû icat ptrhculan is mental and has no reai existetıve. On '«istence’ 
as the maifi oempation of me taphysics and ıhc latter'ssupremaey overuîtEerphiiiMophiiati 
disceplınes, «e Ghazâlî, Mûqâşid t 133, 136. For Ibn Taymiyya 1 » ârpment, see at-Red d, 
139-33, attd par. 79 below. 

" Seç par. 73, n. E h above. 
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physics, it wouki not ha ve been considered a Science. They have 
considered the Science of geometry as an introductioo to the study of 
astronomy so they can utilke it in the demonstrauons of astronomy 
or deri ve from il benefrt in the constructıon of material life, This is 
the ense despife the fact that the ir syllogistic demonstratıon eannot 
prove, coextensively (trtutjuridu).* condusively, or validly, anything 
except these mathermıtıcal matters. Thus arithmetic and geometry, 
which are Sciences treatîng, respectively, of discrete and continuous 
quantitie&, 4 are apodictic Sciences which a! 1 ow for no contradictıon 
whatsoever. An example of this is the addition, di Vision + and muh 
tipiication of numbers, and their ratio to each other. If yom add ıon 
to 100, yon will know that it is 200,. and if you divide 100 by io 5 it 
will be ıo^ and if you ntmltiply that by ıo T the resmi t will be ıoo, 
M ul tipiication is the opposite of di Vision. The mııltiplcation of 
integers is the process of rendering one n um her the times of another 
number, and if the resuit of this nıultiplîcation is divided by one of 
the two numbers, the other number witl resuit. Likewise, if the 
number resulting from di vision is multiplied by the divisor, the 
dividend wiü resuit. Thus, the dividend îs equivalent to the number 
re su İti ng from multiplicaüon, and each of the two numbers multiplied 
is equivalent to the dividend or the divisor. The ratio brings ali these 
numbers together; the ratio of one of the two numbers multiplied to 
the product is the same as the ratio of mnity to the other number 
multiplied, and the ratio of the product to one of the two numbers 
multiplied is the same ratio as that of the other number to tınity. 

7®. These and similar matters of which arithmetic tıeats are rational 
and are common to ali those who possess reason, There is no man 
who does not know something about them, for they are neeessary for 
acquiring knowledge. Thus, they use t hem as examples, as in "one is 
half of two\ There is no doubt that these proposıtions are universal 
and must be accepted: they can by no means be contradicted, 

79, Such are the prtncipleş of their phüosophy which Pythagoras 
laid down, They used to cali his fplîowers those who adhere to [the 

3 On Elik ü(. l c tnrd, pars.. 15, rl, I, and 61, n. 4, above. 

* CûıHirtuous quanlity, whoee patis tona a singte costinwm, is eiıher spmiu! or 
temponU. Spatiaü guaaliiy uıay be onc-dimcnsionfll (a Jinc), ı^dimûishnal (a Mface), 
or ıhfee^ümeaskmal (volüme). Tcmpoıal ^uanthy, bowcver, is Adimcnsioııa] and is 
cûrtstituied of the series of the pası, preseni, and fulü re. As opposed to cûndsuûvs 
cjüantity, dîstreie t|ua£ility is represraled by inlcgral numtters (1„ 2, 3,, 4, ete.T See Jhn 
Sftıfi, NajdS, 116; Ibn Rushd, Tetkhtş Mtmtiq Aristû: at-MaqüIâı r i. 29tf. (English trans., 
fj ff.); iuîjini. Tarif ât, 164, i, V. (d-Aarftrtt; Shcikh, DİCtİonery-, Jolj. 
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cksctrine of | number. They thought that abstract mımbers exisl outside 
t he min d, bul Plato and his followers found out that t his is erroneous. 
The latför 1 thought that abstract quidditîes, such as the absolute 
hu man and absolute borse, are existeıtis outsîde the mind and that 
t hey are preotistiııg and eternal. Then Aristotle and his followers 
found out that this is erroncous, They nıaintaiuıed that îhese absolute 
quiddities ejtist in the externaî world concomitantly (mugârim) with 
the esistence of individuais . 2 The later followers of Aristotle adhered 
to thiş view, though it too is erroneous. What exists in the estemal 
world is ne ver universal; İn the extemal world t here are only indi* 
viduals . 3 If it is saî± 'The natural universal 4 esists in the extemal 

1 Grammatically, the sureci of Ihis Arabic semence refers lo Ihe fodlowers of 
Pythagoras. li Ls elear, however, Ihal this is not whal Ibn Taymıyya intemded, The 
doctrine of ‘âtetrad quiddittts' b such as the ‘absolute teman’ and ‘absolute borse', 
beiııg oulside the mind, pre-cıistmg f and clenıaL, » nolhmg but the Platomc idcas, 

■ Fm the Ncoplatomst nolions of universal» and thosc of AhsUHle» sec Avon, 
Thtory of Uttivenüls, 4-10; Kneale and Kneafe. Developmetti , 21, Aristotle hefd the 
universal as that vvhiuh is commoet lo many things, and ıbu& can be predicated of any 
oı»e of theu. The universal üıen cannoı te a printary subetance, not can it esisc as do 
the Pfatonijc Förms- This fölJüvi'ş- frûltı his vrew, asserted lime and âgain, that the 
indiviLİual is unıque and that 'the substatncc of each thlrıg is (hal whtch İŞ pcculiar to İt, 
that whidı docs noi belong, to anytbîng «İse; but ıhe universal is common’ (Metaphysica, 
ıo^ b y-n>). İn htcE, in the Metaphymo, 1071 a 19ff. f AristoHc »ay 5 that the universal» 
do not esist- The modem commenlalors do, nane ıhe Ies$, attrihute a eerietn degrec of 
rulam tp AhUoEİç. it wuuld be wurlh while to quott ıhe relevanl lines frpm eme suda 
commcntator 

İt migfct appcar... that fin Arisiotle] »hat is ıhoughı is completely different (rom 

vvhal is. . , « İt mıgbt be suprpüsed tû follaw from this that an ihinkınjg wö are elpsetl ı±p 
vdthin a lhöujJıt-wOrld whölly Ol her iten the real iVOrld. This,, hüSvever, is not 
Arâıoıle’s »iew, fbr he bolda that ıhough real individuai* etüde ouf ihoughı, we do 
nuriL - the less thânk re al quataties as re al as ite iaadividuuls themselves, and itesc 
qualities> are shared in cüntıttön hy u humber of individuals. İt ts beeause tndiviıluals 
havç aidi çortımorı qwalUies ıha! wc can gronp and dasMfy Itern and $peak of I tem 
as members of species and genera,,. ■ The Aristoictian doctrinc of the 'common 
spçcific form’ which gives ıhe univenal speeies and genus 3 real relerenoe, in spilc of 
ıbc rcmoleness from thought of the real indivUtual* h thn$ rpotcd npon (te npprc- 
hension of ‘ıhe universal atiribules of ıhe species 1 possessed hy ıııdividuals ► and ıhe 
ücicnceş which deal with the universal are possiNe only hecauae of ıhis appehension, 
The qucstrr*n 1 huwever, ana» how (he ind-rvidMüls do in fac( shsrc Ihese common 
aiiributes, and t here is no stlisfacioıy itnssvcr m AnsiotlCr Is the quality om aısd ite 
same in many indıviduals? Or do the qual|(ic$ in different indıviduals reseraUe one 
another? The an$wçr is not elcar (Aaron, Thtory pf (jmvermtf, ıo} r 

- 1 İt is inlcresting to eojıtrasi Ibn 1 aymiyya’s pcrceptioıt of the philosopters' ıheory 
of univenuls wi(h (hal ûf GhalâlT, who, wilh an alması equal force, :ıl!şo ıllackcd their 
melıphyıicı. İn his Tûhâfut ûkFafâsifa, Gha2iJT States: 

This is why the phiîosopbers, themşelves havç csplicil fy stated that the unrversals 
exisl in İte mind, nal in real objceis,. What ciirts as real objeets are indivlduated 

(ifir p. şBfar mte 4} 
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world\ [his will mean that the ııtıiversal is in the mind but it also 
exist$ in the esterimi world, Bul îf it esists in the external world it 
can only be a partioıiar, not universal. Its being universal is con- 
ditiotıal upon ıts being in the rtıiud. He who affirms a quiddity which 
cxbls neither in the mind nor in the external world is known t o be 
erroneous önce a complete concept of his statement is formed, These 
matters, however, have been expounded elsewhere. 5 

80, W hat we meatı is that vaiid demonstrations are based on this 
Science, though the soul can neither reach perfectıon by means of it 
nor escape punishment or atlain happitıess, Accordingly, Abü Hâmid 
al-GhaaâİI and othm maintained that the Sciences of these phiîo- 
sophers are either truthful but futile—m ay God prolect us from 
futile Sciences—or false sppposıtions that are not to be trusted, 1 
'lıtdeed, some supposilions are sin ful/ 2 By the tırst, they were referring 
to the mathematical Sciences, and by the second, to theiı views on 
metaphysics, astrology + ete. The soul may find pleasure in such 
Sciences, as it docs elseifvhere. Man finds pleasure in a knotvledge of 
something he has not known before, or in hearing what he has not 
heard before , provided he is not preoccupied with something more 
impûrtant to hiıtı. He may also find pleasure in various kinds of aets 
which are of the nature of play and enîertainmcnt. 

Sı. Furthermore, in its persiMenee in acçjuiring the mathernatical 
Science, the soul becoıtıes accustomed to sound knowledge T to vaiid 
and truthful propositîons as well as to vaiid syllogisms. İn tfaîs there 
is rectifıcation fer both the mind and the facuity of apprehension; the 
soul is trained to leam and utter the truth üı order to utilize it in the 
knowledge of that which is higher than matbematies. It is reported 


particulars, which are ıhe ıJata ot the senses, not of the imcihcl; but t hey are the 
means through Whidı the mimi fonm a proposition sbsiraeled from jualter. Bence, 
cotorodncvs is an imtıvıdual proposition in the mind iodependenl of that of btackae» 
ilmi whıit:ntHü. [i is ineuneeivable that In uistencd there Is a color that is neither 
black nor whiie, ete., and fltat «re can have in the mind a concept of color wıthout a 
specifk color. 

Set GhazâJi. Tahâfuî, 86-7 (Eftgjish trans., 51}. Sec also idem, MaqâşM,. 174 ff.; and 
Marmura’s secdem iıı EmyclopoeıMö Irmum , lii, 75-6, s-v. ‘Aviccnna*, 

4 See Inlrodudion, paıt I, Seciion 3, «tave. Â detailed discunkm of ıhe natura] 
unhcısaJ (kuiii tabibi) may be found in liutsu, "Tire Problem of Quiddity and Natura) 
U ırivçTaal 1 , 131-77. 

See c-g- ül-ftadd, pmsim ; Muwfif4tqat ^ al-MunqıiI : passim. 

80 1 GhazâJî, Munqidh, 72, 75, and passim. Scc, hcnrovcr, ibid. 78 and his Tahûfui, 
44-S, wbcne Ghazâli approver of logic aiMİ roathcmatics. 

? Qu,ran, 4-y.: 12. 
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that t he first ihirlg the eariy philosophers used to teach their childreıı 
was the mathematicîıl scî-euce. And many of their Leaders used to 
oecupy themselves late in their lîves with thıs selence. For when they 
examined their ovvn methods and the meîhods of their opponents 
who advocated fauJty theology, and could not lind any trutb İn 
either, they took to the mathematical Science. One s uch leâdirtg 
philosopher who pureued this selence was Ibn Wâşiî, 1 Likewise, 
many of oyr later associates oecupy them&eîves în their free t ime 
with the Sciences of inheritarıce. arithmetic, algebra, Reduction 
{muqâbaia),'~ geometry* ete.,, because Ihese Sciences exhi!arate the 
soul, a re soıınd and untainted with error. It tvas reported that 'Umar 
b. al-Khattâb said; If you play, praetise arehery, and if you converse, 
talk about inheritance.' 1 The calcuîation of the shares of inheritance 
is a radon al Science which is based on a reveaied principle, There is 
in it the eyercise of the intellect as well as the preservation of the 
la w. But it is not a sdencc that is sought for its own sake, nor does 
the soul readı perfection by means of it, 

82. As is well known from their history, the polytheists used to 
worshtp the stars + consecrate temples to tirem, and invoke them iıı 
various w.ays, Also weî( known afe the books vvritten accordmg to 
their own methods about poîytheistic creeds, about ntagic and the 
invocation of the stara, as well as about the irıcantations and charnıs 
by means of whıch they glorified Satan and his $entties. By means of 
polytheisın and magic. Satan used to seduce them through thıngs 
which attracted them to such polytheism and magic. They observed 
the stara in order to fcnow their dimensıons, the scope of their 
moveıtıeni, and the relatıons arnoiıgst them; t his they dld with the 


İli ' Mubwima<i b. Silim b, Nasır Allah fbn Wiçi] Abü 'Abd Allüh al-Mâripi (d. 
697/1297), «t Jagieîan And geomcler. and a furisı ot Ebe Shâfit ıchod Encydopûtdia af 
Mam', iii. 967, i. v. 'Ibn WâşkE'(by Gamal d-Din el'Shayyal); Brockeltnann, Geschicftit* t. 
323, sappl. L 555- 

* L In malhematrical languagc (ihe sctencc of Reduction] il empioyed to esLpress Ihe 
rampansan between pasilive and negative lerms in a compound quantily< and (be 
reduction suh$equenl to süch eofflpariiM ... When npplied to eqıutioitt h it signifies to 
lake; au'ay such £juantilLe& as are dıc Mine and cqual on both sides. T See Fr, Rosen’s 
commentary on the lerm mmgâbda and the rcasons for translating it as L Redoction\ in 
7 lieAigebra of Moftammed Ben Mma (pp. 1 79-80). twfn| m edition and transMion of 
KbuwânzmV& KMb at-Jabt *mt'Muqübata. Scc b 3 so Souissı, La Lsngue des malhfrmo 
fique*. 274, Howevtf, tbîs setonra seems to ha\e be.cn h-eavily employed in solvîng 
diflıcuti easci m the law of inheritance, See Khuwtriniii, Mafâtih al-'Lfiüm, 200-1- 
Ambonba, Ihyd’ûl-Jabr, 15-16, 1&-19, 

3 I was not able to loeate ’Umar's statemenl in i he nüfıfıdr collection&, including. 
Daylamf's Firdtim ûi-Akhbâr. 
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heip of what they saw as relevant for the ^tars. And since the stara 
are roüiıd^ and the calculatîon of their movement could not be made 
exoept toy means of geometry and the ruîes göveming straight and 
curved lines, they studied geometry extensively for thıs purpose, 
though also for the purpose of the construciion of matemi life. If 
geometry had no other goal except the calculatîon of nırnıbers and 
qııantities t it would not have been worth this endeavûur, Some 
people, however, may find pleasure in attainıng that goai, for the 
sorts of pleasure vary from one individual to another; some find it in 
chess, backgammon, and ga.mb.tmg and a re thus disîraeted from what 
h mor e useful to t hem. 

83. The beginnings of the founding of logic were laken from 
geometry. They represented Logic with figures just like the geometrie 
fıgures, and they called the m + terms% wlıîch are like the terms of 
these figureş; and this t hey d id in order to Leap from the sensory to 
the radona! figüre, What led them to do $0 wa& their weak minds and 
their inabiEity to reach knûwledge except through far-fetched methods. 
God T the Exalted, has facilitated for Muslims the a tt ammen t of 
knowledge, clear undemanding, good deeds t and faith, so that they 
wi.ll excei över ali kırtds of humarı beings. Thanks be to God, the 
Lor d of beings. 

84. As to the metaphysical Science s whtch they vîew as being 
abstraeted from matter, both in the mind as well as in the external 
world, it has heceme otovious to you that metaphysıcs has no knowab1e 
object in the esternal world, Ratber, metaphvsics is the know|edge 
of un î versal* absolute matters which can not esist as universais except 
in the mind. In these matters there is nothing which bears on the 
perfectioıı of the soul. If the phîlosophers had knovvn the Necessary 
Exıstent specificully, this know(edge would be of a particuiar vvhich 
precludes concetving. the occurrence of plureiity in Him, This, how- 
ever , can not be proven by means of a syllogism, vvhich they cali 
demonstration. Their demon&tralİon does not prove specific par» 
ticulaTis, be it the Necessary Existent or something else, İt proves 
only a univeraal m arter, a matter vvhich does not preclnde conceiving 
the oecurrence of phırality in that Existent. 1 But kmowledge of the 
Neoessary E «isten t precludes the occur rence of plurality in Him. 
And he who cannot conoeive that which precludes the occurrence of 
plurality in the universal is someone who does not know God, He 

84 1 See Hallaq, l Ibn Taymiyya on the Eniştence of God’, sofi. 
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who affinns of the Lord only the knowledge of universals—as Ibn 
STiiâ and his likes der— and thinks that îhis is the perfeetion of the 
.(jûrrîj he wil also, a j'ortion , think it the perfeetion of the soul. If 
someone should say: 'The soul apprehends only universals, but the 
body apprehends paıticulars*, he wc;mld be estremely ignorant, These 
universals, by means of which esistent partıcutars eannot be known T 
lead to no perfeetion whatsoever. Iradced, ıf the soul loves to know 
universals İt is htcause îhrough them it can apprehend particulars. 
But should the soul fail to appnehend partkulars, it would not he 
happy, 

85. Foıırth, we maintain: suppose, as t hey daim, that the soyl 
reaches perfeetion by atlâining ahstract universals; what they uphold 
concerning the ir higher Science which investıgates ex istence and what 
is substdiary to it ıs not consistent with their daim; for the conception 
of the meaning of eristence alo ne is such an obvtous matter that, in 
their view + it is in no need of definition because existence is obvkms 
and thus is not sought after 1 Rat her, what is sought after are the 
conıponents of existence, The dıvision of ex İstence into neces&ary 
and possible, substance and acciderıt, catıse and effeet, eterimi and 
contingent, is more specifîc ıhan that which is calîed e x istence. 2 The 
inere dıvision of a general matter exİsting in the mind into parts does 
not necessariîy lead, wıthout kuowledge of these parts, to a great 
universal knowledge higher than the concepl of exi$tence, 

86. Önce the parts are known, there wül be no knovdedge of a 
matter which is incapable of transınutation or transformation. The 
phüosophers pos&ess no proof whatsoever that the world has been 
and will cotititıue to be as it no» is, Ali that they atfduce as proof in 
favour of the consîancy (dawâm) of the ageııt, efficiency, time, 
motion, and what is related to them, 1 proves the eternity and con- 
staney of the spetie* of these things rat her than ihe eternity or 
constancy of a particidir thing, J The assertion that these arguments 

- Stc fsıır. 43, n. 3, ûbove. 

«5 ' Ghazâlî, Maçişid. 34, 14 l: "UndcmbledUy, ıtıc mind apprchends "esiste ntc"' by 
of forrmBjl aoonccpt; tıowevcr, thıseoneçpt neetfc no ılefiıtiliorı {haddjo r descriptioıı 
(mstn), for cxifitencc has ndthıif 1 (p. 14i). Ejciilteıiee İh; a prınury tuntept whkfa ûccprt 

in ıhe mİTid «itham any tefleetion (p. 34)- See also Râzl, MahMsal, 32-3, 

2 Ibn Sînâ, A fajdt, 236-7, 244; Riaî, Aftlhnssal, 54-5. 

86 1 Sec e.g. Jbn Slnâ, Najüi, i&Bff. 

J Sııch a& t for instamce, proving ıha! humara* are immorlal when taken m a species 
sint® they procre&le, although as individuals they are mortal, Cf, Taylor, Metaphysks, 
[09-10. 
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prove fthe eternity of] this world or part thereof as sheer ignorançe 
and has no foundation. The exception, hovvever, is t he non-ejcistence 
of kncnw 1 edgc about an odstent thing cther (han this worîd, But the 
non^eacisteııce of knowledge is not knowkdge of the non-eıistent. It 
is beeause of such belıefe that these people have no faith in the 
invisible world which vras corumun îeated by the prophets, They do 
not believe in God, his angels, Books, messengers, nor in resurrection 
after death, They argue: l We af (ir m the inlclligible world ot that 
which is inteligible but eıtra-sensory, and that is the invisible/ 3 This 
view, espous&d by a group ofspecuktive theologians and phiJosophers* 
is errotıeous and miskadıng. The intelligibks they affirm belen g, 
upon examination, to matters in the mitıd T matters that do not exist 
in particukrs, 

87. The messetıgers ha ve reported that what exists in the external 
world is more perfeci and of greater eniştence ıhan what we can see 
in this wortd. How different the two worîds are! As they disbcJieve 
\vhat the messengers re portede they argue that the messengers set 
out to infarm the masses of w hat they had inıagined so that they 
wouid benefit by promoting the justice whıch they had established 
for these masses, 1 Some of thetn also argue that ‘the messengers 
know as well as we do that such matters do not Stili OtherS 

argue that ‘the messengers do not know this, but the ir perfeetion lies 
in their practical, not theoretical, faculty’.* Upon reaîiztng the İme 
natuTe of their aıgument the kast ferven! follower of the messengers 
will not accept what they uphold. Önce he reaches, through radona! 
proofs, the knowkdge that not hin g of this world car» be eternal* and 
önce he understands, through prophetic reports supported by reasons, 
that prior U> this world the re w as another world out of whkh this 
world was created, and that the Latter wi1l be transformcd and the re 
wiII be resurrection, ete., then. he will know that their universal 
principles are at best incoıusistent, and constitute ignorance, not 
knowkdge, 

See e.g. Bada^l, Ptvtirms apu4 Araba, 2^ iı’., sbff,, 158 £f. 

*7 1 Cif. Faıftbl, Taksit, 44 (Emgjish trans., 47 >; ktem, The PolMcat Regimt, 40 -!- 

1 Cf, Itm Sfnâ, JVajâf, 338 Ff-, idem, at-Qvwâ at-fm 4 niyya, aı&ff.; Fitibl, Taksit, 42 
(İL 14 - 16 ) (Eagjisb ırana,, 46 (II, iS-m}); Ghanli, Maqmid, 387 - 4 , where such 
claimg do nol ıccn» to be sutataniiaicd, althougb the degree of pcrfcciion in praptıeüıoud 
varics ««mfipg to the facuities enjoyed by eııch parlicular prophet. However, İbn 
'Arahl’s di$tinction betken nttbutvtvot aî-mhrf (içgislalive proplıelhoad), which ıs in 
eharge of practical pMo&öjphy {kikim 'amaUyya), and watöy& implics, if iı doe* not 
eiçaıly propase, Ituıt the mdft is intelleetuaJb superıor to Ihe propbel, See Ftaüs ûl- 
Hikam, 62 (f, 
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88. Even if we suppose that they are not &ware of what the 
messengers have reported, there is nottun g in reason that would 
necessarily Icarî to their claims that the uııiversal species in this worîd 
are everlasîing mâ eîemaU having existed and continııing to do so. 
The knowledge of such matters is not knowîcdge of permanent 
univcrsals, Most of their first philosophy and high wisdom is of this 
şort, $0 are the vvrilings of those who fotlowed in their fooîsteps, 
such as the aut hor» Of al- Mabâhûh ul-M&shrîqiyy(tf Hikmüt &fkhmqf 
Daqâ'iq al-Haqâ'iq* Rumuz al-Kim üz , 4 Kashf al-Haqâ'iqş i and al* 
Asrâr al Khûfiyya fi al Ulum al- r Aqüyya:' The likes of ihese have 
neither supported the phiiosophers vdthout any quaMcation, nor 
totally rid themselves of the trappings of their errörs; rather, they 
have coııtracted many of their errors and schemes and were able to 
liberate themselves from only some of their evil, At the same time, 
they have not done j us tice to issues the phiiosophers were right 
about, and have thus erred because they cif her misundeı&tood the 
i men ti ons of the phiiosophers or d id not know that the phiiosophers 
were right on such issues, 

89. They have followed |bn Sina, who discoursed about issues m 
melaphysics, prophethood, resurrection, and laws— issues which his 
predecessors did not discuss and neither their mınds nor knowledge 
could attaifi. He actjuired these views from Muslims, or rather from 
heretıcs who afltUated ıheıtıselves witb the Muslims, such as the 
İsmâ'ilîs, 1 He„ his family, and their folknvers were kuown to Muslims 
as heretıcs. On the outside they appear, at best, to belicve in the 
Râfıdi religion, 2 but on the inside they eonceal pore heresy. Muslims 


Mi 1 Wn(tcn by l'akhr aJ-Dırt al-Razî, the wûrk was pıinl L'd im Maydarabad Eli ai- 
Mahahkh al-Maskriqiyya fi "Hm af-Jlühi yy öl wûI-Tabi"iyyât. Sce üst ol Mertntes 
below. 

■ Writt«n by Shihâb al Dm aJ'Suhrawardl, See üst of Refcrescet beto#, 

J Wriıtea by "Ali b. Muhammad Sayf aPDİn al-Amidî. a Shtli'i doctor and an 
Ash'ari theûtogjAn (d, 631/1233). Bıockelmann lists the liıle as DuqS'iq ûi-HaqS l iq fi 
üf-Aİantiq {Getrilirim, Süppl. i. 67B), 

4 This woık is an abridgemenl by Âmidî of his latger, sû far uıiptıbüshed work 
Abkar al-Afltar. Sec iist of Rcfcrcnces below, 
s Writien by Athlr al-Din Jbn r Umar al-Ablıarî [tL 663/1264). Sec Brocktlmatm, 
Gesckkhte, suppl. i. B43. 

“ The autbor ot this wnrk is. the Shrı Jamil al-Dlıı b. 'Ali Ibn Mutahhat al-Hülf [d. 
726/1325). $ec Oâ’ini, Mu’jam Mu'alUfî al-Shi'a t 143. Brockclmarm lists the titie as al- 
Asrâr al-Khafiyy# fi at-*Ulûm al-llâhiyya (Ge 9 cfıichıe t satppt. İİ- 209), 

V) 1 Ön the l&mâ'üfo, see Laoust, ta Schismcs, Encyçlopaedip of Istam 2 * iv. 

i%- 2o6, sv. ‘Ismâ'iliyya' (by W. Madeltıng). See alsa par. 93,, n. ! s . bel™, 

■ Por the RâfkBs, see par. 167, n. 1, befow. 
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ha ve written lengthy m well as short ireatıses in order to expose their 
secrcts and discredit their pretensions, Mu sİ iın s also launched a war 
of words and swords again&t t hem,, fbr they aıe more tîeserving of 
t his than the Jewş and Christians. Süflice it that t here is a.I’QidT Abü 
Bakr Muhammad h. al-Jayyib [a]-Bâqi 3 lânî]’s work Koshf ai-Asrür 
wü-Haîk al-Astâr? and the treatises of Abd aljabhâr b, Ahmad [ab 
AsadabâdT], 4 Abü Hânı id al-Ghazâtu 5 as wel! as those of Abü Işhâq 
[al~Isfarâ*Inî], 6 Ibn Fürak/ al-Oâdî Abü Ya'lâ [Ibn abFanâ 3 }* 
Shahrastânî/ 1 and others too many t o etıumeratç. 

90, Whaf is nıeant here is that Ibn Sina said in his autobiography 
that his Family, his father, and his bıother were hereties whom he 
used to hear discuss the ımeMcct and the souU and because of this he 
occupied himself wiîh the study of philosophy. 1 None the less, despıfe 
the obvious heresy and inner disbelief of those Muslims with whotn 
he is affiliatedf their belief în God is greater than that of the ancîent 
philosophers, sudı as Aristotle and his followers > wtıose knowledge 
of God is surpassed even by the [pre-lslamk] polytheistic Arabs. 

91, 1 hav e disenssed what Aristotle himself said eonceraing the 
Science of metaphysics in the Book Lambda , 1 which is the culmination 

1 Cf. Sezgin, Geschkhte, L. 6l0> wherc (be nite 15 giren as Kashf al-Asr&r fial-Ftadd 
'ati al-Bitiniyya. pnr öther rnırb hy Bâqi]]ftnl ın dçfcnçc of the Sünnî pnsiıkm, see 
ibkt.609, and EncyeSopacdUı offsîtmr, i, 95*1-9, 5. v. ‘AI-BâkillânF (by R. J. MoCkrihy); 
Muwûfaqat Sahih al-Mauçüİ* L 91 (on al-t>aqâ'iq). 

4 In addition »o his magnum opus al-Mughntfî Abwûb at-Tawhid ’Ab 4 al- 

hbbir wrote Tûnzih al*Quı'ûn r m ai-Matû'in and Taihhu DatA'ii ei-Wuinuvwa; Sezgin, 
Gt&dtkhıe. i. 625. See also Laoust, Les Schkm&\ 185-6. Anal her Mulaztlîi, Abü 
Hâshim al-Jubbâ’î, also wrole a treattse titted Naqd 'tM Aristûtâtîs fi at-Ravm *»at- 
Fmâd; Brockelmann, Geschkhte, stıppl. i. 343, 

5 Ghi2ili wıote tutmerous treatises and tracts im rcfutalion ol lieetarian and ut her 
groups, the most important of whidı tıc the we|[ 4 iKwn Tahafm ef-Pttfaftfvı and 
Fadâ'ih al-Rötiniyya.; set; Badawl, Les (Euvres <i’ûI-GhdzdIi r 6-3 ff, e ftıft, (nos, 18, 22). 
Şet ni&n the tisi □# References bdOw. 

4 SniıkT rçports that Martini wrote a treatıse hearifli ıhe title ot-Radd '«W ai- 
MttlhMm (T&baqât r m- Eli), 

7 The literatüre reveals no spccLfic work in whieh Ibn Firak attacked the Ismi’ilüs ur 
the phibsûpheıs. Fût the polemicai »orkt of Ihtı Fürak, scc Sc^gint GocMft, i- öl F 

* For the bfogr&phy and polemicai worlts of Abü Vali Ibn seç Farri", 

Tdbuqût r ii 153-230, esp, 205, 

9 ’Abd al-karim ıl-Shahrastânî wote, among other itıiup, iwû m>rks, hiihâyat al- 
lqdîttn fi Hm ai-Kalüm and al-MiM wal-Nihal. See list ol’ Referenceı. beİ0‘.v 

şn 3 Cf. Ibn Slnâ's autobıograplıy in GohLman, The Life of Ibn Sfnâ. 16-89; Gulas, 
AvKetma and the Amtötefim Tradition, 42-30, 154-8; and seetion ii in Encycbpaedia 
Franka, iii. 67-70, s.v. ‘Avicerma’ (hy D, Gutas)- 

91 1 Aristotle, MetephyskA, 1069^17-1076*5. Sec the test (Libcr Kİ) as cotontented 
upon by Ibn. Knshd in Tafsir md ha‘d al-TahTa* vol. iv, test % pp, 1393 ff, Engjisb 
trans, hy Gcncçnapd, tim Rushd's Meiapkysks. 
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of iliş philosophy, and elsewhere t and ha ve shown some of ifs errors. 2 
Among al! îhe known seets who discoıırsed ahoui metaphysies 
erooneously, sııeh as the Jewish and Chrisîian seholars, Müslim 
reîigious innovatoıs (ahi td-bida 1 )* and otbers, ihere are tıone more 
ignorant and further from the knovdedge of God thau those philo- 
sophers, Yes, most of their docîtines abotıî phvsics are sound, 
estensiv-e, and deîailcd; and they ha ve arrived at the m through their 
mental faculties, in these doetrines, they indeed seek the truth and 
show no obstinacy, But they are extremely ignorant of metaphysies* 
and whatever lirtle of it they ha ve attained is replete wıth errors, 

92. As İbn Sînâ w as somewhat famıliar wath the religion of MusEinıs, 
and having been taught by heretics and by those who were betler 
ıhan them, such as. the Mu'tazilis and the Râfidis, 1 he wished to 
conıbine vvhat he learııed through reason fıom the latler with w.haî 
he had acquired from his predecessors. Among the doctrines he 
himself fa&hioned are those concermng prophethood, the secrets of 
miraelesand dreaıns, as weli as some aspecîs of physics, the Necessary 
Existent, ete. 2 In the writings of Aristotle and his followers the re is 
no mention of the Necessary Existent nor of the principles whîeh 
pertain to Hım, Iiistead, they speak of the First Cause and affiraı it 
as a Final Cause of ce leşti al movement, \vhere the heavenîy bodies 
move aecording to Ets model . 1 

93, Ibn Sînâ partiaily reformed this faulty phılosophy $0 that İt 
found acceptance among Ihın kere who were versed in the religion of 
İslam. He demonstraîed to them some of its conîradictions, and they 
wenl on to write about it, each in his own way„ None the less + they 
aceepted in vali d principles of loglc, physics, and melaphysies, and 
did not understand what falsehoods erept into these principles. This 
led them astray in the pursuit of stıblirtıe ma t ters related to faith and 
the Ou ran, They deviated in these matters from true knowledge and 
faith t and most of their views were based neither 011 reason nor 011 

’ If Ibn Taymiyva devoted « spccial work in rdutation of Ariüolle’ı Book Lambda f 
its tstle has not neactıed us. Howem„ some of ftm Taymiyya’s crilicism of AfistoteLLan 
mctaphysîc» mny be found in his Muw6faqat Sahih al*Manqüf, and it may havc been 
ihc sobjecî of hîs Bughyat al-Murtûd. Sce Breekdrnann, Geschichte, suppl, İL 123 (1». 
83 ). 

93 1 On the RMdîs. see par. 167, n= i, beiûw 4 

2 İbn Sinâ, De Anim&< 169-82; idem. İthbût al‘Nubtiww&i, 41-61 (Etıgbsh irans. in 
Lcrıter and Mahdi, Meditval Potiikai Ptûtosephy f 112-21 f 99-103); idam, Afn/tfl, 
33 »h. 

: $ee slsn the İDurteenth and fifteenth discussicıns in Ibn Kvslld, Tahâful»tt-Tah&fui, 
469-93 (English trans., aBj-îoo). 
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revdation; in rational matters they practised sophigtry, and in revealed 
mattm T Kamuttiamsm. 1 

94. Oıır in termen here îs to note that, even if we suppose that the 
soul couki reaeh perfection by means of knowledge aloııe» as t hey 
have falsely elaimed, 1 the soul possesses two faculties, one cogmtive 
and theoretical and the other voluntary and praetical. The soul must 
reaeh perfection in the two facultîeş by means of knovving and 
vvorshipping God. The uofrhip of God consists both of Loving Him 
and of bubmitting to Him. No soul can reaeh perfection without the 
\vorship of God the One and the Önly who has no partiler. Worship 
oombines knowing, loving, and submitting to Him, For ifois purpose 
God sent the messengers and revealed ali the dıvine Bookş. to summon 
people to His worship alone, He who has no partner. 

95* The phitosophers hold that the religious d ut i es which the 
messengers commanded were meant to reform the morals of the soul 
$0 that it wouid be prepared for the knowledge through which, they 
[the philosophers] daim, it atta i us perfection; or that those duties 
were meant to reform the famıly and the city, and that is praetical 
phiîosophy {hikma 'amatiyya ). 1 They hold religious duties to be mere 
Instruments for attaining the know 1 erîge they daim to possess. There- 
fore„ they—together with the herctieal Ismâ ilis and those who have 
completely or partly subscnbed to heresy by affiliating themselves 
wiıh the Şûfîs, speculative theologians, Shus, and others—hold that 
those who ha ve attained such knowledge a re absolved of these duties, 2 
96, The Jahmis held that faith (imân) is the very knowledge of 
God. 1 This view is berter ıhan that of the philosophers, for takiııg 
faith to be the knowledge of God J entails knowîng His angels, 
Books, and messengers. They also beli e ve that perfection lies in 
knoıving the Absolute Eııstence and that which is subsidiary to it. 1 İf 

93 1 On the Karmatians see Encyclopaedkı of İslam 2 ,, iv- ■660-5» s.v. "Karmatr (by 
W, Madclung); l-aousl, Lts Schismes, 140 ff,; Ibn al-Murtadi, Milat, n r 

94 1 Ghüzitı, Maqâ$id» 373—4, 

« 1 tbn Sînâ, Shiffi’: 13-14; idem, Nafât, 3411-3, 316-34; Firâbi, al' 

Tûtotî*a, 5c). 

z r nıi& alkgaüon could; not bc substantialed in ptıiLosophkal discourse. See, howev&r, 
Iniradnclion» P#rl 1» Scclion 4, and nolcı Iherein, abovc, 

96 J On the. tahmis see Shahrastâıii, Milal, 60-1; Laoıist, Les Sckames, 49 (f.; 
Eltcyctöpûediû of latam 2 , ii. 388, s.v. 'Djnhmiyya' (by W. M. Watt). On the tlîvislûns öt 
Ibe Jahcnls see İte al-Mutladâ» MM, 34, 

■' I lake üıe Arabic K&xt 10 read "fa’innaluı ja r luhu ntâ'ftfata. al-Lühi‘. The pronomiııaJ 

SUffİK in ja tirâm Mfeli tû faith. 

1 Cf, İbn. Sirti, Najât, 235, in vtvnjuıiCliun wilh ideni r AtfSâm al-'Ulûm, M 7 - 
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i his mat ter has a reality in ıhe external world p it wi|J not be a means 
for the perfection of the soui unless the soııl knows its glorified and 
eıalted Creator. These JahnıJs are among the greatest heretics. Indeed* 
it is reported on the authorhy of f Abd Allah Ihtı al-Mubârak 4 and 
Yûsuf b. Asbat [al-Shaybani]' that more th&n One scholar deemed 
the m te ş'tand outside the seventy-two sects. h This is aJsc3 the opinion 
of a later group of sclıolars who followed Ahmad [ibu Hanbal] 7 and 
others, Mor* Ihan on e of the leading scholars, such as WakT' Ibn al- 
Jarrâh,* Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, and others, have eharged those who 
uphold this doctrine with here&y, The la İter scholars argued that 
from this it followş necessarily that Satan, Pharaoh, and the Jews t 
who know this Existencc as mtıch as t hey know their own children, 
are believers, 

97, The views of the Jahmîs are stili betler tban those of the 
philosophers, for what they held is the basis on which souls reach 
perfection. But they did not canibine knovvledge of the şouî tvith its 
volitioij the latter being the fo imdattan of the pnıctical faculty. They 
held that perfection lies in knowledge iîself, even tlıough such knoıv- 
ledge may neither be confirmed by beliefs and deeds nor aocompanied 
by fear, love, gloritîcation, ete., which are among the principfcs and 
es&emials of faith. The philosophers, on the other tıand, are very far 
from attaining perfection. 

t)S. The mtention here is to speak oıdy about the logicians* demon- 
strafion. However, we have mentioned some of what they have held 
[in metaphysics] because of their faulty priıidples. 

99. You ought to ktsow that the obvious falsehoods and contra- 
dietions in their doctrines do not necessarily entari their condemnatıon 
in the hereafter unless God sent to t hem a messenger whom they 
rcfused to fo||ow. This messenger vvill rnake it known that if those to 


* 'AîrnJ A İlâh Jbn Muhârak b. SV.îJih jLİ-ISmimi »l-Maımzi, a tuıcin»mİst ucıri mysHc 

(<J. 181/797). Ibn Outaybfl, Ma'ârif, 133; Se2girt 3 Gesuhichit, i. 95. 

s Abû Muhammini Yûsuf h, Asbât abSKaybani (d- 195/810) was a tradiEiontet 
whosc fiuthority doublcd by s?me scholars. Sec 'AKjallat, Lisân af-Affedn» vi, 
3î7- rö- 

* TİTRudhi, Sahih, iti i 07. Ou the histûriçfll «gnılkancc of the sçvçtıty-lwü sfds, see 
Watl, Formative Period y 2 ff, 

7 Ahmad Ibn Han bal {d. 241/855) is the eponym of the legrd-theoIûgLeal stfiûöl of 
the İtmıbBİH. See Encyclop&ediû ûf hiürri* r i. 272-7, s,v. 'Ahmad Ö, Hantal* (by H. 
lâotBl); Fani', Tabaqdt, i. 4-20. For tıls refutatioıi of the Jahnıis, #ee his al-F&add ’afâ 
ei-Jûhmhya wûi- Zafiâdişa. 

- Abû Sııfyfin Wakl* b. Mtılayh al-Rtt’âs.1 Ibo ai-Jarr<Lh, a Kufan scholar (d. 197/812 
Or 198/813). See Sezgin, Gtsthîchte, i. 96-7; Fâıri’, Tobtufâl, i. Ibn Oulayba, 

Ma'ûrif, ısı: Ibn al-Madîm, Fikmî, 317. 
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vvhom the messengers were sent with the truth deviate from the 
messengers 7 path and follow instead that of the philosophers, they 
wiU be condemned in the hereafter. Had the prophets not existed, 
those people wcmld ha ve been m o re intc iliğe nt Ihan others. But the 
prophets brought forth the truth, some of whieh stili remains amongst 
nâfions, though some w as rejected Even the [pre-Islamıcj polycbeistic 
Arabs possessed remnants of the reUgion of Abraham and ıvere thus 
betler than the polytheistic philosophers who adopted the principies 
propoımded by Aristotle and his likes. 

100. FÜttu if what they seck to prove by means of the ir demon- 
straîive syllogism is the knowledge of possıble esistents, [then we say 
that] none of ıhese existonts embodies that which must necessariîy 
endure in one State ete m al ty and everlastingly. Rather., these esistents 
are susceptıble to çhange and transformation. And whatever [atUibute] 
is recküned to be a necessary concomitant of the thing it describes, 
that thing itself does not necessariîy endure. Thus knovdedge of what 
is de&cribed does not constitute knowledge of the Necessary Esistent, 
İn fact, they ha ve no valid proof for the eternity of anything İn the 
workl, as we ha ve mentioned else^here. 1 The utmosi their proofs 
necessariîy show is the con&tancy of the spccies of ageney, of matter, 
and of duratıon. 5 This constancy is possible through the successive 
eıcistencc of one individual of the specics after another, provided one 
upholds that e vay temporal [e sisten t j that is enacted is preceded by 
non-existencc T as plaın reason and authentic revdation attest. For to 
say that the enacted individual is conjoined with its agent etemally 
and e veri aslîn giy h something which püre reason judges to be an 
împos&ibiüty, whatever its agent is eoosidered lo be, partıcularly if İt 
is one that acts by choîoe. There are condusive proofs for establishing 
this doctrine, bul they are not, as ha ve mentioned elsewhere, nl the 
same proofs adduced by men sucb as Râzi and the Iİkes of hım who 
fail short of comprehending the principies of knowledge and religion» 

iüi. As for whut they hold conceming the simultaneity of the 
effect with the catıse, if they mean by ‘caııse T that which creates the 
effect, then their doctrine is invaiid if judged by plaın .reason. This is 
admitted by al! [people of] sound natural İntelligence who ha ve. not 

ıoo 1 Set Muwaf*qai Sahih at<-Mmqûl> i. 72-3, 217 ff., 277 ff., 230-7, 241 ff ; 11. 

103 ff,, 150-5, and pasaim. 

7 For malltr (rnûdda) and duratrion (mudda) sec Rla, Mtdw$şai t 57; lahanam, 
Kdshshüf, İL 1327, s.v. mddda\ Ibn Sinâ, Nujâi., 336-ff, 

- 1 Sec Muwâfaqat Sahih ûl-Müntfüiı pai&trtt . 
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beerı corrupted by the harmful ımitation [of the philosopher&J. Since 
the invalidity of the doctrine of the simultaneity of cause and effeet is 
firari? rooted in such intelligence, the very admission t bat God is the 
Creator of ali things necessarily entails that anything other than He 
is crcated and is preceded by nothinguess. And if the createdness is 
assumed to apply perpetually to eme created thing after anot her, 
then îhis will not contradict His beijıg the Creator of ali things. 
Eve ry thing other than He is created and preceded by nothingness, 
and no thing attaehed to Him is as eternal as He. Indeed, He is the 
greatest in perfecîion, liberal îty, and munıficence. 

102, However, if sometbing else is meant by A cause’ + as in the 
ptıilosophers’ esample about the moveıtıent of a ring as a result of 
the movement of the band, and the emanation of ray s fronı the sun, 
then this does not belong to the category of the agent at a!L but 
rather to ıh at of the conditioned {mashrût), whîch may be simul- 
taneous wjth the condition (shar(). Howevcr, it is impossıble for the 
individual effect to be simultaneous with its own agent, though it is 
not İmpossiMe for the îatter to create on e thing after another, The 
eternity of the species of creating is like that of movement, and iî 
does not contradict the creation of each part of movemeat, but in 
faet requires it necessarily because none of these parts İs in itself 
eternal. This has been the view of ah sound-mrnded people in alî 
natıons, even of Aristotle and his followers* Aîthough the latter 
upheld the eternity of the world, they ha ve affirmed of the worJd 
neifher a creator nor an effiden t cause, but a final cause in imitation 
of which the te leşti a! sphere moves, for ihe spfıere + s movement m 
voluntary. 1 

103, What we nıean is that aîthough their view—rıamely, that the 
First [Cause] is not the Creator of the vvorîd but is rather a inal 
cause to be imitated—is extreıtıely heretical and unittfonned, they 
none the less agree with the rest of sound-minded people that the 
possible, created fbetng] is not eternal throogh the eternity of its 
cause, as Ibn Sini and those who agree with him argue. 1 This is why 
Ibn Rushd and other philosophers lîke hini who ha ve followed in this 
mat ter Aristotle's doctrine and that of other sound-minded people 
rejected this view. ? They have shown that Ibn Sîmı’s views deviated 

l«a s Cf. par. 92, tt. 3, abovç. 

10j 1 Cf. Kogqn, AverrötS and the Metephyjicı Causûfiott. 26. 

1 Cf. ibid- 49-5] - 
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from ıhosfi ol his predecessors and of ali sound-minded people. His 
intcnt wa& ta set tıp a doctrine which would synthesize the teaching» 
of the speculative theologhıns and those of his predecessors» so that 
the possible existent can be made the effeet of the Necessary while 
being as everîasting and eternal as the Necessary. On this he was 
followed by Suhrawardi of Aleppo, Râz 5 , A midi, Tüst, and others. 3 

104, in his Muhaşşat, ab Razı ulteged that the view that the created 
effeet is co-eterna] with the Necessary Being in [Jts] essence was 
âgreed upoıı by the speculative theologians and plıilosophers, 1 The 
theologians, however, argue in favour of creation 011 the grenindi 
that the Creator has, in their vîew, a free ehoice in creâting, Both 
the specuiative theologians and the philosophers are wrong. No one 
among the early theologians and philosophers whose doctrine was 
transmitted to us—stıch as Aristotle and his likes—beid such a view. 
But this is the view of İbn STnâ and the likes of him. And when the 
theologians uphoİd the doctrine of the eternity of what subsists in the 
Eternal by way of attributes and theır like* they do not maintain that 
these are enacted atıd eaused by an efficîent cause. Rather, it is the 
eternal essence, according to t hem, that is qualified by these attributes. 
The essence’s attributes are its necessary concomitants whereby the 
rcahzation of the Necessary as eternahy necessary cm obtain through 
His attributes that are His necessary conconıitants—and this has 
been expounded elsewhere. They hold that a possible being whıch 
adnıits of eniştence as well as nothingness cannot be eternal, irre- 
speetive of its agent, Likewise t accordiııg to the Leading philosophers, 
the eternal is incapable of becoming nothing, atıd the possible is 
preeluded from being eternally necessary, whether it is he İd to be 
necessary in itseli or by menus of another. But what İbn STnâ and his 
likes maintaıned concerning the possible which m ay be eternal, ever- 
lasting, and necessitatcd by means other ıhan itself—as they ha ve 
argued Concerning the heavenly bodics—has t as we mentioned else* 
where t subjected (hem, on the issue of contingeney, to pierçing 
crtticism whic.ii they could not rebut. But this is not the place to 
settle this point We are nıerely dramng attention to the fact that 
their syllogistic demonstration does not Icad to univeısal matters 
whose permanent eniştence in possible bcings is necessary. 

” Cf. Suhrâtfardî, Ilihmtl at-tshrâq, 172 ff.Râzt, Mukaşşal h A midi (Ahkâr, 
fob, 204bff.) docs not s«m to subicntıc to such a dairine, 

km 1 Râai, Muftaşssi, 55—&, 
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tos. As for ihe Necessary Ejtistent, btesşed and exaUed may He 
be, the syllogism does not prove what is characteristic of Him; 
ralher, it proves a tıniversal mat ter common to Him as well as to 
otherv According to the. Logkians, what İs provcn by eategorical 
syllogism is nothing but a unıversal, common matter having no bearing 
upon the Necessary Esistent, the Lord of beings, may He be glorified 
and esalled, Therefore, their demonstratıon does not lead t hem to 
any knowtedge of a nıatfer which must be constant—whethcr ît 
belongs to the Necessary Existent ot to possible beings. 

106. Since the s ou] reaches perfeetîon by means of acquiring know- 
ledge which remains concomitant wîth its object, and since t hey di d 
not acquire any know|edge which remains concomitant with its object, 
their means of demonstratıon has not beneftted them in deriving that 
knowledge by which the sotıl reaches perfeetion, Let it not be said 
them that the kno^ledge by whîeh the sorti reaches perfeetîon obtains 
only by means of their demonstratıon, Thns, în provîng the exisienee 
of God. the method of the prophets—may God bless them—has 
beefi to meııtion His signs (âyâi). 1 ’he prophets resorted to the a 
fortiori argtıment; they used neither the categorical syllogism, whose 
instânees are equal, nor püre analogy, For the Lord has no lik-e, and 
He can not be subsumed under a unıversal whose instances are equal. 
The Ultblemished perfeetîon affîrmed of others is, a fortiori „ affirmed 
of Him» and the imperfectioog from which others are free, He. a 
fortiori , is alsa free of. 1 This is why the ratiorıal, demonstrative 
inferences mentioned in the Quran are of this rype, as is evidenced 
in the proofs concerning His iordshîp, divinity, ıınity* knowledge, 
power, the possibility of resurreetion, and other eölted and sublime 
qııests and. divitte $ign$ that are the noblest of Sciences and the 
greatesl means by which soy Is reach perfeetîon. Ahhough for the 
perfeetîon of the soıtl the perfeetion of both its knmvledge and 
in ten t ton are necessary, the worsbipof God alorte. which encompasses 
knowing t loving, and submitting to Him» İs also necessary. 

107, God’s method» of proof through signs are abundant in the 
Ou ran. The difference between sign and syllogism is that the sign is 
an indieation, that is to say, the îndîcant that entails the very thing 
indicated. The latter İs nor a ıinivcrsal matter common to whal is to 
be proven as wdJ as to other things, The very knowledge of the 

1 The arguıtıeıtf here entpbp the two tbrms of the a fortiori argumcrıl, the a 
FnintJrt ad maius and the a maiori ad minm. 
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indicant entails the knowledge of t he very thing indicated, just as the 
sun is the sign of daylight. God, the Exalted r said: ö We have appoınted 
the night and the d ay as tvvo signs; then We have blotteci out the sıgn 
of the night, and made the sign of the day to see,’ 1 The very 
know1edge of the sun s risîmg entails knowledge of the exıstence of 
day. The same applîes to the prophethood of Muhamnıad, ınay God 
praise hım; the kmnvledge of his very prophethood does not entail a 
matter common to it and to ot her things, The very kııowkdge of the 
signs of the Lor d, the Esalted, âlso entails knüwing His söıered soul, 
but it does not entail a universal knowledge common to Hım and 
others. The knowIedge ıhai the signs entail His saçred souü resuîts 
frora the mdicant, For each indicant iti existenoe ırınst entail that 
vvhiclı is indicated, and the knowledge that a given particular entails 
another particular i$ doser to one’s natural intelfıgenee ıhan the 
krıowledge that everv particular uııder a universal propositioıı entails 
the condusion. This is the nature of universal proposıtions. 

k>B, If the partieuiars of a universal proposition cannot be known 
by means of analogy, they cannot he known by any other inference, 
The concomitanee of ivhat is indicated along with the indicant, which 
is the middle term, m us t be known. Each instance subsumed utıder a 
universal judgement must be known to be eoneotnitant with each 
instance of the mdicant- An example of this is saylng; 

Ali A is B 

Ali fi is C __ _ 

Therefore, ali C is A 

The necessary conclusion is that every instance of C m concomitant 
with every instance of B, and every instance of B is concomitant with 
every instance of A. It is known that knowledgc of the concomitanee 
of a particular C to a particular B, and of a particular B to a 
particular A T is doser to one J s natura! faculty than is the afbrcstated 
syllogism. If it is asserted that the universal proposition is implanted 
in the mind necessarüy or self-evidently [badihatati ) 1 by the Bestovver 
of Ihtdlect, then we answer that it is more Eikcly that this Intellect 
should implant a particular proposition. 

109, İt is known that, apart from God, ali possible beings entail 

İ07 1 O-utaa, 17: o, 

ı«$ * Cf■ Ibu Sinâ, De Amm , aot»#f-; iıltm, <tî-Quwû ût-Intâniyya , 2 16;, Encycfopaedia 
kamca > üi. 74, B.7-4, i.v, 'Aviccan#’ (by M. Matffriura and F. Rahman), 
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the essence of the Lord, may He be exalted; they carmot exist 
without the existence of the essenee of the LotJ, exalted and blessed 
may He be. And if the existence of God also en ta i İs universal 
matters common to Him and to other bcings, this is so because His 
eniştence entaıls the eniştence of that which is necessary to Hiırt. 
'riiie.se common universals are consequents of the particuiar. I merin 
that what İş charactcristic of the particuiar in the common universal 
iş neceşşaty to the partieular. The common universal is concomitant 
with the particuiar provided that the particuiar and the Knower, who 
can conceive the common factor, exist- The Knower, may He be 
praised, knows matters as they are; He k.nows what is characteristic 
of His sacred soul, and ktıows that universals are universals. There- 
fore, the existence of the particuiar entaıls the existence of the 
absolute general, just as the eniştence of a particuiar man entaıls the 
existenee of humanity and animality. Ali that is not God is entaıled 
by His very sacred souh Nothing that is not He can exist without the 
eniştence of His sacred souL Absolute, universal eniştence cannot be 
realized (lahaqquq) in particıılars, let alone be the ere a tor and 
in no va tor of these particıılars. 

i m. The eXistence of a particuiar entaıls the exıstence of an 
absolute corresponding to it. Thus 1 when the necessary existence is 
realized, the corresponding absolnte exısfence is also realized, and 
when the agent of ali things is realized, so is the correspcmdmg 
absolnte agent, Lİkewise, when the everlasting ete mal is realized, 
the corresponding absolute elernal is also realized; when the self- 
sufficient being is realized, the corresponding absolute self-suffident 
is also realized, and vvhen the Lortf of ali things is realized, the 
corresponding [absolute J Lörd iş also realized. Aş w e ha ve already 
said T when a certain human or an İmal is realized, the corresponding 
absolute human or ani mal is also realized. But that which is absolute 
can be absolute only in the mınd, not in individuals. 1 Thus, if a 
person knew of the existenee of an absolute human or anima], it 
wou!d not mean that he knew the particuiar itself. Simılariy, if he 
knew an absolute necessary [being], an absolute agent, or an absolute 
selTsufficienî being, ât would not ınean that he knew either the Lord 
of ali beings Himself or that which distinguishes Hini from others, 

ll# 1 The preccding tinm asserE Ihtı Tayfttıyyil’s riew ihal ali know]cd^e, ECüdutting 
ıhiil ot İtse LmİYçrsâJs, hepim wİLİı the ]3artieular. İt is. fnım the parlieulars that the 
universal is atelraeled. See pars. ro#-9 below, a#d Inlroduetiotı, Fart t, Sertiou 3, 
aNtvç, 
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And Ihar is w hat t he signs öf God. the Exalted, signİfy, His signs 
entail Him individualiy ( ’aynihi), and forming a oonoept of Him 
individualiy preeltıdes the oecurrence of plurality in Him. Ali things 
of her than He are a proof of His self, and signs of His existence. He 
is the anteccdent of His very self, and ali that which is an antecedent 
consittutes a proof of i ıs consequent. No possible being can be 
reaiizsd withöut His very self being realized. Ali possible beings are 
entailed by Him; they are a proof and a sign of Him. Accordmg to 
the method of the logicians* syllögism, ali possible bdngs sıgnify an 
absolute, univeTsal matter which can be realized only in the mind. 
This is why they couîd not know through their demonstration what is 
particular only to the Lord ? the Exalted. 

m. The a fordori argument, uttlized by our predecessors (salaf) 
in confdrmity wîth the Quran t proves t hat the noblemished* perfect 
qua!ities affirmed of God are more perfect than those qualiUe$ 
tlıey thought to be affirmed of t hat which is ot her than He— 
notwithstanding the disparity hetweetı the two which the intellect 
cannot register. Nor can the intellect register the disparity between 
the Creator and (he ereated. in fact, if the mind comprehends the 
limitless disparity between any two creatures, while knowing (hat the 
grace bestowed by God upon ali creatures ts greater ıhan that 
bestowed by a creature upon another, it w|ll become ciear to the 
mind that w hat is affirmed of the Lord is. to an mcomprehensıble 
extent, greater than ali that which is affirmed of ali other beings. The 
a fordori argument thus Icads the mind to what is particular to the 
Lord, given its knowledge of the gen us of that which is so particular, 
Accordrngly, intejligent men are of the opinion that the namus 
attributed both to Him as wdl as to other bcîngs are used by way of 
anatogical prcdication ( bi-tartq al-tashk(k)* —not by means of 

ur 1 Aftalogteai predkatjon {(tnAAlllı), ot simply analogy, rtieans here the ascıiption 
of sn Aitritmte to IbLng» ifrni ere intriiKblly dificrcnt from cadı other- Hmver, sudı 
an attrıbuie vvies in ibre strenglh üt ıis apphcaiıon to en. eh t>£ the» thicij'H. and it » said 
ta be mare cvıdcrıt in |he One Ihan it is in the Other. İlle degrecs of apphcabUİty are ısı 
lermâ either öf prccedend and ftnunly öftht eksince ta of sbctr sireilgth. AtÜMMlgh t he 
attribule ât esîstence, ftu inst2iâoe t ıiiüy he Applied lo both the oeceg&ary and the 
poıûble beiags, in is esstntiaffy fontu! in the necessary before it is found in Ihe possiblc, 

fojf the MCeSsury, in sto far us the jnteedenee of es s ence is çoncçrned p is the Pnncîple 

{rmbda’) of ali beitıgs other (han itself. This precedence is esseniial {tlhâti), not 
diadıromc. itin Taymiyya goes on to tise the briUiant *hitcaess of snow vis-â-vis the 
■dulfcr whitcncss of ivtıry to slîuştrate the Application ot » quality ai'cording to iu 
Slrength. See, timler iashkfk, Tahinawî. Kashskâf, j, ^fîo-a; and Âmidi, S&ubtn-, 
50-1. Far a uscftık diıeussion and eritip ue of anaiugical pnutication (or analugy), see 
Kaufmaım, CritUıuc, 183-9, 
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bomonymy (i&htirâk) in form or meaning, wherc the particulars are 
equaî, but rather by a homoîîymy in meaning where the paıtıcutars 
are unequd, For example, the terin I whitenes& 1 (and ‘blackness 1 ) 2 
may be used for both fhe brilliant whiteness of snow and for dut) 
white such as t hal found in ivory. Such is the case with the term 
l exi$tetîce\ which is tısed for both necessary and possible beings; but 
eniştence is m ere perfeei and superior in the necessary being than is 
the superıority of one wfaite colour över the other. Stıch disparily in 
anaLogically predieated names (asm# mushakkaka r) does not pre- 
elude the meaning ffom being originally a universal homonym. In 
analogjcally predicated names t here must be a meaning which is 
a universal homonym, albeit sueh meaning exists soLely in the 
mirıd, 

H2r This is the source of divisioıt (faqstm), namely, the d i vision of 
the universal info its parts, as when it is said: That which exîsts is 
divided into the necessary and the possible/ 1 This source is the 
common denominator of ali the parts, That the esistence of the 
necessary is oıore perfecî than that of the possible does not prednde 
the name of eniştence from being a universal meaning applied to 
both of t hem, This applies to the ottıer names and attributeg used 
for both the Creator and the created, such as the names ‘Living', 
+ knowing\ + powerfur, l hearing\ ‘seeing*, as well as the artrîbutes of 
His *knöwledge\ *power\ l mercy\ 'approvar, ‘angert, ‘happiness", 
and other names and attrıbutes the messengers havc reported, 

113. Scholars ha ve disagreed on this issue. Some* like Abü al- 
"Abbâs al-NâshıV one of the Muvazili Jeaders who preceded Abü 
'Ali [al-JubbST], said that these names are used in their real sense 
(haqtqtttan) for the Creator but metaphorically {müjâzûn) for the 
created, A group of the Jfthmîs* BStinîs» 2 and phtlosophers held the 
contrary; namelv, that they are used metaphorically for the Creator 

2 Here, as wd! as in ûl-Rûâd, Ibsı Taymiyya prcsenis m with itte attributes of 
"whiteness’ and ‘blackness' as t^o ejmmpJeıs of amlugp! predicates. He does «ot, 
Jımvever, pursue the latler exampJe zmy furt her, 

m ■ T#qsfm % ar qisma t is the divirion of the ıvMe inıa its çûnşiiiutivc parts w, 
here, the vniverml into its resi ar menlal pııliculari, The distınelkm in ıh»tat di visiıın 
İS made belwecO atoldents, not essences- Sce Taîrânflwl, Kmhshâf t ii. 1122. 

r«3 1 AW al AbMs ’AM AN âlı I). Muhammad al-N&shi' al-Akbar thrn al-Shdrshir, a 
Mu'tazilf wbo is said 10 have dıed in *93/905. He is also reported to ha ve wntien a 
number o# «orks in refutation of Greek togje. See tbn al>Mutiadâ, Tabotjât &i- 
Mu'tmüp, ya-3. Scc also tnlroduclion, Parl İl. nn, 139-40, above. 

: On ihe Jahmîs, s« par- 9^, n 1, above; on the BAjlöts, see Shohrâşihnf, M i t al, 
»47 fr‘1 Entyciûpaedia of Mam 2 , t, 1098-1100» ft.V. 'Bâtifliyya 1 ' (by M. G, S. Hu<^snn). 
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but in their real şense for created beings, J The majorily of scholars» 
however, ha ve mamtained that they are used in their real sense for 
both Creator and created. This is the view of varfoua Mu'tazİlî, 
Ash'ari, and Karnimi thinkeıs as well as the view of jurists, tradi- 
tionists, and Şüfls, It is also the view of the phifosophers, though 
many of (hcsc contradict themselves; for whi1e admitting that some 
of these names—such as L ejcistent% ‘soul\ ‘essence’* ’realityV ete.—’ 
are used in their real sense ffor both Creator and created] t they 
reject ot hm for reasons adduesd by those who maintain that. none 
of these names are applicable in their real sense to the Creator. 
What applieş to that which they admilted applieş equally to what 
they rejected.* But becau&e of their incompetence they have drawn 
distineiions between similar things. The denial of the real sense of ali 
these names precludes the eniştem from heing in esbtenee, when it 
is already kııown that the existent is divided into the necessttry and 
the possible* the ete m al and the contingent* the sdf-suffidcnt (ghunt) 
and that which is not (fagir), the caused and the uncaused. It is also 
known that the es istence of the possible entails that of the necessary* 
and the esistenee of the contingent entails that of the eter nal. The 
esistence of that which is not self-sufficient entails the existenee of 
that which is, and the es istence of the effeeted entails the esistence 
of that whieh is not effeeted. Thus, while there is a common m arter 
shared by the two ex işleniş, the Necessary Existent is dıstınguished 
by qualitics particubr to it. The saırte applies to ali other names. 

î 14. in so far m the common factor is concemed, names designating 
analogical predication {asmâ T mımfutkkuka) are identiçal with names 
referring to equal concepts (asma 3 mutavtâti'a ). 1 That is vrhy the 
early philosophets and others have not assigned a speeial temi for 
names designating analogical predication, for the temi mttiatvâti'a 

■' A rciatively detailed statcmcni conccrning the v»nou; vıcws on ıhc flames and 
altributcs of God may be Idund in Rjzî, Muhatsa!, 116-33. 

4 That İS, wh.ıt aşpJiffis lo the tirsi grnup of whictı they look tO te altribULes 

in ıheir real sense, also apptei to the second grûup, «hc« applicalion to God in a real 
sense they rejecled. 

1 A name itıal is consıdcred miiiawüp' carries a meaning »pplicable to mûr ıhan 
onc objcct with İte Msme degree of slrcngCh. Hıus, ■»ten iJıc ımme 'antEPöİ' ış erti- 
ployed for a man. a borse» a cbg. ele., the name appiics to ali with ccfua! ferce. 
Acerarding to icchnka! dicijpjıançs rcflccting, ıhc eopscnım of later Arabie phılösuphers, 
a name that is musawQtİ’ refera to the memben of a çLass. wit h etjiiül strenglh, unitke a 
mmhskkik, whıch appftes lo etâsi memtees wiih vlrying degrets of slftill|th, See par. 
1 3 1, ru l t abûve, as wçll as the rte*l rtûtti. Âınidi, Mııftirt, 50, s.v. muMtVvâti'l Tahinawî, 
Kashshâft ii. 144ın, a.v. iaivâin'. 
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encompasses aJl such rnimes. Names designating analogical predication 
are a parî (qi$m miri) of the general mutatvâti'a, but a counterpart 
(ı gasîm ) of the specıfic mutawâii'a? Thereforc, a universal common 
factor, which is the object of the name ‘general mutawâiia' t must be 
established. This factor tan be universal only iti the nıind, as their 
demonstrative syUogisıtı indicatcs. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
establish the inequality signified by names designating analogieal 
predıcation whidl are the counterpart of the specific muknmifa. 
Such is the sigııi firation of the Quranİc demonstrative inferences 
which are a foniori arguments. The dıaractcrisiic of the Lord that 
diştirıguishes Hım from others must thus be established, This. charac- 
teri&tıc, whose aflirmation entails the afîirmation of His soul, is 
signified by His signs, may He be glorifkd; it can not be established 
by means of a syllogism* be it demonstrative or not. 

115, From the foregomg it is obvioms that their demonstrative 
syllogism cannot lead to the desired knowledge of beings and of their 
Creator—a knowledge through which the soul reaches perfection, 
How less tenable it is to say that no oonclusion ran be reached 
eseept by means of syllogism! 

116. This is a broad subject, However, the fntentîon here is to 
draw attention to the invalidiiy of their negative propositiorı t namely, 
that no acquired knowledge may be attained except by means of 
their demonstration. They ha ve not be en cotuern vvith. this categorkai 
negation which they have stubbornly insisted on , but they ha ve aîso 
redueed knovvledge to narrmv paths that can lead only to ftıtife 
results. They have daimed that arriving at the knowledge of God, of 
His prophets and saiııts, occurs by means of a syllogism whıch 
conta! ns a msddle lerm, Such w as the view of Ibn Sini and his 
foîlowers, L who, in holding this view, *vere stili betler than their 
predecessors who rejected the knowledge of God and His prophets 

' Thui, accpndîng tu İbn Taymiyya the appcMon mutatvâtVe npımcnls a broad 
■eontepl ımdcr ™hkb (here are subgymed (wo catcgories, onc anaJD^ical presficalion 
and the other ‘specific muteMftıVr'. Aceordingty, Ibn Taymiyya takes (be latfter category 
ot tbc spcafic muutwûü m \o mean that ıvhkh the philosophers commonly desigıiated as 
mutaHüti'(as eJtplaıned m par. t j t, p, t, ahovc}, 

t 16 1 İn hes argement for the etilence of God ita Sinil cfoes not cmploy Ihe 
syJlü^Esm in which rtw middle terin is ihe eau&e of the presence of the majör temi ta the 
ııiEtıuı . but utsiL'ad tciorls lo another syllogism in whteh the middle cemi is the eBfecî of 
the presence of Lhe majör in the minör. See Davidwıt« Prvofs, *81-310, cip. 298-304,. 
and Mannura's setlion on Avİcentıa in Encydopaedia Itvnita, iii. 73,-9, esp, 76-8, For 
Ibn Taymiyya n & own argtrroents for the criıtcnce of God set my "İbn Taymiyya on the 
Eniştence of God', 53 ff- 
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and vvho were most ignoratıt about the Lord of beiııgs, about His 
prophets and His Books. Aithough İbn Sina is distinguished över 
Lhose philosophers in both knowledge and intellect, 1 he none the less 
followed their logîeal method in deciding this is&ue. And aithough 
those who adopted this method are more know!edgeahle and more 
intciligent than their predecessors, t hey remain more erroneous and 
more ignorant than the Jews and Christians, for these bdieve in the 
Necessary Existent and His attnbutes, whereas those misguided 
(philosophersj do not, beeuuse of the anrogatıce and vanity stored in 
theır hearts. They are the followers of Pharaoh and his likes, and this 
is why you find them e it her antagonisttc to or critıcat of Moses and of 
those like hLm who adhere to Tehgıon and revcaled 

117. God, the Exaiied, said: 'lhose who dispute concernîng the 
sİgns of God, wıthout a warrant having come unto ttıem, in theır 
hearts is oniy pride that thev shaiî ne ver attain. +l He also saîd; 
‘[Those who dispute coneerning the signs of God, without a warrant 
having come unto themj, very hateful is that in ıhe sight of God and 
the believere; so God sets a seal on every heart proud, aırogant.’ 2 
He îiIsg said: *So» when their messengers brought the m the clear 
signs» they rejloiced in what knovdedge they had= And that which 
they were wont to nıoek befell the m. Then when they şaw O ur 
might, they said; “ l We believe in God alone, and we disbelieve in 
what we are associating with Him, Tl But when they saw Our mıght 
their belief d id not profil them—the wont of God, as in the past, 
touchmg His servants; then the unbelievers shall be Josl/ 3 God 
spoke at Jength about the argument of Pharaoh and about those who 
folla wed him and followed Namrüd b. Kan* ân* and their likes from 
amongst the leaders of heresy and error. He also spoke at length in a 
mırnber of places about their dispute vvith Moses, Abraham, and 
other ntessengers of God, ıtıay He bless the m. God made the House 
of Abraham the leaders of the îaithful who inhabit Paradise, and the 
House of Pharaoh the leaders of the inhabitants of Hell. God, the 
Exalted, said; ‘And he and his hosts were haughty in the land, 

3 Sec İbn T&ymiyya, Muwâfiiqm Şahfh ai-MunıjûS, İL 255, 

117 1 duran. 40: 56. 

J Ouran, 40: 35, 

:J duran, 40: 83-5. 

A The Quranic Namrûd iş the Mimi™! uf ıbc Bible, whü is. s©en as the cnemy ot 
Abraham, Sec Qurb, 2: 2(io, 2$; 23; Encyclopaedia of Mam, i Lite, 842-3, s,v„ "Namrûd" 
{by Bcrnarct Hâtter), 
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for analogy, For the majürity of judicious peopîe, however, qiyâs 
encompasses both analogy and syllogism. 2 The logirians aîso hold 
Iha! the infe rence ıh at proceeds from the particular tü the universat 
is kıduction. When it is complete, il is perfect induction, and it vields 
certitude. When it is imperfect, it does not lead t o certitüde, The 
fircl ınvolves cnumeration of the totaliıy of the particulars, and then 
forrcıulating fa universal] judgement aeçording 10 what is found İn 
the particulars. The second ınvolves the enumeration of most of the 
pıtrtîcnİars, For esample» a person may say; ‘Arıimals raove their 
lower jaws when they eat* for we ha ve observcd t hem and found 
them to do so,' Then he is told that cnocodiles move their upper 
JawsT 

120, Tltey also hold that the syllogism is divideb into the cate- 
gorıca! (iq tir ânı) ] and the conditional ( istithnâl ). İn the I at ter, the 
condudon or tts contradictory i$ memioncd in actuality {bil -fi t), İn 
the former, the condusion follows by the ferce of entaümenl {. bil- 
quwwa ) 2 as in a syllogism fornıed of categorical propositions; for 
esample, o ne may say ‘Ali wmes are inebriants’, and 'Ali inebriants 
are forbrdden\ The conditional is fornıed of hypothetical [proposo 
tions], and is of two types. The liret is conjunctive[-impUcative] 9 as in 
our statenıent; Tf the prayer is vaJid* ıhen the person praying has 
perfdrmed ritual ablution,' The affirmatıon of the antecedent yields 


1 Û.ıı the «ope ot juıidicai qiyûs see Hallaq b "Non-AtıaltıgicaL Argımunlst 
* Ghazâli, Mi'yâr. 160-5, •e&p. 163 for ıhı: cucnplc abûul erücodiLcs.. S« ahu 
Baghdâdh Mu’lübcır, i. 199-MO, 

e 10 ■ Alıhongh ’çonjupciLvc syllogism' seans to bc a morc accoratc translatton for 
qıydı iqtirânî (han 'çalçgûıical HylleıgLsm'. the icrm "caLugoncaP ıs ocvcrtheNl UK<t, 
sirıee in coniradisİEnction to ıhc umhuâ'i syllogism, the igürğm ııııısL havı: |wu prcımsses 
wilh ât leasl o ne aftırmalive univursa! premıss. İt is sigtıîfiganl (hal ihe expressk»n qiyâs 
kamiî (Ht. predıcaiıve, culegorical) ıs used. as a synonym for iqtirâni. Sec Ghazâli» 
Maqâsfd, 

’ fbrt Sinii, hhâr&t, i. 425-7*428ff. (Eilgjish irarts., 131-5). The ditlinCEion İlere lies 
in ihe form in svhich the eooclusion is found in the premisses. The conclysion 'Socrales 
is rmırtal’ is nol |o be otpıesscü in (he samç manner in Eh l- prcnıjsscs ol a catçgnrical 
syllûpsm. The eonclustan în thi& syltogisın ıs cnlailed (M-fKwwi) by (he premisses. İn 
the ounditional hypothetical syllügisın. un Ihe other hand, Ibe eonclusion is itseli 
eıpressed in, and ooraiitutes parl ot, Ihe premisâcs. For eaample: 

If his name is Miskawayhi, (hen he is a Persian 
f lifc name is Mlîkawnyhi 

İlleti, iıç ıs a Persian 

The conclusirm 'He iss j Pemıan h ls slaled in the samc form im ihe premtsses. See alsO 
R4zî, Tahrir, 140; Ijî, Sharh aİ-Ghumt, 202, 223 ff.; Ghazâli, Magâşid, 84 ff, 
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either ali ve or he is not knov.-iedgeabte, not able, does not îıear, seç, 
or speak. If he h alive> then the consequent obtains. If he is not, 
then these attributes will not exist. However T a Ijving thjng ma y es İst 
wıthout possessing these attrihutes. Lİkewise, it m ay be satd: this 
person has perforaıed ritual ablution, or else he can not pray. If 
prayer is not performed, then ritual ablution has not been performed, 
bot tf the I at ter is performed then so is t he former; either one of the 
two [conjuncts] must exist. This is also the esse whenever the 
condition (sharf) is absent and the condîtioned (mashrüt) exists. The 
indusive-alternaüve occurs wheııever the condîtioned esîsts but the 
condition does not, The condition either exists or it does not exist. 
When [the condîtioned] is absent, the condition will also be absetıt, 
Therefore, either the condîtioned exists or the condition does not 
ejdst, 2 

123, Furthermore, they ha ve divided calegorical syllogisrm into 
four ligures. The natura! figüre, in which the middle temi is the 
predicate in the majör premiss and the subject in the minör, yicids 
the four concltıstonş; particular, ııuiversal, affîrmative, and negative, 
The second figüre, in whieb the middle teraî is the predicate in both 
premİsses, yields only a negative conclusıon. The third, in which the 
middle ter m is a subject iti both premisses, yields only a particular 
condusion. 1 The fourth figüre Leads to particular as welî m universal 
negative condusiüns. The mind, however, is not mdined to this last 
figüre. 2 

124. in order to demonstrate, among o t her things, the vaiîdkv of 
the second and third fıgures, they bave resorted to inferences by 
confradictortes (naqtd), by conversion (alpaks al-mustenvt )and by 
ful! cotıtraposition {'aks at-naq[d): from the ıruth of a propositîon it 
necessarily follows that its contradictoıy is false; that its converse is 

3 Tise ineEtisivc-allcrnalive can also 'be cSetırved and inııstrated in terms of a condition 
and irs cousequcnt. J/ı conuadistinetion to the disjunclive and c*clusive-aUernaiive 
SylLo^iüimş, İTJ the incllKİvc-flllçmstİve bo<h the antçççctcnt ftsondilion) and the cûn- 
Seçucnl (cundittnned) mty KİmulNLneouüİY cırist in pnc thîrtg. This ântâiinls 10 Sayiıtg 
(h;U since ibc ÇOTsequeTVt nı;s\ ükİki wilhout tlıç dntcccclcm (i. e, condıtLoned withûul 
iho condition), ibcnp is another condition t’ca-usc) whtch eflçcts the comlujonod, tfem 
ıcmdcring thts üret, stated condition a tıcccııuFy kut not suffieicnt atusç. 

ııj 1 On ıhc ıhıçc figures and itesi pıoods sce İrin Sfısâ, hhâms. i. 437-Sa (Engjrish 
trans. , 134-43), İrin Abr aJ*ŞaLt, Taqwîm, 25-44; Riâ, Tahrir, 148-53, 

1 On the fourth figüre »»e RK Tahrif, 155-6; Khübfrl, SMrh, 80-2, 86-9. 

144 1 İtse iexl and ilse Lciden manuseripi havc 'aks tıvitlkout ineluding the word 
wu 5 tawl. Hoıvevcr, the vord is elcariy iflijdied here, as altcsted- in the sialement ifrat 
folWs in al-Radd, p. 161, 14-18. 
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true» and ihaî ıts full contraposition is tıue. If our siatement ‘No one 
among t he pilgrirras. is a heretic' is valide therı our statemenr that ‘No 
heretic is a pil grim' is also valid. 2 

125. We maîntain that these views of t he logicians are either false 
or unduly protracted, taking thc reasoner far aheld. They either 
contain falsehood, which hicıders truth, or lake ihe reasoner On a 
tiresome journey hefore leading him to thc truth + when he can reach 
tlıe truth tfarougb easier methöds. Some ûf Our predecessOrs used to 
Üîustrate this- by the examp|e of someone who + when asked H Where is 
your ear? J , would raise his İright] hand vcry high and pass it around 
to his left ear when he could ha ve ınstead poınted directly to one ear 
or the other, Nottıing is betler t han God’s descriptıon of His Book: 
‘Sureîy this Duran guides to the that is straightest/ 3 The 
straightest way t o the nohlest quests is (hat ıvhich God revealed 
through His Messenger. The path of these philosophers, being false 
in eertain places, tortuous and prolooged in others + can lead the m 
only to that which wi!I bring upon ttıem the tormeot of God» not 
happiness—neerfleşs to say, their ways do not lead to the perfeetjon 
of the fıııman soul. 

126. Evidenee of their [error] is the baselessness and falsity of 
their argument which resirfcts inferences to syllogısm 1 induetion, and 
analogy. AJso invsılid and false is their claim that a conduskm resuîts 
from two premisses only, tıo more md no ta. 1 r Htey ha ve argued in 
favour of confining inferences to these three by saying that an. 
inferetıce proceeds from the universat to the particular, from one 
particular to the universab or from one particular to another. 2 The 
first is syllogism, the second indüeti on, and the third analogy. 

127. Our response is that yon have not proven inferences to be 

2 Whiie tlıe conlradiclory {Mtqtd) of a statemenl is îts ttepüotı, omversioA (aks ai* 
muştam) i» the transposiıion of the subject and predkate terms suclı that the second 
statemenl is vatidiy tnferred from the tirsi. Por «rample, "No man is a rodt 1 ırıay be 
conmted to l No rock is a man’. Om the other hand, full conlraposition obıains whetî 
the conlradiclory of thc predtcate in İh® proposition be©omes the sulîjoce and the 
contı adictory of the subject beccmes the prcdicate. The contraposiıion of «te statemenl 
"Alt gır!» are intelligent persons’ is 'IVq non-intclligcrtt penana arc nmvejrEs\ Sce 
Jujjâni. Ta'rifst, 134,219-20, s.vv. 'aks al°tmmawî. 'akt at-naqîd> and nat/Tdı Bngjhd&ılı, 
Mtt'töbar, i. 117-12; Giıazâll, Mi‘yâr. 111-9; Rizl, Tahrîr, 133-4. 

135 1 Onran, 17: 9* 

126 1 AristolJc, Amtytiea Priora, 41*32; Ghazili, Müg&şîd, 67ı Râzl» Tahrir, 139. 

1 Rlzl, Lubûb ai-lsHârAt, 30; cf. Tüsl. Sharh at-tshârût, i. 4i6f. h who ifislingııâhcs 
bc(ween lypes of argumeot in temas ot the substımpüve relalion belween the premisses 
ın eaeh af|umcnî. 
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will in fer upon observing the ir appearance how muafı of the nighi 
has- lapsed, and lıow much of it remains. This is an inference which 
proceeds frotrı on e of the concomıtants to the ot her. When one 
knows the tocatıon of mountatns and rivcrs and the direation of the 
wiııd, one can inler on their basis the pîaces that are concomitant 
wîth them. If concomitance has always existed, and the time of its 
originatıon is. unknown h that is, it has ex istet) since God created the 
earth—such as the eniştence of mountains and greaî rıvers, the Nile, 
the Etıphrates, Sayhan, Jayhin, 1 and the sea—then such an inference is 
coejttetısive, 

130, If, hotvever, coneomitance is not as ancient as the earth—such 
as in the case of the Ka T ba f which, m ay God hoııour it, [Ahraham] 
al-KhallI built and which remains glorifıed, never defeated—one 
wtll, accordingly, infer things about it ot by means of İt. Its corners 
face the four direetions of the earth: the Black Stone faces the easl; 
and oppositc to it, facing the west, is the Wesîern corîîer, known as 
the Damascene; the Yemenite corner faces the south, and that which 
is opposite to it is calJed the Iraqi corner, The Damascenc is next to 
the Iraqi on the ıvestem side, and the lraqi is next to the Damaseene 
on the norlhern side. The latter faces the [North] Pole. Therefore, 
one iırfer s the four direetions from the location of the Ka'ba t and the 
location of the Ka T ba from. the four direetions, 

131, ÂIso in the case of that which is not as ancient as the Ka*ba^ 
such as edilioes and tree$ in the land, one infers things ihrough them 
according to what they are. Öne may say, for exampte T that what 
distinguishes such-and-such a hou.se is that in front of it there is a 
free havizıg this or that characteristic. The house and the tree a re 
concnmitams for a eertaın du radon. This and simi I ar inferences 
proceed from one concomitant to the other; they are specific and 
partictılar, yet they are not anaîogscaL 

132, Müslim thinkers have renounced the logicians’ methods and 
held the indicant to be that wbich yields a conclusıon and leads to 
what is sought to be proven. KnowJedge of the indicant entaîls 
knowtedge of that which is sought to be proven, When it is subject to 
sound reasorıing, the indicant leads either to certitude or to high 
probability, These thinkers ha ve disagreed amongst themselves 

ijf 1 tayh&n (alw kıwwn ss tanış) is a river in Türk ey tlıat passes through the dty of 
Alfana and ftems. into the Kfedilcrranean snuth-wcst of Adana. İTtoe locnrıon ol İayhân 
es Eo tFw east of tayhün and ei irtlö the w«&tern side uf the Gulf of Alesandretta. 

Cf the desefiption of Yâq£ıt, Mu 'tam nl-Bulitan, il. eçkö, ili 293-4, 
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one prçmi&s, namely, that this particular beverage îs an inebriant, lf 
be is told that this beverage is prohı bıted, he may respond by 
enquirîng into the praof for its prohibition, whereupoıı the reasoner 
will artswer: the proof is that it is an inebriant. This îs ali that is 
needed. 

138, Likewi$e, two persons may disagree on whether or not a 
certain kind of beverage is an inebriant, People often do encjüire 
about cer tattı beverages, for someone may not know whether or not 
a particular beverage i$ an inebriant, but may know that ali inebriants 
a re prohibited. If he establishes. by means of a reliable repon or 
other evidence 1 that a particular beverage îs a o inebriant, then he 
wîl know that it is prohibited. The seme applies to al spedes and 
particu İars vırhose subsumption under a universal praposition, vvhich 
has a known judgement, is doubtfui, An eftâmple in poînt is the 
disagreement aroortgst people whether or not backgamtnon and chess 
ar e forms of gambling, 1 whether the cem troversial date-wine is or îs 
not an inebriant, whether or not takmg vows [nidhrf and taking 
oaths of divorce (taîâç) and of freeing sîaves {'atâq ) 3 are subsumed 
under God's statement: ‘God has ordained for yon the abşoîutiom of 
your oaths’; 4 they also dısagree on wheiher the referenee in God’s 
statement \ . . unless he ma kes rem fesi on in whose hand is the 
marrtage tıe’ 5 is to the husband or to the fulîy quaîıfied guardian (ai- 
wal[ al-muxtaqill }; and other such examples. 

139» An iıîferenee may require îwo premısses in the case of a 
person who does not know that the inebriant, controversial dale- 
wine 1 is prohibited and that t his particular beverage is an inebriant. 
He will not know that ît is prohibited unless he flrst knows that it Ls 
an inebriant and that eveıy inebriant is prohibited. He may also 
know thai a particular beverage is an inebriant, and that every 
inebriant is alçoholic, but he may not know that the Pıophet, may 
God praise him T prohibited alcoholic beverages, beeause he may 

13i 1 İn this connection sec Ibn Taymiyja's trart Risâlat Tukr.m ai-Nurd mtİ-Shaıranj t 
T- 35 ‘ 

■ Nidhr is 41 rcligjuı» oaih 10 perform 9 pcrmissiMe ad (/S 7 dul öf pıcty. See 

furjanl, TVrifdf, 215, &,v. nidhr. On the legal cln^ifvtlion of acts as permissible, 
ıccooımcnıted» obligatory, repreheıiiible, and forbidden, scc Schacfıt, Introduction, 
120-1. 

' ‘^4? ronsiJtuies a language by whiçh 9 stavç is frewf »ilbut «nditioııs affeding 
ite cuntrad öf his manumission or his legal capacity as a ftoedmatı. S« Tahâna^i, 
Kmhthâf. ii. ioi 1, s.w, Vftjf and ’atâtt. 

J öur&n. 66; 2. 

Ourüı), 2 : 237. 
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have recently ccmverted to f$Um ot may have been raised among 
ignoramuses and hcrdics whı> doubt such a prohibition. He may 
know that the Prophet, may God praise him, said; l ÂIİ inebriatıts ere 
prohibited’, and may also know ıh a t ıh is particular beverage is 
alooholic, and that the Prophet prohibited alcoholic beverages, but 
he may not know that Muhammad is the Messenger of God, or that 
the Messenger forbade ali Muslhns to drîıık these substances.. He 
may think that the Messenger alfowed the tır consumption to some 
Muslims, including himself, Ör he may think that he allowed ita 
consumplion for mediçinal purposes, ete, İt is not süfliden! for this 
person t o know that inttmcatmg wine is categorteaHy prohibited, 
Rather, he needs to know that it is incbriating, ıh at it is alcoholic, 
that the Prophet, may God praise him, prohibited ali inebriants. that 
Muhamrnad is kıdeed the Messenger of God—so he prohibits what 
God prohibitS” and that he calegorîcally prohibited wiııe and alowed 
it neither for medıcinal purposes nor for pleaşure, 

140. Furthermore T what demonstrates ihe invalidity of cnnîining 
inferences to lwo premisses ıs the logicians* definition of the 
syUogism—which encompasses the apodictic, rhetoricaU dkieetkal, 
poetıc* and sophistic—namely, that it is an argument 1 formed of 
statements, 2 or one reprcsenting a combınation of statemerıts whkh, 
if admitted as vahd, anolher statement results therefrom.' Ttıey 
argue: 'We have said "of statements” in ordcr to exclude a single 
proposition whîch in itseli entails the truth of its obverse and the 
obverse of its contradictory as wdl as the falschood of its contra- 
dictory; such a proposition does not con&tituîe a syllogi&m, We have 
not said "formed of premisses” because we cannot define a premiss 
qua premiss unîess it is a part of Ihc syllogism; if m- indude it in the 
dehnifton of the syllogism, the definition will be cırdılar,'* When a 

14u 1 Ulcrjiily, qnwl.. i.e. ‘stitcmenl 1 . 

* İbn km il. Najöt, $9: qawl mu'aHaf min aqwâP, Üul i», qiyâs is M, 

argumenl—or iiıfcrcnct^cortıiisiirtg uf statcmcnls. Notc ıhc use uf the ptııral ofH/âl, 
rather ıhan elit dua! qawfayn' t IthAr®, i, 421-3 (English trans. h 1301-131, Stmilarly, 
Gltmiil, Maqûştit, 67, slales: 'wa!-qiyâs ’ibira "an aqfiwî]' {aqwâi » ag<lw|f). Cf. 

Anstutlc, Aaaiytica Priora, 42*32: '_it ıs ele af that a syltagislic eondusUm fotknvs, 

ironi lwo pretTthses and nö6 Itûttı raori thaii lwû h . 

3 Ari&tolle» Analyifcû PrioM, 24 b ıSı idem, Tapicû, 100*25. loscph, Iiitroducıioti, 
2 15, 

1 The first part of tlıis passage is a dose reproducıion of Qutb aPDln al-RM, Taktir f 
139, The whoİ4î passage seetns to be a summary ol the soiirces from «rhklı Tahâcutwi 
derived his teehnieal dohnîlton See his Kaiksh&f, si. 1190. See also İbn r Al al- 

Ria, SfuifH at-Ghurra, «3; ühatili, A fi'y&r, 1311 Fakhr al-Dîn aJ-Kâzt n Ijtbâb et* 
hhtirâi . yj— 1, Anııdı, Matın r 64. 
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declarative stâtement is part of a syllogism, t hey cali it a premiss, but 
if it is the result of a syllogism, they cali it a conclusion.* When it is 
detached from a syllogism, they cali il: a proposition.* it ıs CüHe-d a 
propositkm, although it may also be called a conclusion ot a premiss ? 
The declarative statement is a predicate, but not the subject- 
predicate used in the tecbmeal vocabulary of the grammaiians, The 
former is more general than the latter. The [grammarians’I subject- 
predicate esists otıly as a nominal sen tence., whereas a (logicalj 
propo&iticm nuv be a nominal as well as a ver bal sent ence, as, far 
example, in the statement: l Zayd has Mcd, and he who iieş deşerves 
îo he rebufeed.’ 

141, The poinl here is that by 'statement’-—in îheir post ula te that 
“a syllogism is an argument formed of statements’—t hey meant a 
proposition wbich is a complere declarative statement, not an 
individual word vvhich is a single term t since a syllogisın contains 
three terms (hudüd), the minör, the midcîle, and the majör. İt ntay, 
fer instance, he said: wine + about which a legal ruling has not been 
eslablished, is an Enebriant, and ali inebriants are prohihited, Wine p 
inebriantş, and prohibitEon. each is an. individual word vvhich is a 
term in a syllogism. But this is not what they meant by statecnent 
{qawt)\ as they ha ve exp1ained it, they meant that each proposition 
(yarfiyya) is a statenıenf, 1 

142. They hold that the syllogism is an argument formed of 
siatements wh*ch, önce admitted as valid, entail anotfıer statement 1 
What is entaıled is the conclusion; it is a proposition, a predkate, a 
complete sentence, but not an individual word. This is why they 
ha ve maintained that a syllogism Es a composite postulate (qawîun 
mu'attafun ), and ha ve called the totality of the two propositions an 
argument. 2 İf they assert that a syllogism is formed L of statements’, 
which are propositions, then what is meant is not onîy tvırostatemcnts, 
becau.se the plurai re ters to two or more—■ as in God’s statement: 
\ , if he has brothers, then to his mother a sixth L —or three or 

5 Faktır aJ-Din âi-Rizi, Lubâb âİ-hhfirâf, 30-E. 

Ibıd. 

1 öhazâll, Aft'ydr, 131, 

141 1 Jbrt 'Ati aMUıi, Shurh ûl-Ghmra, 55-7, 83i BaghdâtlE, Mu'tabar, i., tûî-8, 
1IJ. 

142 1 Scc par. I40, on. l-%, ahûvç. 

' Şt-c p;ır. 14D, n. t, above. 

Ouran, 4: ti: '(tı'ın kânü îafıy ikltwa fa-Sî-urn.nıİhî aJ-suds'. TJıeshare ofihc muitler 
»s uitulljr a ıbird nf her deceased son"! estete cxcep( whcn he had t**» or incire 
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more. Accandıng ro îhe majority of seholars, the latter is the pluml. 
Mowever, the gen us of mımbcr aıay have been meant. and thus the 
reference wou!d be to two or nıore. and the plural would not be 
restricted to two. If they argue: ‘A syllogism is formed of staîemenuy 
thereby meanizıg the gen sis of number, t ben what ı$ meâttt is two or 
more, So it is possible for a syllogism to be formed of three or four 
prenıisses, and not jest two, On the other hand T il they mean the 
real plural. a syllogism woııld consist of three premisses or more* As 
they certainly did not mean this, t here remains only the foraıer 
[alternatife], 

143, If ît is saki t hat they ad mi t of t his [ alternatife) and argue ıha t 
‘We hold that a syllogism consıstsof at least iwo premisses but t here 
nıay be more’, the o we reply that this is oontrary to what you have 
recorded in yo ur own books \vhere you admtt of only two premisses. 
They hava deelared that a syllogism İeadiog 10 a eondusîon, be it 
categorica! or conditional, m ay not. consist of less ıhan or more than 
two premisses. They ha ve justified this by arguing that the syntheslzed 
eondusîon contama no more than two patis, the subjeet and the 
predieate. If the inference is conjunctive, then eaeh of the condusioırs 
two parts must corre&pond to one of the preıtılsses; that is, each part 
is either a subjeet or a predieate in the |wo premisses, but will not he 
identicat with either premıss. 3 They maintain: "The eondusîon 
consists of no more than two patis, and therefore it presupposes 110 
more than two premisses, However, whetl an înference is conditional, 
it must contam either a hypothetical or a disjunctive premiss that 
corresponds to ali the parts of the eondusîon or to Us contradictory, 
İt must also contam a conditional premiss,. but the re is no nced for a 
third/ 2 

144. They argue; l Under a syllogism an additional Statement may 
be joined to the two premisses; it may be either related or unrehıted 
to the syllogism, A statement re lale d to the syllogism serves to 
faciHtate. and improve the argument or to elucidate one or both 
premisses/ They cali this a oompound syllogism (qiyâs mumkkab'f 

bmtiıcrs (or a «on). The pj«wl form iktifa (bmlhm) is tlıus taken as. two or ttıore, nui 
thrte ur ftuire, üs would anetinanly bc »he caşe in Arühic. On tİK shares ol İtle motİK'I 
üne Ibtrt dl-Baaâz, al-Jâmt ai-Wafiz, ve 453. 

*413. 1 İt»» Sinâ, /tf/rdrâl, t. 43üff. (Engjish [mas., 133-4); Ghazâlî, Mûqûşid, 68; Ijl, 
Sharh al-Ghurra, iyy-jni. 

' Ifb Sharh al-Qhurra, 201 — 2. 124 le; Jurjâm, Hdshiyu, ıjü- 

144 1 On compcund syllogtsm or sorites sce Ibn Sina, Najot, 86-7; RâzJ, Tahrir, 
S64-5; Gtıazâli, Maç&şui, 96-9. Scc also Bre rinan, Hmdbook , 76-9*and Introductton, 
Fart I, Srctrion 7iitovc,. 
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attribute of a thıng; or, if you will, the afhrmatioo or derhal of the 
rdatıon of the prcdicatc to the subject, or similar mtpressicms 
which poinî to a single meaning intended by the proposition. lf the 
condusion is thai wine is or is not prohibited , or t hat man possesses 
or does not pos$e$$ sense perception, ete.* then what Es songht is the 
affırnıation or denial of the wine's prohibition or of man’s possessing 
sense percepliom When a premiss bears a relation to timi which is to 
be proven, then what is sought af ter will be attained, The statement 
■whte is an alcoholic beverage’ bears a relation to the condusion; so 
does the statement ‘inan is an anmutf- Jf o ne know$ ıh at ali alcoholic 
beverages are prohibited but has doubts whether or not the oorıtro- 
vergini wine is identified as an alcoholic beverage by the Lawgjver, 
and ıf it is said that wine is prohibited because it was estabiished in 
the Sahih that the Prophet* nıay God praise him, said: "Ali hıebrknis 
are alcoholic' then the pröposi tion—namely, our statement 4 The 
Prophet, may God praîse hım, said: “ÂH inebriants are alcoholic'''— 
resıılts îrt the prohibition of wîne, although his statement itself 
eııcompasses an additionai proposition. But this inference presup- 
poses certain prcmî&es in the mind of the hearer; namdy, that what 
has been authenticated by the traditionîsts necessitates the belief that 
the Prophet, may God praise him, has said this, and that what the 
Prophet has prohibited is forbidden, ete, If we rteeded to menlion ati 
that npotı which knowledge [of the condusion ] depeııds, even though it 
may be ktıown, the premisses wo«ld exceed tıvo, if not ten. 

147. If one is to follow theîr lead, then any person who reasons on 
the hasis of a statement from the Prophet, God praise him, roust say: 
'The Prophet forbade sudvand-such, and what he forbade is prohib¬ 
ited, and therefore, such-and-such is prohibited, 1 Or he musl say: 
‘The Prophet rnade such-and-such an obligation, and whatever the 
Prophet renders as obJîgatory must be so, and therefore, such-and- 
şuçb is obligaîory. 1 îf one is to prove the prohibition against marrying 
one's own mother or daughters, one need say: ‘God has forbidden 
this in the Guran, 1 and whatever God forbade is prohibited/ Likewise, 
ıf one is to prove on the hasis of God's statement il is the duty of ali 
men towards God to comc to the House as pİlg:rims'~ that prayer, 


14* ! II is twt etear îo whicJı nf |Jıe lwo Şfihiht lt»n Taymiyya is referring. However, 
the hmiüh appegrs in both; sec par. 52, n. 3, abnve, 

147 1 Scc Qunuı, 4-aj- 
: 0»Fan, 3: 97, 
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payment of aJms-tax, and ptîgrimage are obîigatory, ihen one muşt 
maintain Ihat in His Book God made pîlgrimage oMigatory, and 
\vhatever God rnakes an obiigation is obligatory. Intelligent people 
consider such stalementsto be faJiering, stammering, and superfluous, 
espiaming the obvious, 

148, Sııch prolisıties in their inferences ar e useîess and resemble 
their overestended dıscourse about defin itions; for example, Ih ey 
define the sun as a star wbich ri&es d «ring the daytime, 3 Such sta te¬ 
me ms are nothîng but a vvaste of time; they are îiresome for the 
niind and replelc with, gıbberîsh, Those who adopt their definitions 
and demonstratiorıs remain in disagreeuıent artıozıgst themsdves 
concerning matters apprehended by means other Ihan their defini 
tions. They are also in disagreement concerning the demonstration 
of maîters which do not require their demonstration. 

149, They aiso ma intakı: ‘The conclusioıı consists of no more ıhan 
iwo parts, and therefore it presupposts no more than two premisses- Tl 
We reply: if you metin ıhat the condusion consists of no more than 
two individual terim. this «ili not be truc, for it may be espressed by 
means of sever al ternıs. For esample, if gomeone İ8 unsure whether 
«ine is prohibitcd by revelation, or permıtted by either revelation or 
analogy, he may be toid that ‘revelation prohibits wine'. The 
condudon here has tlıree parts. Iifcewkç t if he asfcs '1$ eonsensus 
condusive evidence? 1 the ans«er will be ‘Consenses .is condusive 
evidence\ The conıdusion here has three parts. If he asks: ‘Is or is 
not man corporeal, sensible, growing T wilfully moving, and rational? 1 , 
what is required to be proven here is six parts. 2 

150, On the «hole, the subjcct and predicate 1 constituting a 
dedarative statement may be a sentence composed of two ternıs, or 
of sever al ternıs if its contem encompasses mgny components; for 
example, the statement of God, the Esaİted: 'And the Oııîstrippers* 
the first of the Emigrams and the Helpers, and those who followed 

148 3 Sec pars. 9, n. s. and 1 135, a. 1, abûve. 

I4f 1 Sec pars. 143 n. 6, and j^y, an. 1-3, abovc. 

1 Alt the; etMtianş. as well as the Leiden manuseript have ir as "sis jtaıts', althougtı 
uclLv fiye are enumeraled. İH lighl ot Lhe seıMrtd semence of pır. IJS, tîm Co he a 

■YıisLuke. 

igû 1 Arabîı: resçrvç* iwo set* of ternıs for English 'subj<îC!’V h pıc(jiça(e'; tltc firît- 
muhtaçla"(khahar^ is gnunmatkııl :ınd the scccınd, rna’+'dii'-'mnfıtnui. is lygkal, Ibn- 
Taymiyya ihcs îjflth sets here. Since Hngliidı mai ntaicts no such tcrmirtcıiogica] dis- 
linctiûr, 1 lıave assimilatccL the translstion of ıhe two and reodeted them as ‘subjecı 
and predicale’. Sec Ibn TymEûs, hladkhd. 33, antf Maimonkfe^,. Marsta, 40. 
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them in good-domg—-God will be weU plcased wiıh them and they 
will be well pleased with Him h ; 3 or His statement, t he Esalted: 'The 
believers and those who emigrate and struggle for ıhe sake of God— 
those have hope of God’s coıtıpassion 1 ; 3 and His statement: 'And 
those who have believed aftenvards and emigrated, and struggled 
with you—they tekmg to yon’, 4 as well as otber components ıhe 
gramın a ri a us cali adjectives, coordınate conjnnctions, adverbs of 
manner, of placc, of lime, ele* 

151, M the proposition ertCOmpasses manv eomponents, it will 
then be formed not of two but rat her of several words and meamngs. 
But should İt te a rgued t hat the eonelusion eonsîsts of only two 
meanings, which m ay be expressed in either two or more wurds, 
then we say: this is not ime, for it may consîst of one, two„ or several 
meanings, depending on what ıhe person—Le. t he reasoning thinker 
and learned dialectitian asking t he question—seeks to prove, Each 
of them may seek one, two, or ınany meanings; and expressîng what 
he seeks to prove may be done in one, two f or more words r If he 
asks: 'Is wirte prohibited?* he will be answered £ Yes\ This single 
word vvill suffıce to an$wer him, It would equally süflice to say: İt is 
prohibited.’ 

152. The İogidans may argue: 'A propoşitîon may conlain vvithin 
it more ıhan one proposition,, as in the example yon have nrıeıı ti o ne d 
about mani This single proposition contam» fi ve proposition* which 
require five condusıons. The propositions oontained are: Is or is not 
man eorporeai? Does or does tıot man possess sense perception? 
Does or does not man grow? Does or does not man move? Is or is 
not mart rational? And coııcerning wine, Is it or is it not prohibited? 
And if it is prohibited is it prohibited on the tesis of revelation or 
analogy T We answer: if you aceept this, that is, if you hold that one 
may împly plurality, then a single word may encompass the meaniog 
of a. proposition, İf someone asks 'İs the inebrıating wine prohibited?' 
he may be apsvvered *Yes‘. The word “yes 1 İmplies ıhat what İs said is 
l lt h prohibited'. İf he asks ‘What is Ihe evidenoe for ıts prohibitjon?* 
then he will be toîd: İt is the prohibition of ali inebriants\ or that 
*all inebrianis are prohibited', in addition to the statement of the 


J Qufsn, 9: 100. 

■' Oıuan, 2 : 115. 

" Ouran, S: 75. 

Igl The Maniple is gtvep. m par- S 49 4bo»C. 
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isses when it app&ars in the proof, liıus yielding several syllogisıns—is 
purely arbitrary, This daim is no bet ter than sjying: ‘The governing 
principle concerrtıng a condusion is that it must be one term ^ and i is 
indicant one part. If whaî is to be proven is more than one part* then 
it should be made into trno, three* four, or more oündusiorıs, in 
accordance with âts signification/ This vîew, assuming it has been 
held, is betler Ihan theirs* on the ground that the terin dcnotittg the 
indicant is singni ar, and a syllogişm is an indicant, thus its meaning 
must be singuiar. 1 

155, The temi qiyâs involves measurement, as when yon say T 
measured (<frrtu) sueb-and-snch by tneans of such-and-stıch- 1 A 
measurement is effeeted wheo one tbing is used as a me aşure If two 
or three things are used as measures, t here wiU be two or three 
nıeasurements, not one; tbese meaşurements coıtstitute more than 
one syllogism. The logidans’ view that what esceecfe two preoıisses 
represents more than one syllogism* whtle that which encompasses 
İcss than two represents onîy a half, not a eomplete* syllogism is püre 
convention and has no rational foundation. 1 This view is şimtlar to 
their arbitrary distinction between essen tiat and aecidental attributes 
whieh are inseparaMe fronı quiddity and existence. 2 

156, it is elear, ıherefore, that these logidans have not based what 
they cali definibon and demonstration upon an existîng reakly or 
upon a rational matter. Rather, they ha ve based it sıpan mere 
conventiort, as în the case of the disagreement among scholara 
concerniııg \vhether the cause is a name for that which neeessitates 
an effect so that in no circıımstanee does one occur without the 
ot her— and thus it is öpen neither to refutation (naqîd ) 1 nor to 
panieularizatîotı (rafefeâ)'—or whether the cause is a name for that 

154 1 Cf lb(i Sînâ 3 Najûı, 94. 

ı$5 1 Sec par, 169, n. s, bekwv. For the contenbcmaE naiur© of Greek lofcic, se« 
Inlrodyction, Fart 1 , Sectioıt 2* abo^c. 

2 For a criıique of the di&tinciion betw«n csscnce (dhüı) and tıtscparable aceacicTit 
( aradi İâzim)^ sm InlrodiKtrion, Fart t, SectitM t, and pars. 35-6, 3b abuve. 

155 1 Naqd in ı|ıe sense foıınd bere refers eıdutivel^ to the retutatron uf Ccjckiciv 
şjvenftss (sec par. 61, n. f abave) whereby a terisin cause h shı>wn 10 produce no 
çffoct. Tahânanvi» KmhsMf, »i. ıjı», and Jurjânl, TarîfsU, 219, s.v. nûqd\ İta 'AqİI, 
Kıt âb al-hidût. 56 fl. 

2 FardcuSariîatiofiı of itıc cause representâ a t|uaLified form uf Rtfutâtion (nd^tf). 
Whereas in the latlerthe alİEj^d cause is intrinsacaUy incapabteof prodtMta| any effect, 
in tbc former tbc cause produoes no cffcci bccause of un obstadc or an impodiment 
(mdnr). Sec Jurjânf, Ta'rtfSt, 46, s.v. ütkfaiş ol-'illa: Tatanawf h Kmhshâf, i. 43 1 , ii. 

13pı:>- 1İ, s.vv. takhkis tib'iUû itEKİ naqd. 
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which entails the effect, but which effect may not simuLtaneously 
oocıır because of the absenos of a neeessary condition or becatıse of 
an existing impediment (mdrt(')/ it is also similar to the convention 
la id down by dıalectidans, some of whofn give the name İndieant 1 
(dairi) to ıha: which absolutely necessitates what is indicated (madlüf), 
provıded no opposing indicant esists. Others use 'indicant* to tııean 
that which neceşsîtates what is indicated, although the two may ııot 
oecur simultaneously because of the absence of a neeessary condition 
or because of an exî$ting impediment. Diaîectieians also dlgagree on 
Vihether the reasoner must* when discııssing the indicant* identify 
the opposing indicant generalîy or in rîetaiL vvhen possible—or re- 
fraiti frottı identifymg it at alt, or identify it generalîy but not in 
detail. 

157. These are matters of convention and eoinage just Itkc the 
words that people agree to use in Önder to capress what is in the ir 
mifids; they are not* as the Logictans ekim in their Logic, self-evidenî 
trothş that are rationally agree ti oponı by al! nations. Those jurists 
and diaîectieians who disagree on the cause and the indicant are 
closer to reasûn fhan the Logieians who daim that proof eonsısts of 
only two prens isses t for this is choosing one ntımber [of premisses] m 
favourof another on no justtfkble grounds. The jurists and theologians 
have taken into consideration the fbced attributes in the cause and 
the indicant* attributes that are either complete or süflident. What 
the latter have held iş closer to truth and reason than the puTely 
arbitrary considerations of the logieians- 

158. Aecordingly, intelligent an d iearned men have descrıbed the îr 
logic as being conventional, laid down by a Grcek. 1 intelligent men 
fiûd no need for il, nor do they depend on it for the acquisition of 
knowledge. Moreover, this acquisition does not depend on the 
express<ons used in their language, such as philosopkitt^ sophîstikiy 
anâlytıka, theofagia, katSgoria, and other terms by which they express 
their meanings. Mo one argues that the general îty of intelligent 
people have a need for this language, especially those people whonı 
God has blessed wiıh the knowledge of one of the nohlest of 
languages whteh comprişes the highesf degree of eloquence and 
whidı elucidates in the briefest and mo$t perfect manner that which 
the mind oonceives, 

3 On mâni' sec preceding fwte and the sources dted therein. 

*5» ' i, e, ,\rtslo(]e, 
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159, This is ıhe argument that Abü Sa'id al-Sîrâfî âdduced in his 
cdebrated debate with Matta the philosopher, 1 When Matta com- 
p! i inenle d logic and claîmed that intellîgcnt people need it, Abû 
Sa'îd rcsponded that there is no need far it, and that the need is 
ra t her far learaing the Arabic Langır age; for meanings are instinctive 
and intdlcctive, and in need of no special convention, whiîe Arabic 
is neected in önder to imderstand meanings that must be kamed. 
That is whjr leaming the Arabic İanguage—-upon whidı. the undcr- 
standıng of the Onnın and the tradîtions depends—is, ımlıke Logic, a 
reiigicms obligation wh«ıever sueh obligation can be ful (ille d hy the 
mdivrdual Müslim. 

ıbo, The argument of the more recent scholars that the study of 
logic is a religious obligation incimi bent upon tlıose who are able to 
undertake it, and that it is one of the conditions which must be met 
in order to inteıpret the Law. 1 is indicattve of both their ignorınce of 
the La w and the useLessness of logic. The absurdity of this daim h 
necessarily (idtirâmn) fcnown 2 from the religion of İslam: the 
Companions and those who followed them wilingly—the choice of 
the community— and the leaders of the Muslims, kne*- what their 
obligations were and hcn& their knowledgc and faith werc to be 
perfecîed long before Greek logic became known. How then can ît 
be argued that a Science not validated by logic cannot be trusted, 3 ot 


IS> 1 Soe the test of the debate in Taurhldt, aî*fmta waf-Mu‘j»uu0, j. 104-43 fthe 
Eigjhth Nighl), «nd Margoliouth, ‘The Discussioıt betuveen Aba Bi«hı M»lti and Abû 
Sü'îd al-SirâlT, 91-110 (Englreh trans., 111^29); FJamrâm-Iaıpat, Lagique, 61 ff., 
1-49-63. An âıialysis of the debate »uy be fuund in Muhsin Mnhdi, ‘UqgiHge and 
Logic in Classica] İslam’, 5J-H3. For ıhe biography of Abü B-ishr Marta Ibn Yûnus see 
Oifıi, Târikh, 323, mâ Reschcr» Deveiopmtrti, 119-22 and pûâ&itn\ for that of Abû 
SaTd sl-Sirâlî, see Hm af M adlim, Fihrist* 93, 

rft 1 The refetencc hcıe rs to such phiLosopherc as Ibn Rushd who argtıed that the 
siudy of philosophy and logic i? decrecd by divinc la w, İn fact, ssorording to hini, Ibc 
sludy ol ıtıe hookı üt ancicnts* nntl tine art of ratınnal rcasontng, is a legal obtıgation 
incumbeıtl upon Mislim». Se>e his Ftal at-Maifât > 6, M, 30 (Engliskı trans.,. 44-5, 48, 
63)1, This attitude comcs quitc dose lo the welbknown slance of GhaıâLl »hen he 
dedared his mistrusi ot Lhe religious knowledge and tearning of scholars who do not 
study logic. Ghazâli, Must as fa , i. 10; cff, idem, Qistâs\ 15 ff. See alsolbn Hazm, Taqrfb t 
131-1; and Goldahcr, ‘Attiludo of OrthodoK İslam 1 , töb, where the enegeie al-Murtl 
(ciıed probuUy in 655^157} is snıd to havç argucd that the Quratı rontAins refcrenccs lo 
bde, msthcısuıtb, mcdteinc, astîology, ete. 

* That is, such knowk(lte n nclf-cvıdcnt and non-inlcrential. On immediate {4arün) 
fcnowJcdgc ! see par. 137, n. 3, abovc. 

■ This is a clear rcfcrencc to the fammış statcmcnl of Giıazâlî in the öpenini pages of 
his See the ûrst rıoıe to this paragraph. 
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that natural intelligence oannot* m most cases, operate correctly 
withou( logic? 4 

iği. They may argue: 'We are not saying that people need the 
expressions of the logidans, but they do need the prinriples by which 
the scienoes »re validated.* We respond: there is no doubt that the 
unknown can be found ou t otıly by means of that Which is known, 
and people need to vaîidate what they do not know on the hasis- of 
what they do know, Thıs is on e of the validuting criteria (mizan) that 
God revealed when He said: l God it is who sent dowıı the Book with 
the truth and the B ala tice (Mııân)'' and when He also said: £ Indeed T 
We sent Our messengers wıth the clear sîgns, and We sent down 
with them the Book and the Balance (Mizan).' 2 Such [criteria] exist 
in this and other rdigious communîties who have never hcard: of the 
logic of the Greeks. İt is ihus established that people do not need the 
logıcal prittcîples vvhieh the logtcians have expressed in theîr own 
language; namely t the İr discourse concerning secondary mtelligjbles, 
For the subject of logic is the secondary imdlıgibles in so far aş these 
lead to the knowledge of that which is unknown: logic investigates 
the States of secondary inteiligibles. which are the rekîions fixed in 
cjniddsîies in so far as these rektions are absoîute such that they 
mafce possible the realization (tahyıi) of what is not realizable (mâ 
laysa bi-hâyif), ot they may be hdpful sn doing so İn a univeml, 
though not a particular, way, 3 They daim that, in esamining the 
genus of the tndicanî, the logician does the same as the legal theore* 
tıcian who examınes a legal iııdicant and îts degree of strength, 
distinguLshes between legal and non-legal indicants, and ejLamines 
the strength of indic&nts in order to give preponderance to the strong 
över the weak wfıen they staocl in opposition, They manitam that a 
logicıan esami nes absoîute proofs which are more universal t han 
legal proofs» and distinguishes bettveen proofs and pseudo-proofs 
They also daim that the relation of their logic to meanmgş jş 

4 This secim so be in reaponse so slalemente such as ıhose made by Fârâbi, Taksit > 4 
(Enginli trans. „ 14), jl r l u Ihn Sina, Najâi^ 43, 99, and Hess direefly by BagladMl, 
Mu tatar, i. 7. See afcso $u,hrawar<K, Hikmet aktshrûtf, 18. 

] Qyrm F 43: 17. 

? Oufan r 42: 25. 

* The Arabie te*l heıe reads as foltam: l wa-hiya al*ntsab aMh&niya ti-fflâittyySi mtn 
haythu hiya mutla(|i& ‘arkta laitâ. in kârın müvili'. ai-Rodd, 179, tıas the same «orttifig, 
«Kcepi ‘al-nisab al-thâbita" İn tteu of 'al-ıhiniya 1 , «hiçti «as alr-eady anliripaled by 
Nashshar (Jahd, 277), whü also fouitd she tcut incomprehensible and who pve Sbe 
phMiıible ailernative: ‘d-thâbita lil'inâhiyyât min haylim ti ya mfişih.. /. 
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known to the Jews and Chri&tians. Ttıis. Alütander went to ferusalem 
but did not, according to those whö know his tıistory. reach Sudd.' 4 
He was a polytheist who worshıpped ıdols. So were Ârîstotle and his 
folk. But the TwoHonıed one was a monotheist and believed in 
God, and lived before Afexander the son of Philip. Those who cali 
the latter Aleıander cali him Aleıander the son of Dariııs [as well]. s 

167. Thus, the views of those philosophers became vvidespread 
among people lacking in reason and rdigion, sudı as the Karmatians 
and the Bâtinls, whose doctrine combines the philosophy of the 
Greeks with the retigion of the Magians, although outwardly they 
adhere to the reJıgion of Rafd, ] Of the same sfock are the igtıorant 
mysties and specutative theoiogians. Beiııg heretics and hypocrites, 
they find fertile ground in an ıgnorant (jâhiliyya) environment whıch 
is far frorrt knowledge and faith* They also find wide acceptance 
amörtg hypocriticâl heretics as well as among the poîytheistic Turks, 
They always find acceptance among the heretical and hypocritical 
enemies of God and of His Messenger. 

m. No w, our dİscussion wiH revolve aroand theîr doctrine— 
whose weakness is known—thut in every inferencc t here must be no 
more and no less than two premisses. Since they have realized that 
an inferencc may need more than two premisses ot be rcstricted to 
one, they have argued that under a syllogism thçre may be sybsumed 
an additional statement, jıamely, a thirtî preıîıiss över and above the 
firsi two. The addition may be for an itıvalid reason or it may be for 
a valid one, such as for the purpose of cbrifying, the two premisses, 
They cali this a compound syllogism (qiyâs murakkab ) t and argoe 
that it encompasses a number of syllogrsms construcfed in order to 
reach more than one condusion, although in themselves these syl- 
logisms lead to only one conelusion. They sayı l One of the two 
premisses may be sııppressed because it h well known ör eve« for no 

1 Cf. Mufwwl ot-t r riqâd, i(ni-|, Sudd is su id m be Lucalect neaf Rayy On the 
a.Heg.ect çonvçnöMicuı bclween Sucfd's iniıafaiiidb and Aluadder the Grcat, sec Yâijût, 
Mayam ut-Buldan .. iii. 11>7 fi. Irt Stuqd itf-Mûndif , 132, AfeKâüKler Ehe 3 ü 11 of Philip is 
rcporicd to have reachctl the 'laıtds öf the Pmians' btıl not the ‘landa of the TufIcs’. 
More «nportatıt» î.l-Sudd m Md becûmes at-sûdd (dam) în Nûqd ol-Mantiij, and this 
dam ıs Tcpurttd not 10 have beeıı built by the son of Philip. 

s Sec, in general, Muqdisi, ttl-Bad* wu^Ta r rîkh, iii. 151 Et,; Ibn al-Nadim, Tdtrija. 

m- 

167 1 The Kâfidig, the fa]|awcr$ ot ıhc 'rdigkın of Ral'd', are the Shi'is who .rejecied 
(rafttdü) rh t Imamate of Abü Bakt and 'Umar. Furlhcr <ın ıhis «xi attd its name, see 
Ibn af-Murladâ, al-Mmya, 93 ff.; Sharter Encyctapaedia oj Mum, s.v. RAfidiles 1 (by 
•f. H- Kram«rs} c 
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comitant wilh the latrer only by means of a middle, for the middle 
foKows the word ‘because . , ,\ This is th« view of the logicjans , 1 Ib« 
Sim md others have discussed the quaLities {şifât) ıvhich are con- 
comitant with that which is qualified (tntıwşüf) and have argued that 
some of the cjualitıes are obvioıısly concomitant. They have tısed this 
argumcnt t© respond to those anıong their associates who distinguish 
between what is essential and what is necessary to the quiddity by 
maint miting that, unlike an essentiai attribute, a neeessaıy alîribute 
needs a middle, Against İbn Sini they argued that many necessary 
quaHttes, whose concomitance (luzümY is so obvious, need no 
mıddle ; 3 for t hem, the middle term is the indicant (datif).* 

174. Some peopfe thitık that the mjddte term is that which öeeupies 
a middle posûion between the immediate and mediate necessary 
fattribtttesj in the thing itsel! This, however, is false, although what 
is sought after becomeş obvious in either caseJ We say; if the 
connecüon between a necessary attribute and it& concomitant is self- 
evident and k İn no need of a middle term, then forming a concept 
of the attribute and its concomitant would be Süffieıent for kno^ing 
that the fcrmer is affirmed of the latter. Shoırfd they share a middle 
term whose concomitance with t hem is obvious, theıı there would be 
no need for a second middle. But if otte of the two concomttams is 
not self-evidenr, then a middle term wonld be needed İf neithcr is 
self-evident, then two middle terms would be needed. In order to 
espress such a middle, a single premjss would be süfliden! Should 
one enquire about the proof for the prohibition of an inebriating 
wine, it should be argued that it has been autherttically reported that 
the Prophet, m ay God praise hım, said: ’Every inebriant is alcohohc* 
or "Every inebriant is prohibited*. This middle, namely, the statement 
of the Prophet, may God praise hiıtı, does not need a middle term 
for the believer to know that for hım inebriants are prohibited. The 
condusion that the wine in question is prohibited because incbriants 
are prohibited need s no middle term either, for everyone knows that 
if ali inebriants are prohibited, then this parîicohr, controversml 
wine will also be prohibited. Every believer aiso knows that wheııever 

173 1 Ibn Sı nü. hharûtt i. 210 (Efiglith trans., 56). 

2 That is, such altributes are- dearty io quiddîty. 

J Tûsî, Sharh aUlshArüi^ L au^ff, 

4 Set Antedi, Mubtn, 74, and par. 42, n, 1, abovu. 

174 s The mçarang of the prpcçding Ewo seıtletıces, and eonsetjjUfintb îtte whole 
parâgr^ph, ıs noi cempteiely d£ar to rat. 1 have, ıherdoıt, given a itlerdi tramimeonof 
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the Frophet, may God praise hım, prohibits a thing, ıhen that thing 
becomes prohibited. If it is maintained that the evidence for wine*s 
prohibition is its inebriating qualıty, and if one knows that a beverage 
te an i neb ti an t and that ali inebrknts a re prahibited, then one wî!l 
şuben i t that it is prohibited. But one may forget, or may be ignorant 
of, itş being m inebriam. Also, if one sairi 'Because it is an alcoholic 
beverage’, one woıılri be arimitting that it is an alcoholic beverage, 
and thm its prohibition would be ailrmeri. Should one admit its 
prohibition after one has rienieri it, then one would realize this after 
having be en ignorant of it or would rcmember it after having fbrgotten 
it, for not ali thîngs that one knows can be committeri to nıemory. 

175, The logicians ha ve disagreed on whetber twa premisseş are 
suffîrient to yielri knowledge of the condusion or whether a third 
premiss 1 must be included. The latter view w m held by Ibn Slnft and 
ot her phiîosophers. They argued that a persoo, may know that mules 
do not procreate, but yet he may forget ılık, Thus, he may see a 
mitle with an inflated abdomen, and may askı "Is this mule pregnant 
or not? > He will be answered: s Don’t you know that this is a mule?’ 
Having an$wered in the affırmative, he will then be asked: Dont 
you know that mules tlo not procreate?’ He will reply in the affiımative. 
Ibn Sina saldı "Onîy then will he remember that this muie cannot 
procreate,' 2 

176, [Fakhr al-Dın] al-Kâzı and others disagreed with Ibn Sina 
and have argued that his vtew is not lenafole, the reason being that if 
a premiss is subsumed under one of the two [origînal] premisses but 
is different from the two premisses, then it will ooııstitute a distincî 
premiss which must entaîi a condusion, The uıamner of joimng it to 
the two [original] premisses wûuld then be the same as that of 
joining the second to the first. HTtıis [process] wîll ultimately lead to 
the subsumption of an infinite oıımber of premisses. However, if the 
premiss is not knowıı to be different from the two [original] premisses, 
then it cannot be a cotıdition (j/tarr) for yielding a condusion t because 
a eonditîon must be different from vvhat is condiîioned (mashrüt). 
Since there is no difference here, it is therefore not a coııdition. The 
example of the mule may be valid only wheo otve premiss, the minör 
or the majör, is preseni in the mind. But when both become preseni 
in the mind, we cannot admit of any doubt conceming the condusion. 1 

175 * Literatly: ‘a iMrtl malttı’ {anır thâiith}. 

■' The eıııire paragruphı scems 10 have beta ıaketı fıonı Râzl, Af44$*şj#( p 3e. 

17# 1 This pasatge is an aimoıt vcrbaiim quotatıan früm RM, Mufassal, 30. 
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other Ihan those wbo first reported tlıe matter. The Quran and the 
Sunna which people transmitted on the authorîly of the Messenger 
reaehed the commımity, especiatly in the second and third centurieg, 
by m&ans of persons other than those who first reported t hem. The 
first transütsiters had had their cwn Quran teachers and traditionists, 
and so had the later transmitters; the first transmitters were the 
mediators, the middle ]ink betuveen the la ter transın itters and the 
utterances and deeds of the Prophet, and they were the otıes who led 
the later transmitters to this knowledge by repurting and ieaching it 
to t hem. This is also the case concerning knowables that ate acquired 
bv meatıs of the intellect or sense perception when someone points 
or leads to the m. 

180. As for those who ha ve held that the middle term of the 
necessaıy quality ıs the middle affirmed of the object qualıfied f they 
are wrong on several grounds, as we ha ve esplained e İse w here. 1 But 
even if we suppOse they «ere correct, the mental middle is more 
general than the external middle, just as an mdîeant is more general 
than a calise ( illa). Every cause can tead to an effect T bot not every 
indicant can be a carise in the same thing (fi nafs aİ-amr}* Likewise s 
any middle of a given thing m ay be made a middle of that thing in 
the mind, and t has it will become an indicant. But the re verse of this 
is not tenable, becnuse the indicant entails what is indicated. One 
can reason on the hasis of a cause that entails an effeet as «eli as on 
the basis of a middle that is eoncormitant with the antecedent and 
with which a distant consequent is concomitant, 

181, İt is therefore obvions that, ın either case, the eondusion 
might be reaehed through a single premiss if the re «ere no need for 
other premisses, Sömetimes, it is not possible to reactı a eondusion 
except through a nutnber of premisses, in «hich case they must be 
known. Confining the inference to no more and no less than two 
premisses is purdy arbitrary, This is «hy yon «ili not itnd among 
imelligcnt people and aulhors in various disciplines anyone who 
restricts his inference to no more and no less than two premisses, 
and who makes an effort at reducing multiple premisses to two and 
complementing what falls siıort of two so that it becomes twû. The 
exceptions + however s are the Greek iogicians and their followers. 
But this is not the case «ith those who remain faithful to their sonnd 
dispositkm [fi t ra) and föllow in the footsteps of people such as the 

ite 1 par. 174 aborç. 
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îmrnigrants (Mukâjimn), t he Supporters {Anşâr), and those who 
hav e folîowed the m voluntarily, and the rest of Müslim scholars and 
thinkers as well as other religious commumties. Nor is it the case 
wjlh grammarians, physirians., or geometers, for no one has held 
thcse views save for those who ha ve follovred the logicians and 
imîtated thern in the matter of those defimtions whieh consist of 
gemıs and spedfic di f fer ence. They ha ve derived uo benefit frcrni the 
knowledge they ha ve acquired from the logidans; they learned only 
what is false and umıecessary, or harrnful and useless* for the togidans* 
teachings contam much error and are far too protracted. 

182. Since an İnference may at times need only one premîss, and 
at others two or möre, the method of Müslim thinkers has been soch 
that they set forth those pretnisses that they need and, ımüke those 
who folîow the method of the îogiciaıts, do not restrict themselves to 
two premisses, în their puhlic writings and speeches, in their iııtro- 
spective reasoning as we|l as in disptıtatkms which aim at teaching, 
guîtfing, and debatidg wi(h others, they fo!Iow the method I have 
jnst nıentioned. So do ali sorts of intelügent people from other 
religious communities, except for those who have follovved tn the 
footsteps of these logidans, 

183. Müslim, thinkers continue to denenince the Logıeians 1 method 
and CJtpose îts weakne$$es, errors t iıHellectual inadequacy, and inar* 
ticulateness. 1 They have shown that sueh a method is more likely to 
corrapt the rational and linguistic facuitieş ıhan to set them straight. 
They are not willing to adopt ît in their own reasoning or in their 
seholarly disputations, whetber these disputations are conducted 
against a friend or a foe. 

184. Höwever, the use of this method has beeonıe wideşpread 
since the time of Abu Hâmid [aî-Glı azalı]., He mclnded in the begin* 
ning of his work s l-Musîmfâ atı introduetion to Greek ]ogjc T and 
aîleged that the learnîng of those who do not k:now this logic is not to 
be trusted. 1 İn the field of logic f he composed M t'yâr ai-l'im 2 and 
Mihakk ul-lSt&şar? as well as a (Teatise which he entitled al-Qistûs ol- 
Muştayım., where he dıseussed five rules of inference; 4 the three 
categcrical syîlogisms, the hypothetical eonjunctîve, and the hypo- 

183 1 $« Iııtıwiuc(ioFJ, Part Ji, atove. 

184 1 See Mmtaşfâ, i. to. 

■ Mi'y&r ai-ltm, See lisl of fteferençes bclow, 

'■ Scc lis-t of References bdow. 

4 Sec Üiîtfî. Sff., 15 ff., 28 ff., 33 ff.. yi 3 .. 41 ff. 
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thetieal disjunctive syllogism, He ehanged the termirtology osed for 
these rules and introduccd esamples he bomnved from the wrıtiogs 
of Müslim icholars, In the latter treatise he rnaintained that he w as 
addressing some of the people of Ta'Hm. 5 He also wrote a book on 
the intentions of the philosophers, and anot her in whkh he refuted 
thenı and exposed their heresy because t hey upheld the view of the 
eternity of the wor 1 d and denied that God know& particulars and that 
there w i ti he a Day of Judgement, 6 He has shown in the books he 
wroîe tovvards the en d of his life that the logidans* nıeihod is false 
and ieads to unceıtaınty. He condemned it more than he condemned 
the method of the speculative theologiarts. Early on in his life he 
uşed to discuss in his works many of the logitians’ vıews, using their 
temunology and other terminology. Biat towards the end of his life 
he went to great lengths to reftıte the m and showed t hat their 
method, which k more erroneous than that of the speculative theo- 
logians, contakış so much ignorance and heresy that it mııst be 
eensujred. He died whtle studying the compilations of Bııkhâri and 
Müslim, The logic he propounded led him nowhere, and has removed 
none of the douht and perplotiiy whietı posse&scd hım. To him logic 
was to no avail. 

ı&5< However, because of what he wrote dnring his lifetime and 
because of other things, many thinkers began incûrporating Greek 
logic itıto their fields of stydy to such an entem that those later 
thinkers who followed in the footsteps of the logieians thought that 
this logic was the only existircg method and that what the logidans 
rnaintained with regard to definition and demonstration was sound 
and acceptable to intelligent people. Liftle di d these thinkers know 
that intelligent and learned Muslims and others ha ve denounced and 
decrîed it. Müslim thinkers ha ve written rrtanıy works about logic, 
and the majority of Muslims denonnee it calegoricatiy because of 
what they ha ve observed of its [damaging] effeets and attendant 
consequences, which show the logicıans’ views to he contrary to 
soımd knowledge and faith, views that led îhem to ali sorts of 
ignorance, heresy, and error, 

186. What we mean here is that the Logicians’ daim that ali infer- 
cncet depend on only two premîsses is untenable. They cali a syüogism 

5 ört the Talim», soc ShflhraslânT, Milat, 147ff. 

* This he dîd Ln the welt-k.ncrwn trcatıse Tahâfut ai-Fatâ&ifa. See bsi of Rcfcre weg 
hele?*’. 
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in which one of the premisses is suppressed an enthymeme (qiyös ai- 
damîr) 1 They argue that the premiss may he suppressed owing to İt» 
beitıg known orowiıtg to a mistake orfor the purposc of falsification . 2 
We respond: if ıhe premiss is knowm then it is lîke any other known 
premiss,. and thus suppression of one premiss wou!d ha ve no priority 
över Ihe »upprcssion of two, three, or foıır, Should it be possible to 
daim that in a o inference whicb reqtıires one premiss a second 
premiss has been suppressed, and that in an inference whkh reqııtres 
two premisses a third has hcen suppressed, ete., then this could go 
on ad infinüum, Thuse who Teflcct on ıh is mmter wi|1 fınd what i 
have saıd to be true. Jt is for this reason that men of linguistic 
eloquence and eruditicm» who establish demonstraüve proofs and 
oonclusive postu la tes in the most mtelligi ble mamıer, do not resort in 
their discourse to the two-premiss |$yllogi$m} propounded by the 
logicians. Tho&e who follow the latterY method constrict both utind 
and tonguc in the attainment of know|edge. Vou wUI hnd their 
princîpîes to be lîke their language—they are so shallow and inade- 
quate that any mteligenl person would reject the m. 

187. Ya'qüb Ibn Ishâq ahKîndı 1 was the leading philosopher of 
İslam İn his time, (I meai) the philosopher who appeared in İslam, 
for philosophers are not Möslims, A prominent judge in our times 
was asked: ‘İs Ibn Sini one. of the Müslim philosophers? 1 Thereupon 
he replied: "İslam has 00 philosophers 1 ,) Yaqüb [al-Kindi] used to 
say, among other thmgs, that 'non-esisîence is the absence of the 
existence of such-and-sueh\ aııd similar statements,. ]f sotne of his 
statements, lıke somc of the statements of Ibn Sînâ and other s, are 
fotmd to be intelligible and eloquent, ıt is because he learned the m 
from intelligent and eloquent Muslims. Had he othenvise trodden 
the patlı of his predecessors and relîntjuished wbat he had learned 
from Muslims, his intelleet and language would ha ve been lîke those 
of his predecessors, 

18S- The philosophers" ideas are adopted mostly by tfıose people 
who cannot comprehend whal they say; despite their ignoranee and 
self-deception, these people exiof the philosophers. They may umder- 

]W 1 Seç Âınidî, Mubm, 74; ct, Ibn Ruihd, Tkrte Short CommenSarien , 170 (EnglisJl 
trans., 63-4). 

■ tbn Rtishcâ, Talkfm Mqntiq Aritlü, i. 35H — c>: Blhıçfe, Logh :, 157if, 

*87 ' For the briograptıy uf AbÖ Yûsuf Y*'qûb i bu IsMq af-KLnd! (d. c. 351 ;f}66) p wc 
Oifg, Târikti, 366-7^; tbu âl-Nacltru, fihrist, 357-65. For a general survçy of hj s 
pllilûiOplly, Sfic Fithry, A Hatory af hlamiç PHilos&phy, 8î-ll2. 
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suıı d some + or most, or even ali of what t he philosophers höld, but 
do not, at the same time, &ee the truth of the Prophefs Message, 
may God praise him; t hey do not see what sound minds dictate, nor 
do they realite t hat what the geneıality of intelfîgent people hold 
contradiets what these pfailosophers propound. These people, havitıg 
good faith in these philosophers.. t/vere abie to understand their 
düetrine only af ter much labour and tıardshrp, Only God knows the 
esten t to w hıch they feU into the traps of the philosophens 1 errors. 
Theıt. they, İlke maoy of the learned inen who had mitiaJIy placed 
their trust sn the philosophers, were Inally saved by God and came 
to see the phılosopherç’ errors. As a result they have wHhdrawtı 
fröm the philosophers* ranks and dissociated themselves from the m, 
and have even written in their refutatiotn Those who have not done 
so have remained irs emir, The falsehood of the phîloşopheu meta- 
physic» İs obvious to most people. Thfa is why ali Müslim thünkers 
have declared ihem heretics, 

ı%. Some people vvere confused conecming logıc and could not 
perceive its nature and attendant eonsequenees, Nor were they aware 
of what the generality of sdıolars have saıd with regard to the 
logicians 1 oüntradictüry views about logic, Aİthöuğh, admittedly, logic 
coıitains obvious matters sueh as the first figüre, these people did not 
realize (hat what truth there lies sn logie can be known vvithout the 
Logicians, who folka w unduly prolonged and thorny roads to the 
attainment of that truth. Here we do not wish to espose their etrors 
concerntng what they have affirmed about logic but rather whaî they 
have denied—that is, their elatms that no acquired knowJedge may 
be reached escept by means of their [kind of] demoostration, which 
h the syllogsstti - 3 

190 , They have held that proofs are of three som: syllogism, 
mductkm, and analogy. Furthermore, they have claijned that analogy 
doca not jrield oertainty and that what does lead to certainty is only 
the syllogism which consists of the premissea they have presen bed ., 1 
We have esplained etsewhere that analogy and the categorical syl- 
logism are coequal and that, if One yields certain or probahle knotv» 
ledge, the other will yield the same knowledge if the subject-matter 
is on e and the same . 2 What is important is the subjecbmatter, not 

189 1 See par. 41 abo\c amJ the ensurög critjqu*, 

if* 1 Ibıı Sîni, hhârât, i, 415, 419 (Engfah trans., 129-30). Ghazâlt, 66, 

■>>; K™, Sharh ai-Ghuf.ru „ ®S 
i See e.g, para. 216-îÇ, 292 ft. 
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is indicated is affirmed aîong with the indicant if we know t hat il 
accompanies the indicant at times, bul does not do m at others, If 
we know t his and stili argue t ha t what is indicated alvrays accompanies 
the indicant» then we shall he violaîing the principle of coııtradiction. 

193, The concomitancc we are speakmg of here will result in an 
inferen.ce in accordance with the form in which such concomitance 
occurs. The strongcr and more complctc and obvious the concomi- 
tance» the stronger and more complete and obvious the entaiiment. 
Considtr, for esample, the created bcings that slgnify ıhc Creator, 
glorihed and esalted m ay He be; each and every creature is con- 
conııtaııt with its Creator, i.e. îhey can no more emt without the 
esiste nce of their Crcator than without His knosvledgc, power P wil1, 
wisdom, and mercy, Each and every creatore signihes ali these. 

194, İf the thing signifıed h concomitant wiîh the signiber, then 
the former must eertainly be eilher eqtıai tö, or more general Ihan, 
the latter, The sîgoifier cannoî be more general than the thing signifcd, 
îf the îogicians argue that in a sytlogism one proceeds from the 
univeml to the particular, then İt i$ not the particular which is the 
judgement sigmtied, Rather, the particular is that which is eharae- 
teriîed and idetuified as the locus of the judgement, It may be more 
specıfic than, or equal to, us indicant, rnılike the judgement vhich is 
the attribute of the indicant and that which desenbes il; the judgement 
can only be ecpıal to» or more general than» its indicant. The judge¬ 
ment is the thing signified w hiçti is concomitant with its indicant, and 
this last is in turn concomitant with that which is characterized and 
ıdentifted. 

195, Whcn yöu say *Wine is prohibited because it is an alcoholic 
beverage\ its being an alcoholic beverage is the indicant, The latter 
is concomitant wîth wine» and prohibition is concomitant with alcoholic 
beverages. İn the syllogism consisting of two premisses, you may say; 
l Al| disputed wines are either intoxicants or alcoholic beverages" and 
“Aî| alcoholic beverages are prohibited\ Now, you have not proceeded 
in your inferenee from the intoxicant&, or the alcoholic beverages, 
which are universals, to the disputed point itself, which is more 
speeific than both alcoholic beverages and wine + Therefore, this is. 
not an inferenee that proceeds from the univereal to the particular; 
rather, il is from the universal that you have inferred the prohibition 
of wîne, The logıcians argue that since the prohibition of wine is 
subsumed under the prohibition of ali intOJticants, this wotıld be an 
inferenee that proceeds from the universal to the particular. 
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196, The vcrificatîon of the raatier is that what is affirmed of t he 
universal is affirmed of eaclı of its partioıLars. Prohibitîon is more 
general ıhan, and is affirmed of, aleoholic beveragcs, and tbus it is 
jaffirrned of each particükf failin» under aleoholic bevçrages. There- 
fore, thıs is an in terence that proceeds frottı the afflrmatlon of o ne 
universal to the affirmatton of the particulars of anofhcr universal, 
The aförementioned indicant stands as a particular in nelation to that 
universal, and as a universal in relation to these particulars. This 
thev do not dıspute, for the indicant is the midtlle tenn, and if is 
more general Ihan, or equaî to, the minör terin, whereas the majör 
term is eqııal to, or more general than, the mıddle term, The majör 
term is the judgemcnt, the characteristic, the predicate; it is the 
predicate in the conclusion. The minör ternı, on the other hand, is 
the matter judged, the objeet of characterizatian, the subject; it is 
the subject in the conclusion. 

197, If their view concerning analogy—namely, that il proceeds 
fronı one particular to another 1 —is stated in an unqualificd manner 
as ‘an inference proceedıng from a single partiçular to another’, then 
(his view is erroneous. in analogy the inference proceeds on the hasis 
of a middle term, that is, the two particulam having in common the 
cause of the judgement, or having the indi car t of the judgement 
logether w:ith the cause. Such an inference is either cairsal (qiyâs 
'illa) or indicational (qîyâs (Mâla ). 2 

198, As to the argumenium a simiti {qiyfc shabah ), if it Is used, 
thcre will only be two püssibilities: the common factor betwecn the 
original and the assimilated cases m ay be either the cause it self or 
something which entails the cause. Having in common what entails 
the cause does not ııeeessarily entail the judgement common to the 
two cases, for this commonaljty may or may not be conjoined with 
the cause. Therefore, we can not be eertain of the validity of this 
argument, since its validity depends on the cause being common to 
both the original and the assimilated cases, We carınot be certain of 
this commonality unless we tnow that the t*o cases share a cause or 
sharc that which is a con$equemt of such a cause, for the affirmation 
of the anteccdcnt entails the affinnation of the consequent, İf we 
assume that both cases possess in common neilher the antecedent 
uor the cause itself, then the analogy ıvill certainly be false, because 

197 1 I bu Sina, JVö/ftt, 93; R4tf, Tahrir, 166; GbazâlT, Mtofûşifl, Çü. 

2 Far qiyâs al-'.iifa and qiyâ$ at-dûtâia, see par. 59, n. 1, above. 
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the cause wilî be restricted io the original case; and as Itmg a$ it is so 
restricted, one can not know if the analogy is valili 1 

199, The validity of analogy may be ascertained by the nön- 
eıxıştenee of differences between the original and the assimilated 
eases. 1 The non-eristence of differences nceessitates t hat the ı*o 
cases possess in common a single judgement, although the cause 
İtsclf or its indicant may not be known+ Analogy may be made 
complete by proving the non-existeo.ce of differences or by sho\vmg a 
common factor (jârm"). Analogy cncompas$c$ both types, and both 
entaıl a judgement, Each of Ehem can be cast in the form of a 
eaîegorieai syllogism in which the judgement is conjoîned with the 
universa! and the umversal with its particulars. This is the true 
naîure of the categorical syllogism. Analogy is not an infe rence t ha t 
merdy proceeds from the affirmalion of the judgement in one par- 
ticular to its affirmation in another particıılar- 

200. Should it be asked: J How is one to know that the common 
factor entails a judgement? 1 We replyr we know this in the same way 
that the majör premiîs in the syllogism is known. The middle term is 
the common factor, The conjoi nmeni of Ihe majör term with the 
middle term amoımts to the conjoinment of the judgement with the 
common factor, as has already been mentioned. Whenone particular 
is çonjoined with t or is an ant eceden t—and not a consequtnt—to 
another, art in t e re nce may proceed from one to the other. If the 
necessary connection is that of the essenoe {'an al-dhât), then the 
proof will deri ve from the essence; bot if the connection is based on 
an attribute or a judgement, then the inference will proceed from 
that attribute or judgement. It is clear then that the îr restrictmg 
inferences [to the threc types they ha ve determinedj is erroneous. 


198 1 For a diffcrcnt (Hanbalü) vte* of arf>umetUunî ü simili, sce [bat Gudimu, 

Rawdüi at-Nazir, 279-So. 

i9t 1 iti legal theory, this typc of analogy is kttovim as giydi ff ma'nû ûl-aşt or tantph 
al-nmnâs. İt is un analogy from (Em ncptivç,, (hat K, Uıe simiLarily hctwcen t*o ihings is 
dsltiınlined on Üıu grOunJr ibal in Cfirtam re levanı rcspcCLs the twu objçctş, art naı 
differetti* For this analogy to be valid, il is not a ccındition ıhaı the pasitive, retuvunl 
similartiy in Ihe tıvo ihiıtgs bu cKtabli&hed. No*, thk anaJugy » thuught tu İcat! 10 
ûundusivc knowkedgc whcıt (he absence of şny diffcrcnoc bct*ccn (wo objetL» or cuses 
is cs'tablkbcrf with cerlaiftly. For mnmplc, a male siavç (’aM) ts accorded ıhe name 
contriTutual rigbts of manumıssion as those uf a female slavu [ama) on the groıınds (hal 
they anc not driffcrcnt in any respect pelatjvc to contrartual obtigations, Tıc dedsion 10 
accürd the same rigtıis 3 ü eonsidercd certain. Howeı r cr, whcn the abscnce of ditfcrciüce 
is imi oondıısive, artaksgy leads 10 prohıbte knowledge- See Tahânawî, Kashskâf, », 
1396, s.v. tjiyâi; Ibtt Qudâma t Ramim aİ^NiUtr, 249-50. 
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201 - Ali three types of argıt men t they have distmguished revert to 
the aforementîoned conjoinment of the indicant with what is indfcated. 
The eategorical syllogism they have elaborated mav be cast in the 
corıditional fonu., and vıce vers-a- The ıssue then comes down to one 
meaning, namely t the subject-matter of the indicant. One camı ot 
koow this subjcct-matter through ihe syllogistic form they have npheîd, 
Sf one compretıends the subject-mattcr in such a way that One realizes 
that a certain thing entaîls another, then one will come to grips with 
the process of iiîference (dalâta}, he it cast in a syllogistic form or 
not, or formutated in theirterminology or not. In fact, the terminology 
which the inteiiects and the languâge of Mushms have developed is 
mudi betler ıhan the logicians’ terminology. 

202. The eategorical syllogism comes down to one thing entailing 
another, and this last entailing yet another—as has been mentioned. 
This syllogism is the same as the conditional syllogism, whieh consists 
of ftwo types]; the hypothetica! and the disjunctive. The conditional 
hypothetical syllogism is an inference ntade on the hasis of entaÜment; 
it prcceeds from the affirmafion of the antecedenî, which is a pre- 
requisite constitüting a etindi t ion, to the aflırmation of the consequent , 
which is- an cffeci constitüting an apodosis. İt also proceeds from the 
denial of the conseqnent t which is the effeet constitüting ao apodosis, 
to the denk! of the an t eceden t h whrch is a prerequisite constitüting a 
condıtion. 

203. As for the conditional disjııncttve [syllogism], which the legal 
theorısts cali CkSsification and Sucoessive Elımination {al-sûbr wab 
\aqslm) and the dialecticians cali ‘Ciassiicatıon and EJtaminatİon 1 
(ûi'tûqstm vvûl-tatdid), 1 it h an in terence whicb proceeds from the 
afhrmation of one mat ter to the den i al of another contradictory 
matter, or from the den i al of the fomıer t o the affirmation of the 
latler. İt consists of four 2 parts; thus, the disjunctive syllogism (mânFat 
ai-jam' wtıî'khuhtivw)' constitutes four conditionals; that is, ifa thing 
is aflinned, then its contradictory is denied, or if its contradictory is 
affirmed, then the thing itsdf is denied, Or, if the thing h denied, 
then its contradictory is affirmeti, or îf its contradictory is denied, 
then the thing is affkmed, Fositive exclusion proceeds from the 

«3 1 On the metİKKf of Oassification and Suççcssive Rlimjjıalion, see pir. 6ı. n. 2, 

nhovg. 

1 0. par. es ( #bo*c and notes thereto. 

Namciy, the first typc of the disjstnciive atiernative syllogism, as it has al re ad y 
been cjE|joujıded in pgr.. m atovc, 
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affırmation of one thing to the denml of its corıtraries, both being 
mutually exclusive. Negative exdusion, on the other hand, is based 
on contradiciton and entaiknent; the lwo contradictorieş carın ot both 
be false, and thus they cannot both be denied. The apodosis of 
negaîtve exdusion is the eniştence of onc thing t hat i$ irtre and 
another t hat is fa be, not the coexistence in onc thing of truth and 
falsehood, Two thing», one true and the other false, may entaîl each 
other, though they can not both he false, becaııse their both being 
false vioiates the La w of the Escluded Middle.* 

204, Cencrally speaking, ali things hav e concomıtatıts without 
which they cannot esist, and ali ha ve Contraries frhıch negate their 
cx istence, Thus the existence of a thing is inferred from the existence 
of its conoomitant, and its non-e\isteııce from the non-exi$tenoe of 
that coneomitant, The non-existence of a thing is inferred from the 
eniştence of its contradictory, and from the nomes istemce of its 
contradictory one infers its existen.ce , provîded Ih at fhese fwo a re the 
only possibilities involved. They can not both be non-existent T and 
cannot both be esistent, 1 Such an inference is the result of knowing 
the nature of a thing, its antecedent, and its consequent. When 
natural inteîhgence forms a concept of a thing, it cxpresses the 
concept in a variety of ways and casls it in differenf forms of inference, 
Bot none of t his r$ restricted t o the syllogistîc form they ha ve pre¬ 
sen bed, nor to what they have called demonstratıon, They have 
asserted that demonstration, must consist of a particular type of 
subject-matter; namely, the proposifions they have prescribed. 3 
They have ejtduded from lırst princtples what they term estirnations 
{wahmiyyöîf and widespread premisses [masfıhürüt). 4 But the rea- 
soning of natural intelligence on the basis of these, especially the 
former, is superior to its reasoning on the hasis of the apodictic pı em¬ 
işse» they have deemed to be the subject-matter of demonstration. 

4 Notu t hat the Atıbic ol the last fe* wönk» is; li'ann» iMirâahumi yaqladi iTlîfiVa 
»ujüdi al-shay’t wa, r adamihi ma'atV f hecemse llıeir bol h tıclng false ncccssitatcs the 
«ipnuitancouü rnlcncc and non-esisicncc of onc and. ıhc same thınj ), 

204 1 Put diffeıently, they cannot both be ime and they cannot both be false. 

' Ghazâlf, Mfydr, 186 ff.; fctenı, Maı}&şict, 101, 102-4 I ftâzî, Tahrir, 166-7. 

3 Estirnations (ıvohmiyyAt) a re false pToposidons that slcm from üLusinn, not sense 
perecpiion. Infercnçcs consisıing of süet premisses are ltiKiwn as sophi&tical. Razı, 
Tah rfr, GhszâJi. Maqöşid t m. 

* Mashkürât a re nnivcrsally accepted propositions, such as the notions that juslice ıs 
gnnd and tyranny is b#d. Tlte pfulosopbera hdd that untike a priori proposltions, whieh 
are ccrlam, masMıürât may be false. Rân, Takrir, 168; Bagjldâdl, Mu'latrar, t, 2©7| 
Black, Lvgh\ 141-3. For a dcUulect critiqne of the philosophicai pariıbp, $ee at-Radd, 
30 - 437 . 
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on e arttı. If the eminent, tiistinguished schobrs of ali Muhlim sacts as 
wdl as other leamed rnen and belıevers hava declared the iogicians, 
in general terms or m detail, to be erroneous and hereticai, Ihan it 
cannot be that ali learnad men have accepted their views. 

208. Second, their argument has no validıty because t be philosoptıy 
that was predominaırt prior U> Aristotle and which was adupted by 
his predccessors w as refuled for the most part by Anstotle, who 
demonstrated their error. Ibn Sînâ and hîş folîowers also disagreed 
with the ancients concemirtg a numberof views the andents espoused, 
and have demonstrated their fallacies. The philosophers* attacks on 
each other surpass the atîaeks of any group agamst another. Aby al- 
Barakât |al~Baghdâdî) J and his likesr have also seriou&ly critkized 
Aristotle; and they maintained that ‘our goal is the mıth, not the 
fanatic following of a certain man or opinion*. 

209. Third, the relıgion of idolaterş is okler than their phjlosophy, 
and those who followed thıs relıgion are far greater in number than 
those who followed the logicians. Also older than their philosophy is 
the altered relıgion of the Jews; and the altered relıgion of the 
Chriştiarts is dost- to Aristotle's time. For Aristotle lived about three 
hnndred years before Christ* so he was a contemporary of Alötander 
the son of Philip wbose Jera] is recorded in the arnıals of the Greeks 
(at-Rüm) to which the Jews and Christians refer. 

2lü. Fütırlh, even if we suppose that what they maintam is trae, 
these Sciences are purety raticnal, and no one can acquire them by 
blindly fohowmg the authority {taqtid) of others, but only by ıneans 
of püre reason. They cannot be validated by revelation, and cannot 
be discussed escept in purely rationaİ terms. Thereforc, İf uııtainted 
reason proves something in these Sciences to be invalid, then reason 
must not be abjured, Those who have adopted these Sciences daim 
that sueh Sciences are not derived from an. authority in which one 
must have faith, but ra the r from sheer reason. Thus, only unaduF 
terated reason stıould be the ultimate jüdge in these Sciences. 

211. They have argued 1 that induction is inferıor to syllogism, 
that is, to the categorieal syllogism, and that anaîogy is inferior to 
Lnduction. 1 They have maintained that unlike induction, which may 

208 1 Cf. Pines,, "Studies in Abûl-Bamkâı', 264 tf., 285 ff.» 310IÎ. 

2 StiCh » NawMbfi. $ee par. 282, tı. 4, belûW. 

111 1 This and the foUomng para|.raphs (212-1$) are Ibn Tsymiyya's summary nf the 
logicians' vicuns cnnccmitıg tlie episiemologjcaL weaknes$ of analogy. 

- Sec par. 190, n. t, above. 
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lead to certaiııty and in whıch the matter judged can only be a 
univer&al, analogy leads only to probability and t hat what is judged 
may 1 be a parti cul ar. 1 They ha ve held t his on the ground t hat ırt 
induction the universal is judged by that which i$ found in its par- 
ticıılars. If ah particulars are enumerated, then induction will be 
complcte, as in the judgement that things which move ha ve bodıes, 
since ali the particulars whkh move,. be they inanimate objects, 
animals, ot planb, are judged by this amibine. An tnstance of 
incomplete induction fa the judgement that animals move their lower 
jaw when they chew hecause this [phenomenon] has be en fotin d to 
be the case in ınost ınstances. It may be that other instances, such as 
that of the erocodile, were not surveycd/ Unltke incomplete induction, 
which îs employed in diaieetie, perfect induction fa used in certitude. 

212, Analogy, however, is sıssigoing îo one thing the judgement of 
another thing on the ground that both possess a common factor, as 
in the examplü they adduee: The World exbtş, and therefore it is 
eteraaî jtıst like the Creator’; or, The World is corporeal, and 
therefore it fa created ju$t like man.' Analogy consists of an assimüated 
case, an original case. a cause, and a judgement. İn the aforemen- 
tiooed esamples, the assimilated case fa ‘World* p the original case is 
’Creator and "man 1 , the cause is "e x isten t’ and ‘corporeal’j and the 
judgement is ‘eternal’ and "created 5 . 1 They nıaintain that induction 
differs from analogy in that the matter judged in analogy may be 
part İralar, but in induction it is always unjvcrsal. 2 And analogy, they 
ha ve arîded, does not İead to certainty, because the factor common 
to two matters does not necessarily entail that the judgement of one 
matter is appîicable to the other, unless it is shown that whai is 
common to them is a cause of that judgement. But this last can 
only be probahle, because the rational method by which this is 
shown b confined—for those who use ıt—to Coejctensiveness-cum* 
Coesclusiveness (tard wa- r aks) and Classification and Successive 
Eümînatîon (sübr wa-taqMm). 1 ' 

J Ibid. See «Isû Tûül, Shark al-lskârât, i. 4 i S’ Ghnâli, Affyâr, i^-ı, itişti.; Hm 
Rus.h.d 7 TûSkhîs Mantîq Arislii , i. 351-4. 

A Ibn Sfflî, hinini!. i, 41S (Ertgli&h Irartfr., İ27); Tüsî, Sharh al-hhâr 4 t s i. 41K; 
(Ihiiüılı. MûtŞSşid, 

ili 1 For tlıc compûntrıc* of analogy sçe par. ffcs., n- 5, atovç, 

‘ Sce n. 3 in ifıç prccctting pırafrapb, 

1 Fût CDU(ensiwnea-ci]i]i-Cöexcluüiv«ıess, seç par. As, n. 4; for ÇjassifteaHotl and 
Successive Eliminaiicuı, see pars. 61, n. 2. and 203 abuve. 
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213, CoextensivenesS’Cum'Coej(clusiveness is not hin g but thc con- 
joinment of the judgement wiıh the cause İp both their presence and 
absence. This {principle] is also indispensable in indiictioıı, althoııgh 
it is not applicable to thc assimilated eyse because what is sought to 
be prOven is not the assimilaîed case.. Induction wili thus be incom- 
plete, especially since thc cau&e of the judgement in the eriğin al case 
may be composed of the eommon attributes plos other attributes* 
and the catıse's presence in these attributes is substantıated. When 
the eommon attribute is found in the origınal case> thc judgement 
will then be established since the cause is compİete, On the other 
hand, if thc attribute is not presem, the judgement will not be 
present because the cause is absent, İn this case, the presence of the 
eommon factor in the assimilated case does not necessarily eotaiî the 
affirmation of the judgement therein* because other attributes or a 
part thereof m ay not be preseni. 

214, OassUication and Successive Elimination is mainly an argıt* 
men t in which the attributes in the original case are enumerated, and 
then ali attributes ıh at prove invalid are diminated, so that w hat 
remams is thc cause. This method also does not lead to certainty, 
because it is possible that the judgemeıU may be affirmed of the 
original case on the hasis of the case itseif and not by virtue of an 
external cause* for in that even t an infinite regress inevitobly results. 
İf the judgement is affirmed on account of an external cause* it is 
possible that the [realj cause İs other Ihan what appcars to be the 
cause—o«e may not fınd the cause even though one may ha ve 
searehed for it, in customary matters this is not the case, since we 
would not douht—provided our vision were sound and plıysical 
obstacles were removed—that we would see a sea of mercury or a 
mountain of gol d should they esıst before us. The cause of the 
original case may be the totaiity, or part, of the attributes enumerated, 
and these may not be realized in the assimilated case, The affirmation 
of the judgement in an assımilated case otı the basis of a eommon 
factor without taking into account other attributes which coexİst with 
that factor in thc origınal case undercuts the causality of the judgement, 
because it is possible that the latter may have another cause. This is 
quite conceivabie. But even if the judgement has no other cause, the 
cause may ynderlie a specific* not a general judgement. When the 
attribute is shown to necessitate the judgement on account of ils 
universal essence—however unlikely this may be—analogy wiJl not 
be needed. 
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proves (be truthfulness of the majör premiss al su proves (hat t he 
eommon denominator entails the judgement; the majör term’s entaib 
mem of the middle in a syllogism amounts to the judgement’s entail- 
ment of the eommon denominator m an anaiogy. 

217, Yon may say: "in anaiogy wîîh date-wttıe, grape-wine was 
prohibited because aleoholic beverages were rendered forbidden on 
the groıınd that they are intosicants, and the attribute of intojcieution 
ıs found in date-wmc. T This statement wouId be tantamoıınt to saying: 
"Ali wine is mtosicating, and ali intosieants are prohibited; therefore, 
wine is prohibited/ "Wme J is the subjeet of the conelusion, and it is 
the minör ter m; whereas "prohibilioıT is its predicate and is the 
majör term. Tntoıicunts* takes a middle positioo, between the subject 
and the predicate; it is the middle term T which represeots- the predicate 
of the minör and the subject of the majör, 

21 S. You may argtıe: "in anaiogy with date-wine 3 grape-wine is 
prohibited since the cause in the original case is intoxication, and this 
last iş found in the assimilâted case, Therefore, prohibition is estab- 
lished on the ground that the cause is preseni.’ Here, you have 
inferred the prohibition of wme on the basiş of jn(ox icattan, which ıs 
the middle term. In anaiogy, howcver, you ad d the mention of the 
original ease on the basis of which the judgement of the assimilated 
case is established. This ts done beeause the ırkin d is quicker to 
pereeive the simiiarity between the original and the assimilated cases 
than to comprehend the nıere subsumpdon of the iatter under a 
urtiversal, comprehensive statement However. if the efficiency of 
the eommon. attribute is proven, t here oeed not be mention of the 
original case. 

219, An anaiogy is drasvn ciltler by demonstrating a eommon 
denominator or by proving the absence of differences [between the 
assimilated and the original cases], 1 The eommon denominator is 
either the cause itsel f or its indıcant. Proving the absence of differences 
iti anaiogy here means establishing the middle term. One may say: 
\Â is equal to C and B is equal 10 C, therefore A ıs equal to B,' 
Here r the equivalence is the middle term. 2 Proving the absence of 

219 3 See par. 199, n. ]. aleve, 

3 Note that İbn Taymiyya coosidcıs this etıuivalence unalû^inal, wfrüe ıtm 
phiLosophers gjenerally detin il ayllogi&lic, Fen a Lcngîcâ) account of ihe sykiûgisnı of 
cquivaltncfi iyiyü? see Ibn Sini, Ishûröt. i. 495-6 (English trans., 145). On 

the other hami, Tûsl, Skûrh ût-ishürût, i. 495, doe» acknaıvledge that ıfiyâ* ai-Musâwât 
may «Jicompass anaiogy (mumâtbeta wa-mmhâbtihû), 
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differerıces represente equ i valence, To inamlara that the orıly dif- 
ference between the a&similated and the original cases is such-and* 
such, and thal this di ff e rence ıs ir re levan t, is to maintain that the 
assimihted case is equal to the original ease, and that the judgement 
of the one is the same as the judgement of the ot her. 

220. To the ir argument that the common attribute, which is the 
câuse of judgement, is only probable, we respond that we disagree 
hecausc theirs is a categorical daim which they have not proven, We 
prooeed to say: that which proves the causality of the common 
attribute is the same a$ that which proves the truthfulness of the 
majör proposition. Conversely. wbat proves the truthfulness of the 
majör premiss in a categorical syllogism is the same as that which 
proves the causality of the common attribute in analogy, be it cemin 
or probable. The common denominator in analogy is the middie 
term, The conco m itence of this denominator wkh the judgement 
repreaenis the concomitance of the majör with the middie term, and 
the concomîtancs of the middie *ith the minör represents the con- 
comitance of the common denominator vc îth the minör term, and 
this represents the establishment of the cause in the assimilated case, 

221, Jf the common attribute—known as the common denominator, 
the cause, the evidence of the caııse, the löcus, ete.—is established 
in, and conjoined with n the asşimilated case, tben this entaib the 
truth of the minör premiss. Ukcwise t ıf the judgement is aftîrmed of, 
and concomitnnt with, the common attribute, then this enfails the 
truth of the majör premiss. The incitişion of the original case leads to 
the affırmation of one of the two premisses. When analogy is drawn 
by means of proving the abseoce of differences, then a particular, 
original case tnust exist., becaııse the commonality represents the 
equality and similıtude betweetı the two cases, namely, the ahscnce 
of diffçrence, which is the middie term. Ün the olher hami, when 
analogy is drawn by means of demonstrating the eniştence of a 
cause, the mentıon of the original case may be omitted, provided 
that it is not needed in proving the causality of the attribute. However, 
if the original case, which is the majör term, is needed in önder to 
prove the causality of the attribute, then this case must be mentioned 
becaııse it complements the proof of the common denominator 1 s 
causality. 

222 r Those who draw a distinetion belween analogy and the categ¬ 
orical syllogism attempt to show that analogy leads to probabjîity 
when it is formed of a particular subjecrirrsatter. The subject-matter 
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thal leads only to probability iti analogy also leads to nothing bul 
probability in a eategorical syllogism. If they take a subject-matter 
that leads to certainty in a eategorical syllogism* thetı il will lead to 
certainty in analogy as well. İndeed, in analogy certainîy appearş 
even more perfect, for if it is stated in a eategorical syllogîsm that 
’Every man ıs an animal, and every an i mal is corporeal; therefore, 
every man is corporeal \ then ‘anıma] 1 is ıhe middle term. İn analogy 
it is the commoıı denominator T for one may argue: ‘Man. is corporeal 
in analogy to horses and other animals.’ Now* these animals qua 
atı imal s entail thejr beıng corporeal. tf the causc of the judgement in. 
the üriği,nal case is disputed, and if one argnes; ‘We do not agree 
that animalıty entails eorporeality 1 , then the dispute will be about the 
State ment ‘Every ani mal is corporeal*, because if the denominator, 
comnıon to the original and the assimilated cases, is recognized as a 
cause, then what is meant by it ss that vvhieh entails a judgement, 
vvhether the commoıı denotnînator is ilsetf the çause which brings 
about a judgemenî outside the m in d or that which entails such a 
cause. 

223, Soöîe seholars cali both of these ‘causes^ 1 especially those 
frho hold that what is meant by ‘cause' is fhe idem iller {muarrif) —i.e, 
the sign (amam), the charaeteristic ('atama) y 2 the indicant, not the 
efficient cause or the motive. 3 Those who mean by cause the motive, 
which is the efficient cause, recognize also tlıe causaltty of acts + 
Other than in acts, the cause may be explained in terms of a neces- 
si t ııt i ng attrıbute (waşf mustalzim), such as humanity entailing ani- 
mality and animality entailing corporeality, vvithout one prodııcing 
m effect (mu'vththir) upon the other. We ha ve explatned dsewhere 
that vvhat leads to the knowledge that an ani m al is corporeal itsel f 
leads to the knovvledge that onan is corporeal, since we have dem on - 
strated that the eategorical syllogism they uphold is of little use, if 
any at ali, We have also explained that vvhat leads to knowledge of 


»3 J That i*, hoih the cause which ertutib a judgçmcTit and ıhui which is. nut a cause 
pvopcr bu) ]■; concntıutitnl wiîh suriı a Cause and is thuscapabb tif effcctîflg â fudgemcilt. 

J Sec par, ıji, n. ı, ai»ve_ AmAm anıl 'at&ma ut vıtluüt nonyms, furjâni, 
Ja'rt’fâi, 2*}, s.v. âmâm, 

•’ Âmidl, Ihkem, in, 17-18, remarks Ütai Müslim scbuJuis bave disa^reed on whelher 
of not the terin ’üîm (cause) mu$t bu «tdusivcly uscd fen ıhal which poitıts out and 
merci} signilies the judgement- Âmîdî himseif sulhsenbes to *tıai seems 10 be ıhe 
majority position that the îlte mssst enoompass, a motive which is the rationaie (A&ma) 
belliruf the rcvelalion ota iudgemcnt far a g,iven case. 
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t he iruth of the majör premiss in rational matiers itself îeads to 
fcnovdcdge of the truth of the parttculars subsumed under that premiss, 
induding the minör premiss as wel| aş the concluston. (Ibn Taymiyya 
then said): their contradictions and errors atc far beyond what can 
be recorded here,' 11 

224. Our purpose bere is to comment on logjc, on their views 
eoncerntng demonstration, on their exaltatkm of the categorical syh 
logism and their umter&stimatîon of anaiogy, and on their daim that 
the latter leuds merdy to probability while certaın knmvledge is 
obrained only throııgh the form er. This daim is fa İse, for both 
categorical syllogism and anaiogy are iıı fact of the same kind. A 
valid anaiogy is betler snited to lead to a conclnsion, be it certaîn or 
probabîe, than is a inere categorical syöogism, This is why most 
intelligent peopie resort to anaiogy more often than they do to a 
categorical syUogjsm. in fact, a categorical syllogism cannot be valid 
in inferring a general mattef without the mediation of anaiogy, Â1J 
that which constîtuîes proof concerning the valid ity of a categorical 
syllögîsîîi with regard to a given matter also constitutes proof con- 
ceming the validıty of anaiogy in the same matter, Their doctrine 
that ‘No more than one issues from one + is an exampie in point; 1 it is 
one of the most famoııs of their erroneons metaptıysical vtews, But 
their valid doctrines atso demorıstrate this, for a categorical sylîogısm, 
they ali agree, mmt incinde a universal, af firmalı ve proposition 
because two negatıve or particular premisses cannot result in a 
conrfusion. 

225, The universal exists only in the mi nü If the particulars of a 
universal exist in the extrâmenital world, then this will be conductve 
to the knenvledge that it is a universal affirttıative. Önce a person 
senses the eniştence of an extramental matter, he derıves therefrom 
a universal 4 nahiv, especially if the particulars are numetous, The 
knowledge that a common quaJity is affimied of an extrarnsntal 
particular from tvhtch a universal has been abstraeted is the source of 
knowledge of a universal proposition, Thus, anaiogy is the source of 

* I Aıtı ıintble to loeate this semence in ai-Rüdd. These iauüi be Suyûjî's ûwh words 
refetritig lo Ibn Taymiyya’s erillque ol the philûSûphent 1, doctrine that 'only one issues 
frotn one" {tti*Radd, 214-33). Haviıg dominantly metaphyaical couteıııs.. this criltti&m 
#as cxduded frûîîi Ihe tem abriclfted by Suyüjl 

134 1 HaghcLâdi, Mu'tabar, iii. 156 ff.; TüsE, SHatft Lit-iv, 645 fi,; R8zi r 

Muhaşşal, 145-6; OJvziji, Maqâşid 1 ıflSff.; Suîırawsrdj, Hikmat ai»Ishrdt} t 125. Fora 
detailed crititjue of this doctrine, see ai-tiadd, 2(4 ff., 3 ıj ff. 
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categorical syllogism; it is eîtheı a means of attaining a syllogisnt, or, 
one may argue, withoul İt a syllogism cannot eıist. So how can the 
latter be stronger than the forrner? 

336, They illustrate the universals by gjving such esamples as ‘the 
whole is greafer t han its iııdividini t parts\ ‘contradictories cannot be 
sımultanoously both true and falso, L thıng8 eıjual to One thing »re 
cqua! to one another\ ete, A good number of estramental particulars 
belonging to each of these universals h known. If une of these 
universats is to be reahzed in the mLııd, an exaınple of one of ite 
particulars is given, and the absence of a difference, or the presence 
of a common factor between this and other particulars, is demon- 
strated. Thereupon, the raind determines that the judgement of the 
universai common to the particulars is affirmed. This is precisely 
what analogy is. 

337, Eveu tf we assume that a categorical syllogism stands in no 
need of analogy, and that the knovdedge of universai propositions 
does not, to begin with„ presuppose the knowledge of particulars, we 
can not argue that knowledge of the universai, whose extramental 
particulars are knowcı to exist t is !e$s peıTecl ıhan knowJedge of that 
who§e ertramentâl particulars are unknown* The knowledge of par¬ 
ticulars only adds t o the perfection of the universai, It is therefore 
ctear that the form of m terence they ha ve rejected is mora perfect 
than that vvhich they bave adopted. 

22S. You also ought to know that in metaphysical as \vell as 
phy&ical logic they ha ve altered şome of the doctrines of Aristotle. 
But what they have added to metaphysics is better than Aristotle’s 
own doctrines, for I ha ve refiected on both doctrines. İn metaphysics, 
Aristotle and his fo!lowers are far mor e ignorant than the Jews and 
the öıristians, in physics, however, nıost of his doctrines are good, 
and in îögie his doctrines are better than those in metaphysics, 

229. Views concerning the weakness of analogy have been pro- 
pounded by mor e receııt logicians 1 wlıen they reaiized that the jurists 
often resort to analogy, The latter apply analogy frequently in prob- 
able subjectonatters. Probability results here from the subject- 
matler, not the form of mferenee. Bven îf the inferenee were to be 
cast in the form of a categorical syîlogısm, tbe resuît would rematn 
probable. The logicians thought that the weakness issues from the 

6 The phrase H more r ecen t îogscıani' stems to re fer to Fâr&M and Ihos® wlıo 
ftoumhed afiler İkim, Scc c.g. Fârâbi, ai-Qiy<u al-Şaghtr, iMıff. (Engjisb trans., 93 ff.>. 
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form, so they declared t he form of their in fere nce fo be cer tam, and 
that of the jurists to be probable. They çite theological exampleâ in 
order to prove that the theologians employ probable inferences, in 
their argumentation. An esanıple of an inference they çite is: ‘The 
celestial sphere is a composite body, and therefore il is contingent; 
analogous lo man and other created beings .’ 2 Thcn they set ouî to 
prove the ıveakness of this inference. If they âuüceed in doing so, it is 
because its subject-matter is weak. This arguıtıent—adduıeed by ıhe 
J a hm is, the Oadaris, and those Ash'an’s and ofbers who follovved 
them concerning the eontmgency of bodies—is weak because its 
subject-matter» not its form, is probable. Therefore, there is no 
dıfference bfiiwccn casting the argument in the form of amtlogy and 
casting it in the form of a categorical syllogism. 


Oıapter fof 

230. THE FOURTH AND MOST ENfGMA TK POINT: Their 
Doctrine that Syîfogism or D^mûnstrmiûn Leads to the Certain Knoıv- 
ledge of Judgements (taşdîqât). 1 The fogicians* error concerning Ihe 
iırst three poiııts^—i, e, that concepts can not be Jformed ejtcept by 
means of the delini (fon. that concepts ara formed by means of the 
delini don, and that no judgements can be attained except by mcans 
of the syîfogism—is cJear with the Jeast of refleetiorr; it is easy to 
prove and comprehend. But they ha ve confused people by their 
exaggerations and protracted dişcuSsions, The nıost obvious of the 
errors is Ihcir daim that concepts cannot be formed exeept by means 
of the defimtions they have preseribed. Nesi comes their daim that 
no judgement can be attained eacept by me&fis of the syllogism they 
have set forth., There iş no way to establish with certainty this 
categorkal denial lo fart, there is no evidence to prove it. İts falsıty 
is rather known on the grounds that judgements are attained wiihouf 
the syllogism they Have preseribed, and concepts are formed vvithout 

7 Sçt an alatcıst idcnticd esampk im İta Sini, Naj 4 u 93, and TûsL Sharh at-hkârâi, 
i, 419- 20. 

* 3 ® 1 Like ali Aralık logıcians İbn Sini. (/lAlnR. i. 185 (English trans., 49»50}) States 
that taştfiq may ta rcached by öne of the three madn argumenls, namely. the syiio^fcsm» 
iaddclbıı, or «naiogy. And. since indirelim and anaJogy da nui lead to oertainty, the 
only nsmaininj apodictic argument is the syîfogism. See sourccs citcd in par, 41, tu 2, 
ata ve 
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t he defhıîtions they ha ve e^pounded. These fmalters] differ frouı the 
Fourth Poitıi since a syllogism fortned of lwo premîsses resul ting in a 
conclusion is in itself yal id. 

23i, Whot Müslim thinkers have shosvn in theır discussions of the 
Greek logic attributed to Arİstotle is that the forms of the syllogism 
and the subject-matter that the Jogicians ha ve eiaborated with great 
efforts are of 110 use in the acquisUion of knovdedge, Indeed, anything 
whose knowIedge can be actjııired by nıeans of their syllogisms can 
also he aequired by other means, Nothing in their syllogisms ıs 
indispensable for kııowtııg svhai is othervvise unknown, and therefore 
the syhogism is needleşs. Logic does not effeet knovvledge wben it ts 
used t and when it is not, knovdedge can stili be acqvııred; logie 
involves a protracted, tedioııs procedure; and in addıtion to its being 
of no use as a means of aojuiring knourlcdgc, it is tircsome for the 
mmd T time-wasting > and conta i ns mudi driveL Proofe and demon- 
strations, hmvever, are expected to yield knovdedge and to indicate 
the means by which that knowledgc may be aequircd 

332, Müslim thinkers ha ve beki that logic does not lead to the 
knowledge scmght after, and may constitute an obstade in the way of 
attaining that knowledge hecause logic is tedîous for the mind, if a 
person tvistle d to travel to Mccca üt to other cities, he urauld, with 
moderate pace, arifi ve in a short time if he foi3owed the famtllar, 
straightforward path. However T if he had the misfortune of being kd 
aseray—linguistıcally, straying (*asf) means to roam about without 
following a designated pattı T to move in cırdes and to Iread devran! . 
ways'—he would be extremely tired before he arrived at his desti- 
nalton, that is T if he arrived at ali. Othenvise, he might arrive at a 
different destination, and might entertaln falsehoods, in addıtion to 
becoming weak becanse of exhaustian and fatigye overtakmg him. If 
he maintained this State of simple ignorance 2 tıe would neither acbieve 
his purpose nor find rest, This is the case with these logieians!' 

233. Those who were preseni at the deathbed of Khünaji, 1 the 


*3» 1 Lbn Manzür, Lisân al-'Arab, is. 245-6. i.v. V/-. 

" Simple ignonmcc {ali&hf ai-bmUj is a condition in which the mind forms no 
cûncept of 3 pıniüuliLr ûbject: it is not a misajspreheıiHİon of a ihing (the lattcr being 
kjıûwn as mmpb Lgnmanee j'ûfif nturtikkab}, taıt ratiıer a State of taving no knowİcdg£ 
wlntio«v«f of that thirçg. Se« Tahinawi, KashsMf, i. 253-4. s.v. jaki; Jwjwi, Ta'rifât t 
s.v. ul-jah! nt-bastt, 

•233 1 On Khânaji r fice par. 57, n. t, above. Cf. Goldziher h 'Attitade of Orthodos 
İslam', iyo. 
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chief logician of his time, reported that just before his. death he said- 
*1 dic fcrıowıng nothîng except that the pössible presupposes fhe 
necessary* He ıhen added: ‘And presupposition is a negatife attribute, 
so I die knoıving nothing. 1 

234, This ıs their condition when they end up in a State of simple 
ignorance. But those who ha ve reaebed the degree of complex 
îgnorance 1 a re many. Peopİe liken thosc among them who ha ve 
mastered a cer ta in Science to a person who, when asked l WherC is 
your çar?*, answers by esîending his [right] hand, wîth effort, över 
his head to his [left) ear + ^hetı he could ha ve poinled to ît frotn 
below his head., tor this would ha ve been shorter and easicıto 

235, When matters comprehended mstinctiveJy a re approaebed by 
ncnı-instinctlve means, one will be tormenting the souî in vain. This 
is stmilar to the case of a man who is told to divide a cemin sum of 
tnoney into eqtıal portions among a number of individuals, a task 
that should be performed without difficuİty, Someone may say t o 
him: l WaiT yon cannot divide il without knowîng the definition of 
di Vision and ıvithout drauing a dişti netion between division and 
multiplication. Division is the opposite of multiplication. The iatter 
İs earried ou t by compoundjng the units of one number by the onits 
of the of her f whereas the former by dîvkJîng the units öf one number 
by the ııniîs of the other. This is why, when the quotient ıs muMplied 
by the divisor, the resul t is the dividend, and when the number 
Tcsulting from multiplication; is divjded by one of the two numbers 
multiplied^ the resul! is the other number; 1 He Ihen adds: ‘What I 
ha ve said aboot the defin ition of multiplication is not valid because it 
applies to the multiplication of integers, not fractional mımbers. An 
ali-incitişi ve definitıon would be; Multiplication is the sum total whose 
rdalion to One of the rtumhers multiplied is the same as tbe relation 
of figüre one to the other number. 1. He will ftırther say; 'The multi- 
plication of one-half by one-quarter results inone-eighth The relatıon 
of one-eighth to one-quarter is the same as the relaiion of one-half to 
the figüre one. 1 Although these are valid State men ts, it is clear that 
the person wh.o has the money and who wishes to distribute it 
equally among a number of individuals would agonize in vain if he 
were to foree himself to understand ali this before he divided the 


134 1 Or> cDfpplcx ignorancc ijahl mumkkab), see par. 132, n. 2, ahvivç, and JuFjâni, 
Ta'rifât, ft , vv, el-jahl al-murakkab. 

■ Sec par. 135 abovc. 
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arithmetic, Legal rulings are of three lypesi the first is the legal 
rulings acçordiiîg to the doctrines of a particular jurîst: the second 
ıs the scienoe of the Companions' traditions conccming thcir 
disagreements about these rulings; and the third is the Science 
deaüng wjth the iodîcants (adiUa) derrved from the Book and the 
Surına. On the other han d, the arithmetic of Lnheritance deals with 
the principles governıng legal cases, their validation, their ahrogation, 
and the division of estates. Thıs second type is entirely rattonal and 
is known by means of the intellect just like the arithmetiç of legal 
transactions and other matters which people are in need of. Under 
îhıs sdence they ha ve also treated the arithmetic of the unknown 
{majhâl) , which is called aigebra, and Reduction—art ancient Science. 
The first person known to have incorporated algebıa and Reduction 
kilo the selence of bequests and circular argumentation is Mnhammad 
b. Müsâ al-KhuivârizmL 1 Some people çite 4 Ali b, Abî Tâlib as 
someone who dealt with it, and who leamed İt ftom a Jevır, But thıs 
is a he. 

247, The tem "circularity 1 (doıvr) is applied to three types of 
argument. [The first is) universal circularity (dawr kawm) employed 
iti rational İnferences; ıuımely, P can not exıst without the eniştence 
of Öp but ö cannot estisî without the existence of P . ' Â group of 
scholars has deemed t his arguıneııt İnvalkl. AmidT and others ha ve 
rightly hdd that circularity is of (w o types: petitw principü (dawr 
qabİi). and conjunctive circularity (dawr ma'î)? The former, con- 
sidered invalid, is employed in rcasoning about cause$ + about the 
agent, the efficient (causej, ete., as when one says that two things 
cannot be the cau&es of each other, for this would îead to circularity 
that etıtails the exjstence of both things before each other. The 
latter, on the other hand, h valid. İt is the circular, simultaneous 
eniştence of the condition (shart) with the conditıoneü (mashrûf), Ot 
of one attributç with another. For example, fatherhood cannot exist 
svithout sonshıp, and sonshıp cannot exist vvıthout fatherhood. 

248, The second type îs the circularity found in cases of positîve 


246 1 Abb "AH Muhammad b. Mösâ al-Khuw&rmui (d, after 232/846), the aulhor of 
KMb ûl-Jûbr wa!*Muqâbate, Sce Brockclmann, ÜeschicfUf* suppl. i- 3 ® 1 - 2 , and saunts 
raled in pan Sı „ n. s, abavc, 

147 1 Arabic: 14 yakâd h&dhs haili ynkûn hâdhâ *a44 yükün hâdbâ hatli ynkön 
hJktbtü'. 1 have suüsLiiuitd P and Q for hûdhâ* 

2 Set; par. 46. a. 5, above, 
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law stıch as that tnentioned in the Surayjiyya and ot her cases. 1 We 
ha ve dedîcated a trcatise to ıh is cırcırlar Uy and dutun U to be 
invalid, on the bas is of both reason and re ve) ati on, J We ha ve also 
shown Avhether or not the Law conta! ns elemerıts of this circularity, 

249. The third type is arithmetical circularity, as in the statement: 
P can not be kııovvn onti Q is known. The solution to this is sought 
by means of arithmetic, aîgebra, and Reduction, We have shown 
that ali legal questıon& mtroduced by the Messenger, may God praise 
him, can be solved wıthout resorfîng to algebra and Reduction, 
though these Sciences are Legjtimate. We have also shown L that the 
Law of İslam and the means by which it is arrived at do not depend 
on any Science that is leamed from non-Musİimss, though such a 
Science may be valid. For the nıethods of aîgebra and Reduction are 
indeed proliı. and as we have said wiîh regard to logic, God has 
provided us with other methods to substitute for them. 

250, Thus, everything the Prophet, may God praise him , decreed, 
soch as the knowledge of the Oibla’s directkm, of the times of daily 
prayer, of daybreak and the appearance of the erescent moon—ali 
this may be known through the methods which the Companions and 
those who voluntarily foUovved them adopted; they needed nottu ng 
else. Many people t however, have tnvented other methods, without 
which, they though t, on<? cannot arrîve at the La w, But they have 
done this because they are ignorant. They are like those who think 
that svithout knowing the longitudes and latitudes of countries, the 
directıon of the Qib 1 a cannot be known. Though these [methods of 
theirs] are arithmetically valid and are arrived at by means of reason, 
the Musllms’ knowledge of their Gîbla does not depend upon them» 


34i 1 The Surayjiyya i* traditkmally a ShitiT caıe öf diwvce that takeâ te name fropı 
the rrnomıed Mİ jürisi Ahntad b. 'Umar İbn Surayj (d, 306/91!!), alihûugh utber 
legal îsdıooJs hierpmıtkipeted in the tontrovciîy surrounding llıis case.Thî* controvenjı 
rtivûivcd aruund whclhcr cJjyotcc îakes effcel if the faoshand declares (hat when ht 
prönounoc» Ihc (tivorce öf his wifc at s fuîure date his wife shall be divorced ıripJy. 
Now, at a tater date he dûes ııttcr tince the statcmenl of divoree. ibn Surayj ttnd Ibtı 
Taymiyya» amongorhers, dedarediuch a statement of divoroc void and thuı inopenble as¬ 
it invülvM decularity. Ghaaâif heJd thjs view, b«ı later ehanged his pniıjon on the ısstıe 
and dedared Ihe divorce issuing frûm $uçh statcnıenls valid. See 'Abdumthmân 
Badawî. Les (Euvrcs d'ai-Ghatâlî, 50-2, 207-9. 

1 I am uaable to ftnd aıty ıtfeıenct lo this ireatisc, »hich may, at any rale, have 
constilırfed part af a lar^er juridieal wark. For a Irat of suctı works, see Brockeimann, 
GescHichu, stappi. ii. 124-5. 

349 1 This he seemi to have. done in ıhe wark ınforred to in par, 24H, n. 2, above. 
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İn fact, il was established on the authority of the Lawgiver î may God 
praise hım» that he sajd: 'The Qibla h betweem the E-ast and the 
West. T Al-Tirmidhı reported this tradition to be soımd. ] 

251, This is why the majority of scholars hold that the person 
perfomıing prayer is önder no obligation to infer the direction of the 
Oihla on the hm$ of the locatiotı of the North Pole and the North 
Star, or for that nıatteı of any ot her loeation. The prayer of peopie 
in Syria wil 1 be valid so long as they pray with the West to theif rîght 
and the Easî to their left, It is also impossible to determine, by 
means of arithmetic, tlıe exact time the crescent moon appears, For 
even though they may kıtow that the ligin emanating from the moon 
is a refteetion of the sun, and that when the two bodies nıeet in 
conjunetion the light of the moon disappears, and w ben it departs 
from the sun it regains light, the best they can do is to detemıine 
e*aetly, throngh arithmetic, the distance betvveen the moon and the 
sun when the Satter set». This may be so ff we assnme the correetness 
of the cakulMions and their arithmetical meun. They cali this ‘the 
Science of astrometry’ ( Um ai-uıqwtm wal-ta , dîİ) i l because they 
cateulate the median between the highest and lowest paths travelted 
by the stara, Even if we assume that they did manage to determine 
the moon’s posltion at sunset» this would not prove that. the crescent 
moon had been detected. Detection is a sensory matter and is affected 
by several factors» sudı as the darity or density of the alr, the high or 
îow posiliön of the star, and the strength or weakness of one's 
eyesight. The re are those who cannot see the crescent, and the re are 
othera, with keener eyesighî, who can, 

252. This is whv the aticient astrologers such as Ptolemy, the 
author of Almagesı, and others ha ve discussed nothing of these 
issues. Only later scholars such as Kûshyâr al-Daylami 1 and the likes 
of him discussed therra. When they saw that the Law commands the 

ZŞ 9 1 tirmidbl Şah ih, i. Ttıç (hnıK of this hadüh is that the prayer of Muîlims is 
valid as long as ihey pray «hile factttg, mort or Icss the diredi»» of the Qihta. 
Ideniifying the ptecise geogrûphital loeation of the Otel» mnsiitul« no çondilion for 
tbe pTiyer'ıi valitlily. 

15 i 1 Onay deAnea faqwim and ia‘&l as the scicncc trcatıng, ûf the k d£tBrtsi[Utkm de 
in pü&ition des astres pour un temi» ıkmnf’ (Supplfmcni, ii. 103,, 427, sav, r -44 and 
For the «atcutotion procedunes ûf 1011».™ and to'rfff, sce Bati&nl, at-Zlf 
a(-Şdbi\ 108 ff. 

îji 1 Prohably Kûshyâr b, Labbin al-fili, atı aslronomcır and mathenıaiician who 
died Minelime in the Sit>.i tjsrarEtf of Ihe fifrhfctcvcnih cenlury. See Brockelmann, 
GfschicfUe t i. ap -31 ^uppl. i. 397-8; Sezgin, Gesctichie, vi. 246-9. 
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detetfion of the crescenf, they wîshed fo dete rutine thıs by means of 
arittımetic, and tbus- they went aştrııy and led oihere into error, 
Those who argue t hat the crescent can not be $een at twelve or ten 
degrees, ete.,, ha ve göne wrong, for one person may detect it at a 
sınailer number of degrees while a not her can not do so at the sarne 
degree. They have resofted neitber to reason nor to revdation, and 
because of thîs the eminent scholars in theîr he İd have dİ5avowed 
the îr views. 

253, i bn Taymiyya then saidt 1 the validity of the form of a syllogism 
îs irrefûtable, but we shal m a te ciear rhat it does not lead to 
knowIedge of thirıgs İn the estemal world, and that fheir stipulation 
of two premisses, no more and no less t is erroneous. Evetı if the 
syllogism yieîds eertitude + it cannot alone lead to certainty about 
things esisting in the esternaî worid, We argue that in the syllogıstic 
form the condusion is undoubtedly certain if the subject-matter is 
certain > if we say: ‘Every A is B\ and ‘Every B ıs C\ there will be 
no doubt that, if the premisses are certain, rtıis combination wtll 
resul t in the certain conctusion that l £very A is C\ But it musf be 
maıntained that the mımerous ftgures they have elaborated and the 
conditions they have stipıılated for their validity are useless, tedious, 
and prolix. These resemble the flesh of a camel found on the sunimi t 
of a moımtam; the rnountain is not easy to climh, nor the flesh 
plunıp eıough to make it worth hauîing, 

254. When the subject-matter is valid, it is possibJe to cast it into 
the natural (fitrfy üret figüre, The rest of the figures are not needed, 
for their validity is proven only wherı they are converted to the first 
figüre eiıher ıhrough proving the absurdity of the contradietion in 
the reduetio ad absürdüm argument, or thrmıgh conversion ('aks ai- 
mumıwı) and ful! contraposition ['aks abnaqld}. 1 For the affirmation 
of one of two eontradictories entails the negatton of the other if al 
possibilities of contradietion have been taken into accoıınt, Ttıus, 
from the validity of a proposition they infer the invalidity of 
its contradictorv as wdl as the validity of it* conversion and 
contraposition. The mind's conception of the form of an inference 
resembles a persort s calculation of the number of slaves and the 
property he owns. Natura I intelligence can form a concept of a valid 

ij3 J Thîs is Suyüıî's statemenf, by which he Lntinvtte the retum of Ibn Tayittiyya (o 
the tıulmcM of Jogic after ha^ing digressed to diseuss ntehplıjfsjatt and other mafters 
İti ûİ-Radd, 

154 ' F° t tbese seç par. ] 3E4, [i- j, sbovî. 
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Someone may arguc: "The stuff of fire must incinde this po\ver > and 
whatever lacks this power k not fire. 1 Though this statement may be 
true n it does not conclusively ascertain that ali things posse&ing this 
pawer wilJ hum everything they encounter, albeit this is usually the 
case. fThe hurnhıg ahility of fire) is the object of analogy, categorical 
syllogism, custom, and imperfect in duetton—that is, îf we grant 
them this, But ho* could this be the ease when ît is known that fire 
does not bu m salamaııder stone T hyacintb, and objects coated ivith 
manufactured mateıial? I do not know of any universal pTOposîtion 
that is buse d on sense perception whieh cannot be refuted, though 
tıtli versal pıopositions are not sensory. A sensory proposition would 
be of the type 4 This fire burns\ since only particular things are 
perceived through the seiises. 1, 

259. Coneerning rational judgement, they argue tlıat when the 
mind observes partieulars. it beeomes ready to be effused by a 
universal, general proposition, This is known to he of the sarne 
gentıs as analogy. fhe universality of şuch a judgement cannot be 
trusted if the general judgement is not known to be concomitant with 
the factor comtnotı to ali partieulars. But if the general judgement is 
known to be conconiita.nl with the common factor, it will be 
so knoıvn in ali the partieulars. Therefore, the know)edge of such 
partieulars ivil notdependonconcümitance, though intelligent people 
ha ve agreed that none of the uıh ver sal propositions derıved on the 
hasis of eostom are beyond refutation. 

260, The second are the imıer senses, Sudl as ortt’s perception of 
one's own hunger, pain, ot pleasure. Al! these are partieulars,: and, 
unlike the case ıvith the apprehension of certain CKtemal sensory 
matfers such as the «sun and the moon t people do not ali share in 
perceiving the very same partieulars. 1 în the inner senses there is a 
certain particularity in the perceiving perşon and the öbjeet perceived, 
a particularity which is not found in externa1 sense perception, Should 
ali people share in perceiving the very same partieulars, then this 
would resemble custom Çâdiyyât) 2 But the logidans ha ve proffered 

a«f» 1 Cf- Râri, MuMaşşat, 9-13; TflsE, TalkMş al-Muhttşşal > 9 ff. 

36ü 1 Ftjr a nwre detaikd 5laleni£n[ h see par. 302 bek-™. 

J Ciisicun or ciLsiütaary knoıiriedgK is the penccptıon I?} 1 ilıc gcncralitv of people of a 
hâbıluai :.o u 1 >l: ûf evente or a habituıtl ftıatter, sllcJi as the knâwledgc ıhai a perticulır 
mwwıtaifi which they have observed has not transformed iıtlo gold. Sume ptritasophcTs 
consider thîs categary to helong to intiiitive peroepüorc Furihtr on the coftcepı of 'Çıda 
in thcolog.Vn sce Wolfeon H Fhilosophy> 344--51. See also Harawl. Dur?, 311- Jurjlni, 
Ta'rifûi, 07, s.v, "âda. 
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ated the kinds of exİ3tcnts in the ten categories—substance* quamity, 
quaiity, placc, time, position, act. passion, possession, and relation 1 — 
they agreed that there is no way to estnblish that ihese categories are 
cxhaustive. 

264. The second comideratkm , W e shtıuld argue that if a syllogism 
must encotnpass a tmiversal proposition, that proposition ıtıust revert 
to something that is known through means ot her than the syllogism, 
Otherwise, it would email cirçularîty and înfinite regress. Since it 
follows from their views that universal propositions must be arrtved 
at by means other than the syllogism, we say the fotlowirıg: the 
natura! intelligencc's apprehension of the existing particulars subsunıed 
under a categorieal proposition arrived at by means other than 
the syllogism is stronger than îts apprehen&ıon of that categor- 
ical proposition; for example, o ne is half two; on e body cannot 
[simultaneously] exist in two places; or contraries cannot be re- 
conciled, The knowledge that t his partıcular One is half tıvo is instinc- 
tuaily stronger than the knowledge that every one is a half of every 
two, The same goes for any giveıı number. 

265. No w, what is imtended by these tmiversal propositions is to 
arrive at Jt.no wledge of things existing in the exteraa! world or at 
men t al estimates (mvçaddar&t dhihniyya). 1 The latter are of liftle 
tise. As to the form er, however, the knowledge of their being 
partıcular things existing extramentally İs more manifest and stronger 
than the knowledge of their being particulars through a categorieal 
syllogism which entails them, Thus, the syllogism does not yield 
much ben efil , and in fact represents unduly protracted reasoning. 
When it is used, it is for the purpose of addressing those who are 
pertinacious or those who are in error; they will be givetı an. exarnple„ 
and a üniversel premiss wiîl be presented to them în order to rebut 
their error and pertinadty* Sut there is no need for a syllogism in the 
ease of those whose natura! inteUigenee is sound. 

266. As to their State meni that no two contraries can be reeondled ? 
one wil! know, before formulating in the mind the universal proposition 
‘No two contraries can both be mıe\ that any two thitıgs which are 
contrary to eaeh other cannot both be true. öne will aîşo kncnv that 
a cemin body cannot sîmultaneously exbî in two different places 

3H&3 1 Aristoıte, Caıegorioe t ı h 2$-ı\ f Ibn Sioâ, Nq/ûf, 116-17; Ibn Rushd, Talkkis 
Mtmttıj At-iifû, L 17-55; Hffl TuttliÜS, Mâdkkal, 42 ff.- SheiJth, Dictiamary, g.v, aj- 
fmqükl£ üİ- 'ashr. 

i*j 1 t.e. ıhings ıhü exssi îti ıht miatd. 
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before one knows that ‘Ali bodies cannot simulîaneously ejfist in two 
places’. Rxamples of this kind a re numerous, Tbus, there exists no 
particular that one seeks to know through these universal propositions 
vvithout its being known prior to ıhese proposiiıons. «udi universal 
propositıons are not nceded in order to know these particulars. 
Through universals one knows the resemblances of these particulars 
which are in the mind but which do not exist extramerıtaily. 

267, Things ejcisting ouramcntally ımy be ktıown without a 
syllogism. If it is claimed that certain people arrive at the knowledge 
of soıne extramental particulars by means of a sy llogisnı, this syllogism 
will be based on aoalogy, whose eertitude they reject, Thus, they 
waver between two matters; if they admıt that anaîogy, lika syllogism, 
is divided into that which is probable and that which is certain, then 
their distinetion between syllogism and analogy will be void If t on 
the ot her band, they argue that there is a difference between the 
t w o, and that, uniike analogy, categorical syllogism yields eertitude, 
then w e. reject their argument (müfiTü) 1 because it does not rest on 
evidencc, and we demonstrate to theın that eertitude is not attainable in 
these matters unless it is [first] attained by means of analogy, The 
unknown particulars in the extemal world will be known by drawing 
an analogy to the particulars that are known. No inan of sound mind 
wi.ll dîspııte this îruth, Indeed, this is one of the most distinctive 
characteristics vvhich distinguishes the intellect fronı sense perception, 
tor sense perception apprehends only particulars whereas the intellect 
apprehends particulars in a universal .and absolute manner, albeît 
this occurs through analogy, Moreover, the intellect apprehends 
particulars în their univcn&lity withoı*t being in possession of ali of 
them; for they become universal in the intellect after the intellect has 
fomted a concept of a certain number of them. But when the intellect m 
separated from individuaî particulars by a long lapse of time, it wilî 
commit frequent errors by formulating excessively general or unduly 
restrietive judgemcnis. This eften happens to people when they 
think that their universal propositions are valid, though upon 
investigation this turns out not to be the case, They form a coneept 
of a thing in their intclJecta, and the object of their concepıion is 
radon.ally tenuble, Accordingly, they base their arguments on it and 

267 1 Wa;ı ‘ (pgssive mum >) cOKlitUlCS tîie rcfüSü] Of îtte öppontJifi arpamenE ûn the 

grotand rhm it is pot Kiıppurtcd by çvklcnce See Jurjânî. Tarifât, 207, s.v, 

mumâım’a. For 4 detailcd diseyssitm of man' m (he conlcrt of disketle, see Ttîi, 
Atam aUadkal, 58 ff. 
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think that they have discoursed on the basis of quiddiiy abstractcd in 
itself {mujarrûdû bi-nufsihâ) in so far as it is a ıpjiddity qua qutddity, 
without its being subsistenl extramentally or in the ınind,' 5 Hım, they 
say: ‘man qm man; existence qua es istence; blaekness .qua blackness", 
ete. 

268- They also think that this qtiiddîty, which they ha ve abstractcd 
from ali negalive and affifrnative conditions, is reaîîzed extramtaıtally 
in this abstracted form, Thi», however t is a misrakc, just üke the 
mislake committed by their predecessors conceming the abstraetion 
of numbers, of Platonic Ft)rms 1 and of otber thitıgs. These abstraetions 
a re oııly in the rnind, and not everything that the mind postu! ateş 
will exist extramentully; this is known as mental contingency (imkân 
dhihnt). Contingency is of two types: [first^J mentaU namely, when a 
thing is exposed to the rnind but the mind does not know it to be 
impossîble; il holds the thing to be possible not becausc it knmvs that 
that thing is possibSe bul rattıer because it does not know it to be 
impossible, although [the existence of} the thing ırıay be impossible 
in the extramental world; and jsecondj eKtramental» narnely, that 
[the existence ofj the thing is known to be possible in the cxtramentaL 
world. This knowledge obtains when it is known that the thing or its 
Jike exists in the extramemal tvorld; or when it is known that what is 
less likely to exist does exist estrarnentalJy. Shoııld that which is less 
likely to admit of |extranıent:al] esistence esist or be capable of 
Jsuch] ex istence, then what is more likely to exist does a fartiori 
exist. 

269, This is the method of the Otarao in demonstratmg the 
contingency of Resurrection, The Quran demonstratts this contingency 
in places by speaking of those whose Hves God took and ihereafter 
resurreeted, as He spoke of the folk of Moses who queried: ‘$how us 
God plainly’, 1 vvhereupon God said: *Ând even whîle yon gazed, the 
îightnmg seixed you, then We revived you after your death. 1 He also 
spoke of ‘those who went forth from their habitations m the 
thousands, fearing death, and God said to them: Die, and then He 
brought the.m bade to life';' and of ‘him who was pas&ing by a 

■ $ee e.g. Ibn Şlnâ r Shifâ*: Madkhat, lj, 34, 37, and passim; Tüsf, Skartı 
i. 204-3, 2I 7; Mdrmurd, 'Aviccnnî h i Oıapter un UıtivenAİs', 38 ff.i and fmroductinıt, 
Part i, Ştrtifııiî j-y above. 

Mş 1 Oaran, 4; 153. 

- Ou ran, 2: 55-6. 

3 Ouran, 1 : 143, 
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vîllage . .. md God made him die a hundred years, then he brought 
him back lo life’: 1, and of Abreham when he said: l Lord! show rne 
how Yon give life to the dead.. .\ 5 and so 00 to the en d of ıhe 
tıar ra ti ve. The Curan also spoke of Christ, who, with the permi ssion 
of God, used to resurrect the dead, and of the People of the Cave 
who were resurrected after three hundred and nine years. 6 

270. At olher times the Curan proves the contingency of Resur- 
rection by means of [comparing] prirnal gene&is with Resurrectiotı, 
the latter being casier than creation T as in His statement; Tf yon are 
in doubt concerning the Resurrect ion, then lo! We have created yon 
from dustV and His statements; ‘Say: He shall r ev ive t hem who 
originated them the first time 1 ; 2 “Say: He who created you at firsf; 1 
‘And it is He who originates ereation, then brings it back agahı t and 
it k very easy for Him.’ 4 

271. At yet olher times, the Curan proves Resurrecîion through 
the creadon of the heavens and the earth, for the îr eresi Son İş 
greater tlıan the restoration of man, as evidenced in His question: 
‘Have they not seen that Co-d who created the heavens and earth, 
not being wearied by creating them, is able to give life to the dead?’ 1 
At stili other lirncs, tiıe Qurao proves the contingency of Reşurrection 
through the creation of plants, as in His Statement: it is He who 
sends the winds, bearing good tidings [before His mcrcy, till when 
they are charged with heavy ciouds, We dtive them to a dead land, 
and thereıvith send clovvn w a ter, and bring forth therewith ali frtıits]. 
Even so We shall bring forth the dead.’ 2 

272. îr is then d car that the truth about rational evidence tıpheld 
by the leading theologians and phılosophers conceming metaphysicul 
enquiries has beeıı revealed in the Glorioııs Curan in a nıore eloquent 
and perfect form, it being frce from the numeroıts etfors overriding 
their doclrirtes. For their errors in ıtıelaphysics are very many, and 
they are here nıore often mkgnided than not, and morg ignoraıU 
than knowledgeabie. This is why towurds the end of his life Abu 

4 Ou ran, 2: 259. 

s Ou ran, 2 : afrt. 

S« Quraıı, 18: 26. 

270 1 Qufîm, 22; 5. 

J Quran. 36; 78. 

■' Ouran, 17: 51. 

'' OvraiP, 30: 27- 

271 : Quran, 4^33. 

' Curan, 7: <7. 
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27Ö, When people knowtedgeable of t he tTuth ponder t he philo* 
sophers* various Sciences, t hey wilî not find (hem knowtedgeable of 
things existtng in the. external world, escept for the category of what 
t hey cali physics and w hal is r da ti. ve to it in the way of mathematics, 
Mathematics abstracted in the mind is a judgement of mental estimates 
{maqâdîr dhihmyyu) t hat ha ve no existence outside the mind. When 
what they cali the Science of metaphysics is pemdered, one will find 
in ît no knovdedge of a thing existing in the exiernal world. They 
ha ve fomıed concepts of matters existîng in the ir m indis but wMeh 
have no realîty in the external world. Thus, the ııltimate aim of tfıeir 
speculalion and the mâ of tbeir philosophy and ıvisdom is the absolute, 
universal erişteni: which is conditioned by a negation of ali existetıtiai 
attributes, 

277, We mean t ha t in üemonstralive enquiries and radona! 
matters they often make daitns on the bas is of what they posit in 
their etlinJs. They maîntain: ‘We discuss [only] universal matters and 
purely rational ıssues/ But when somelhing is menlioned to them, 
they answer: L We would rather discuss tnore general things, and 
discuss truth qua tuıth', and so on. But ılıen they wiII be requested 
to substantıate that what they ha ve mentioned does exist in the 
externa! world, TTıey wil[ be asked: ‘Esplain what thing this isî 1 
Their ignorance wi 11 then become obvious, it wi|| also become obvious 
that what they hold a re things that erist in the mind and have no 
realîty in esternal particulars. For instance, they wtll be asked to give 
an example of the universal; but esamples ar e parîicuîar matters, 
When they fail to do so and say ‘we discuss [only] universal matters', 
one should know that they speak witlıout knovvledge; they speak 
about things they do not knovv to have an eniştence in the external 
ıvorld, Rather, they speak about things which do not, or cantıçt, 
have kııowable existence in the esternal world, Otherwise, if the 
knowledge of externally existmg matters is universal, then the ohjects 
of this knowiedge must be established in the external world r Al- 
Khusrawshâhi : was one of their leaders and one of the leading 
follovvers of [Faklır al-Dîn] al-Râzi, He used to re mark; ‘We could 
not find an y thing but these uni verse İs.' He wou!d be puzzled and 

177 1 Sharns at-Dîn At>ü Muhammad r AM aMtamid b, Ytas b, Khalît al- 
Khuxuwshâhî at-Tuhrpzî (d. 652/(354) wps e Shftfil juri&t and theoi^ian, and a student 
ot Faktır a 3 -DiEi al-Râja. Al-Suhki repöFied hâs najqç (o bc al-Khurawshâhl h whil«s Ibn 
□Klmfid güve i6 as ıhKhu&rüvıhihl. afıer Kbusrawshâh, a vitlage nçgr Tabriz, Se® his 
tıiograpby in Svb'kl, T&boçût, v, 60, and Ibn ab'Jmad, Skadharût ait-Dkahab, v. 455-6. 
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entertain doubts, and vrould repeatedly say: ’By God, I do not koow 
what I be İte ve P 

278. What we racan to say is that if the uuiversals, which they 
uphoid, constitute knowledge, then it is knowledge arrived at by 
analogy and is in no way dependent apon logieal, categorical 
syllogisnıs. The parti eulars which are subsumed under that which 
they daim to be established through a syllogism can more easily be 
known vvithout that syllogism. Deducing these particulars through 
the syllogism, which they cali demonstration, is an infereııec which 
proceeds from the more known to the less known. But in the theory 
of tiefmıtion they denotmee defming that which is noî known by 
means of whai m known. in the theory of deınonstration doing so 
would be even worse, for in demonstration ali that i,g needed is to 
esplain, define, and explieate what is indicated. If the îatter is more 
dear [than the indicant], then the infcrence will proceed from the 
unknown to the koown! 

279 , Ibn Taymiyya said: the philosOphers who uphold demon- 
stratıve logic—which Aristotle devised—and physicsand metaphysics, 
whidı are associated with it, are not a unified group; they are of 
dtffere nt persuasîons, and God alone can enumerate the disagree- 
ments and divisıons amongsr thenı! Theîr disagreements and divisions 
are far greater than those existing withtn any one community, such 
as that of the Jews or Christiaııs. The further these phiiosophers are 
from. îoMomng the messengers and revealed scriptures, the more 
divided and disagreed they are, They are more misguided than the 
Jews and Girişti ans, as has been reported in the iradition narrated 
by Tirmıdhl from Âbü Umâma on the authority of the P rophet, m ay 
he be praised, who mû: fc No natiou goes astray atter havıng been 
righlly goided vvıthout having been given to disputes / 1 The Propheî 
then recited God "s statement: They raise not the ohjeetion save to 
dispute; nay, but they are a contenîious folk 1 , 2 for nothing decıdes 
dîsputes among people except a revealed book or a divine prophet. 
Godj, the Ejtalted, said: 'Mantdnd were one community; then God 
sent forth the prophets as bcarers of good tidings and as v/anıers, 
and irk sent down with t hem the Book wiîb the truth, that He might 
decide between people eonceming that wherein they dıffered„, .’. 3 

1791 1 Tirmidhi, Sahih, ii. 318 (commentaıy on SûntS aî-Zukhtuf, □uran. 43). 

? QUflîın, 43: 58. 

1 Ouran, 2: 213, 
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He also said: ‘We veril y sent Oıır messengers with elear prooft, and 
revealed with t hem the Scripture and the Bahirce, so that ıtıankind 
might uphold jjusticeL 4 and lf you should quarrel about anything, 
refer it to God and îte MessengeT 1 , 3 

280, En His Book God elucidated, by gjving examples and rational 
mfereıice& T the nteaııs by whieh truth can be distinguished from 
falsehüod, He also commaııtied togetherness and harmorty, and 
forbade d i vision and disagreemezıt. He spoke of the recipients of 
mercy t hat they do not disagree amongst themselves; He said: 'But 
they continue in theiı dîfferences excepting those on whom thy Lor d 
has mercy.' 1 ThJs is why the people who foilow the Messenger most 
closdy disagree among themselves less ıhan ali other groupş who 
daim to adhere to the Sıınna. Al those who are close to the Su una 
disagree among tbemselves less than those who are far from it T sudı 
as the Mu’tazilîs and the Rafidls, whom we fînd to be in disagreement 
amongst themselves ınore Ihan any other group, 

281, No one t on the other harıd, can enumtrale the differences 
among phitosophers. İd his treatise al-MaqâIât, al-iıııâm Abu al- 
Hasan al-Ash'arî dîscussed the doctrmes of non-Muslims and gave 
an accouiît of the great majority of their viewş, except for those of 
Fâribf and İbn Sînâ. 1 Likewise t in his treatise ai Daqaiq T al-Oâdî 
Abu Bakr Ibn al-Tayyib [al-BfcjilLâm] refuted the philosophers and 
astronomers, and fouıtd the Arab theologıans" logıc superior to that 
of the Grecks, 2 So did the Mu'tazı II and Shî'î theologians^ and 
others when they refuted the phitosophers, Al-Ghazâlî also wrote 
the treatise al-Tahâfut to refute them. 

282, Müslim scholars continue to write in refutation of the philo- 
sophers' logic, and to espose the errors in their discourse concerning 
both delnition and syllogism. They also continue to espose the 
philosophers* errors in mctaphysics and other m a (ters. No Müslim 
schoiar has attached iıttportance to their method; in fact, the Ashans, 
Mu'tadlıs T Karrâmîs, 1 Shfis r and speculative tbinkers in other groeıps 

* Ouzan, 42: 25. s Quran r 4: 59* 

280 1 Oumn, I i: ] Jy. 

281 1 İt is 10 be noicd that A&h'ari dicd in 330/941, FArabi and Ihn Sînâ in ly&Çsfr 
and 428.'' E 037. rfiSpeCliveJy. 

'■ For Blqillâııî'£ work, see par, 89, n. 3, abovc. 

Sneiı as the Mu'EaziBs ai-P^îflsEiıî' aFÂkliâr Ibn s3-$hirsWr and Abö Hishim al- 
Jubbâ’ı and the Shlî NawMlMl. See par». 89. n. 4, anıl 282, ı r 4, and IntıoducUon, 
Part II, ahove, 

aüa 1 For the Karrâmîs, see par, ıS, n. 1 „ above. 
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have oonsferaned their method and esposed îte falsehood. The fırst 
schoiar to have miKed theîr fogiç wîth I skimle principles is Abu 
Himid al-Ghazâlı. 2 Müslim schoiars have since diıscussed logic 3 4 at 
too great a lenglh lo he mentiooed here, The refutalîoıı of the 
logicians is set forth in many a theologieal work Itı Ahû Muhammad 
.ahHasan b> Musa aTNawbakhtfs work uİ-Ârâ’ wal-Diyânât J there is 
a useful chapter (faş!) of such refutation. Having discussed Arislotle’s 
iogical method, he said: 

Some Müslim theologjans, have obj&cted to these prindples of jogjc. T'hey 
have saidj 'The st a teme ot of the logicmn that a syllogism can not he fornıcd 
of a single premiss is mistaken, because if the rea&oner wishes to infer that 
"Man is subslance” he can infer this very coıadu&ion—vıûthaut prüducing 
twü premisses—by argutng that “the ev kİ ence that man is substance is that 
matı is susceptible to eoıitrary fqtıaJitie$] at various ti rtie&’\ The «asoner 
does not net d a secoıtd premiss, that is lo say that “everything suseeplible to 
contraries at various times İs substance”, because- the parücutar is suhsumed 
under the general. Whichever of the lwo he «ses to draw the inference wi|L 
render the other needless. Having observed an effect one rnfers that there is 
a cause, and having observed vvriting that there is a writür, ârithoui neediag 
IWû premisses tû infer ihâl this is the case. 1 

The logicians have answeıed: ‘We argue that there must be twü premisses, 
When only one of the premisses is mentioned, it is because the othcr t being 
known to the reasoneı, is left ouî, as he has no rteed tor ît, 1 

We reply: “We do not fintl two universal premisses throııgb which the 
validity of a conclusiun is inferrcd; for when the teasoner says ‘'substance is 
the attribute of ali livitıg creatures, and life is the attribute of âli hıimsm", 
the conçlnsion will be "substance is the attribute of âti humâns 1 '. The state- 
ment "Substance is the attribute of ali Itving cteatures” is equal in the mind 
to the statement “Substance is the attribute of ali hunıansT İn practical 
matters they will not lind the oonclusion to depend on two seif-evident 

2 Set pars, 184-5 above, 

3 Litcrally: L discutıcd it’ {lakallama ffhi). The pronommal ariflı in fihi may reler tu 
Ghüzâli, but it makes better sense to takc kjgjc as the referent. 

4 Abu Muhattı mad at-Hasan b- Müsâ al-Nawbafchıt (or Abü Muhamntad abHasan b. 
Mubammad al-Nawb&khti) w as. an imâmı ıheolügian and philosophcr (dicd betere 
3lfıitj2i>- Sce Encydüpaedia of İslam, iiifî. 8*7 (no, 3), s.v, 'NrobııkİNtf*; Ziıi İdî,, 
A lâm, g. 224; RitıeA iıHrodttctİM to Firaq tti-Ski'a, pp. hâ'fî. On Mü name, 
Âmin, A‘y&n af-Shfa, v. 171, s.v, "Haşan te Muhammad’- &rocWmaön, CofAirütf, 
üüppl. i. 319, ttiisıakeniy klentıftes aM'rtl r ı vaf-Diyânât wiıh anoıher of Nawbakhtl’& 
wûiks f Fırtuf tıi-Shra. The paîiagıs qtıoEçLİ by Ibpı Tavmiyya in this. pftragraph. Sor 
înstanee, is nol te be founıl in the biter work. İn hjs £>hari T a, i. 34-5, TıhrânT 
distingaiıttti belcen s he tıvo works and reports on the aulhority ot İbn al-Nadftn (hal 
! 4 awb«khlî did not complcte td-ÂrS' \val-DiyâtiSl. Sec Ibn al-Nadttn, Fihrist, 

and [ntroduclion, Patl II, abovc, 
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the Ofiginal and the assimilated cases. The two inferences are iden- 
ticaî; what is known through one is known through ıhe ot her More- 
over t if the indicant is cc rutin, then it wiil Jead to certitude in both 
inferences, and if it is probable, then it wi.il lead to probability in 
both, 

287, The daim of the logicians and their followers thaf certitude 
obtains through a categoricaİ syîlogısm and not through analogy is 
entirely false, 1 İt is a daim nıade by those who can not conceive the 
true tıatmre of the two inferences, One nıay km w through revealed 
îexts that ali imoxicants are forbidden, as has been established in 
sound traditions. 2 Since thıs is the eyse, no categoricaİ syîlogism or 
any ot her inference can be deemed to resul t in a judgement. Indeed, 
a judgement {hukm) may he known without an inference-, Therefore, 
their doctrine that judgement al knovvledge ('Um imdiq£) can be 
attaîned only by logîcal syîlogism is false, as has prevîously beeo 
shown, 

288, What we mean to do here is to show that the syîlogism is of 
îittle or no usç, For if what is to be proven is a gnîversal proposition— 
e.g. "AM intoxicants are forbidden 1 —whıch is known to ha ve been 
received from the Prophet* then the purpose is altained, Univcrsal 
propositions received from the Pröphet lead to the knowledge of 
divine matters, while those derived from the îogieians* Sciences are 
eitiıer suscepîible to refutation (muntaqadû)' or equivalent to 
analogy, or do not lead to a knovdedge of individual matters existing 
extemally, but Fathe r to mental estimates {muqaddarât dhihniyya ), 
such as arittametic and geometry. For althouglı a unîversal proposi- 
tıon deals with such estimates, the subsumption of a particular un der 
thc uni ver sal proposjtion is po&şible [otıly] by meuns of sense percep- 
tion T not syîlogism,. Tberefore, a syîlogism can not lead to the know- 
ledge sought after; nor do the logidans have an excltisive possession 
of unîversal propositions Ali nations, while takın g analogy to be 
equal to thc categoricaİ syîlogism, share the knowledge of these 
universals vdthout the philosophers' logic occurring in ıhejr mirtds, 

289, Proving the eniştence of the Creator and the truthfulness of 
prophecy does not depend on syllogistics, but rather on signs which 

1 Seç par. Ijjg, n. E, afom-c, 

' Seç |»r. 52. n. 3, *hovc. 

288 1 That is, they are amenabie 10 the pıoof (hat they are ttûl urtiversals by cstaMish- 
ing that -al Leasl one of their memberı does not pariabe of the attribuic (pn^ioıte) 
slıared by ali oltıer members. 
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be known withoııt [another] universai proposition, and this entatls 
eitlıer cireularity or mfînîte regress. The issue then must uîtimatdy 
jest wîth a general, universai proposition \vhich is krıovvn axioma- 
tically. To this argument Ihey subra i t. But if Ihe universai proposition 
can be known without the mediation of a syllûgism, so cart the other 
proposition, The characterization of a proposition as being self- 
evident or accpıired iş not a cpality essential to the proposition, 
ıvbere ali people shoiıld view it equalJy. Rather, it is a rdatıve, 
relalional matter depcnding upon one’s own eondition; for somcone 
who kıtows the proposition without an indjcant, the proposition will 
be self-evident; and for an other who needs to reason and infer, it 
will be inferentral, and so on with regaıd to other matters, Since 
universai propositıons mav be known wiihoııt an indicant or a syl- 
logîsıt). and since sue.h knowledge İs not predetermined by the pro- 
positions themselves but rather hinges on the specıal conditions of 
caeh person, one carnıot maintain that whal Zayd has known by 
means of a syllogism others cannot know without a syllogism, for this 
would be- a fallacious, negative statement. 

292. The sevenih comidermıon. From the foregoing ît becomes 
obvioüs that a categorical syltogism can be cotıveried into an analogy, 
and vke versa, Should someune ask: How do yon know that the 
middJe terin entails the judgement?\ we answer: the same way we 
arrive at the knowlerîge of the majör proposition in a categorical 
syllogism. İn the statement This agent exercises control över his 
acts, and whoever esercises control över his acts is knowing\ vvhaf- 
ever is said to be the nıiddlc terim {'Ufa) of thiş universai proposition 
İs also found in analogy, Furthennore, in the iatter there exists an 
or iğin sil case in whk:h the judgement and the conımon factor are 
found, and on the hasis of ıvhich an analogy nıay be drawn. 1 in a 
categorical syllogism no particular through ıvhich the judgement îs 
established is mentioned; and it is known T m sound-minded people 
agtee T that the men ti on of the conımon üniversel together wîth some 
of its particulars is more firnıîy establistıed in the mind than when it 
is mentioned vrithout any particular, 

293. This is why sound-minded people hold that the intellect îs 
suborrîinate to seııse perception + for while sense perceptıon appre- 
hends particulars,. the intelieei arrive» through thern at a comrnon, 
universai factor. Universals occur in the mind only after compre- 

2f2 ' On Etıe «Mipûncnis of a133.to.pcal infeıenoe, see par. 60, n. 5, atwve. 
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hettding concmte particuîars. Thgs the know 1 edgc of concrete par- 
ticulars is one of the most importatıt means to the knowledge of 
universals. Why then slıould the en itme ıat ion of partkulars be a 
cause fbr weakening a syllogism? And why should deleli ng the m. 
cause a syllogism to be strengthened? The essence of the intellect is 
this, to apprehend universals thmugh apprehendîng particulars, To 
deny t his would be to deny the essence of the humaıı intellect; and 
he who hotds the ımiversal svîthout the enumeration of its partieulars 
to be stronger than t hat, universal whieh is stated together with 
examples of its parîiculars would be eontentious. 

294. Sûund-minded people agree t hat adducing exaorıples aıds in 
the apprehension of universals, and ıha t a shuation in whieh an 
ejcample is gjven is not the same as another in which no example is 
afforded. Those who ponder ali the ratiotıally based tmiversals which 
people use in medidne, arithmelie, the cnıfts, irade, ete., vvill fmd 
this to bc true, A, persoo may reject a matter until he observes an 
instance of its genera t and only then does he acknowledge its species; 
from this he w 01 deri ve a universal jtıdgement God t may He be 
gltsrifıed* tbus said: ‘Noah’s folk denied the nıessengers 11 and The 
folk of "Âd deııied the messengersy 1 ete. To each of these groups 
onlv one messenger was sent; but the philosophers rejected the 
genus of messengers—their rejeetion w as not of 011e messenger in 
partkuiar. 

295. One of the greatest attıihutes of the intellect is the appre¬ 
hension of simılitude and difference. önce the intellect conceives of 
two similar thıngs, it knows that they are alıke, and thus it appücs 
the same judgement to both of t hem. soch as, for esample, when it 
observes bvo pools of water, two piles of soil, or two portions of air. 
dite intellect thus applics a universal judgement to the common 
factor. Applying the judgement to One of the concrete partkulars 
and drawing an anafogy between it and another similar particuiar 
«hile mentiomng the common factor would give a betler ehıddation. 
This is [an enample of] coextensıve nnalogy. But when the intellect 
apprehetıds two different mat ter.s, such as water and soil, it differen- 
tiates betvrecn them. This is [an example of J coexclıraıive analogy. 1 

396. What God communded in His Book to be laken as an example 

2^4 1 Ounsn, 16: toj,. 

1 26: 123. 

195 1 Scc par- 296, tın. ı-i, be|aw. 
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(rtibâr) 1 învolves boîh coextensive and coexdusive analogy (qiyâ$ 
tard wa-*aks).' Since He annihilated those who disbelleved the mes- 
sctıgers hy their accusing the messengers of being i Sara, it w as îo be 
taken as an esample that whoever does as t hey did wıll be afflicted 
with a punishment sîmilar to that nıeted ou t to them, and wil 1 ıh us 
avoid accusing the messengers in önder to avoid such a punishment; 
this is [a case of] coextensjve analogy, ît will also be known that 
those who do not accuse the messengers of îying a re not so afflicted 
with punishment; this is Ja case ofJ coesdusıve analogy, wlıich was 
intended to give an example of those who were punished. The gist of 
this analogy is that w bat is established in the assimilated case is the 
opposjfe of the judgement in the original case, not its equivalent, 
Boîh types. [of analogy] involve reaching a lesson (i'Ubûr). God, the 
ExaJted, said: İn their stories is surely a lesson for men of under* 
standingV and "The re has already been a sign for you in the two 
companies that eneountered each ot her, one company fighting in the 
way of God and another unbelieving; ıhey saw them tvvice the like of 
them, as the ey e sees, but God confirnıs vvrth His he İp vvhonı He 
will. Sur el y in that t bere is a lesson for men possessed of ey es .’ 4 
God, the Exaîted, also said: l God it is who has sent down the Book 
wıth the truth, and also the Baîance (rmıânyf and indeed, we sent: 
Our messengers wıth the de ar signs, and We sent down with them 
the Book and the Balanoe so that men may uphoid justîde,’* 

397, Our forefath&ts ha ve interpreted 'Balance* as meaning 
justice Cad!), and some of them ha ve understood jt to be that by 
means of which tbings are tveigbed. The two meanings, however» are 
inseparahle. God said that He sent down the Balance just m- He 

396 1 Qu 11111. 59; 1, cuımnAilılr 'And rcason (r' r (ıcrfwj-ıi), o ye 11*0 Isave Vision.' Gcncr* 
aJJy spenking, i'fibâr, means ‘conıideratian 1 or *10 conadcr a matter duly*. The «ot 
Vb-r eonnotes Ihe nolion of Crossing nr passmj from one şicte to another Şuanı Jıtrisls 
and theoJogians took this verse, amorıg othctş, 49 a diviti? sanöran ot jiıridical qjvru, 
simce, the jjyryrose <md fuıtclion ot qiyâs is to procccd {p*ss ■ ‘ubûr) from the known to 
the Lmknüw r». Sec e.g. Jbn Öudâma, Rawdüt ubSâsir, 355. 

1 Un tike tard and '«to efnptoyed in deftnitions (par. 15, a. ?) and in the veridcatloa 
ot tkıe ' illa (par. 61, n, 4), cocntmivc and eoexe]üSİve aniiicsgies are, respcctivcfy, the 
derivalion from itte original casc of the ccmclusion (jtıdgement = kukm) whkh is the 
eflect of ibe 'illa (cause), and the derivalion from the same ease of ıfae üatrarjı of ıhc 
condusion which is the effed of ıhc mnirary of iti* Vflfa. Soe Ju^Saî, Ta'nfâi, 133, 

E33“4 1 S.VV. lûni and 'aks. 

1 Guran, 12: tı c. 

4 Qümuİ } y: 13. 

3 (yıtran, 42: 17. 

4 Curan h 42: 35. 
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revealed the Book,. so that people may uphold equity (çist ) 1 The 
rneans by whicb similar qualities and measures are known beloııgs to 
the Balance. And so does that by whkh differenoes among different 
things are known. For instance, if we know that God, the Esalted, 
forbade date-wine on the gronnds that İt deters [people] from remem- 
be ring God and from performing prayer, and that it sûws the âeeds 
of enmity and hatred among the faithfu), and we observe that grape- 
wüıe resemblesdate-wme in these respecîs, then the common factor— 
namely, the mıddie ferm—is the Balance which God has revealed 
into our he af ıs so that we may weigh o ne fthingj and îreat it as 
the other, By so doıng ive wiIJ not draw a tiistinetion between two 
sınıflar things, Valid inference ıhus stems from the justice God has 
commanded. 2 He who knows the üniversel without knowing the 
partictılar wîLI have possession of the Balance only, The porpose of 
the Balance is to weigh those matters exisiing extramenially, for if it 
were not for the ir pazticulars the unıve rsals would not be considered— 
just as without the weighahle objects the Balance would be needless. 
There is no doiîbt that if a wcig.hable object is vveighed against 
anot her object by means of the Balance—-which is the common, 
universal quality in the mind—sııch weighing will be uıoıe perfect 
than that in whkh any of the indivıdual particulars preseni in the 
mind is weighed in the absence of another. 

29S, Ön the follöwing grounds no inteİigent mân shoulrî think 
that the radona! Balance which God revealed is Greek logic: first # 
God revealed the Balance togetber wıth His Book s since the time of 
Moah, Abmham, Moses, and others, aod before He created the 
Greeks. Greek logic was formulated by Arîstotle îhree hundred 
years before Chrisî; so the ancient peoples could not ha ve used it as 
a balance, Second, although our commurüty, the followers of İslam, 
has beem in the practice of entployııig rational balance^, none of the 
forefathers had heârd of this Greek logic. İt appeared in İslam when 
Greek books (ai-kutub aİ-Rümiyya ) were translated into Arabic 
during the reign of al-Ma'mün or thereaboot. Third, snbseqnent to 
its translation, and after Müslim seholars had become famüiar with 
it, t hey constantly censured and condemned it, and paid no attention 
to it or to those who apptıed ıt to thcir rational and religious in- 

if? : See par. 20. nn. 4-s, above. 

- This and the föliowing paragrapiıs cocvslitule a respoTisc tu «ıcb logidıas as 
Ghuzalî ihd Ibn Rushd *ho argued thnl logic «td sjıflügistics are preseribed by the 
Quran. See par. 160, n. t, atw>vt. 
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ferences {mawâzm). No cne should say (hat 'what is peculiar to Iheir 
logîe is merely Iheir lechnical concepîs; othervvlse, raiiona] thought is 
common to ali peoples*, beeause (his h not $0; in logic there are 
numerous fa İse notıons- 

299, Furthermore, they ha ve laken logic as the balance of rational 
bal ünce s, which are Ihe rational inferences. They ha ve also claimed 
that it is a canonical instrumetft which can, when property used, 
protect the mind from erring in i (s thought, 3 This, however, is not 
true, for if a balance were in need of a not her balance, the resıılt 
would be infinite regress. Moreover, when natura! intelligence is 
sound, it measures [things] by racan*- of the rational balance, but if it 
is dull or defective, logic ooly renders it more so. One finds that the 
generality of those who apply logic to their Sciences are bound to go 
astray + and they fail to produce rational indi can t s adequately. And if 
they do adequately produce rational indicants, they avoid considering 
them in terms of logic beeause logic is defîdent and pro!ix. it prolongs 
the road; renders the de ar ambiguous; and eauses errors and fal lades. 
But when they rçlitıquısh n at ur al (fıtri) and rational knowJedge of 
particulars in favour of categoıical syLlogisms—whose concepts, 
which they ha ve eoined, are 111 defmed and incinde both trath and 
falsehood—the result is so erroneous that it stands in contrast to 
what the balances are meant to be. Such balances fhen becorae 
iniçuitous* not just Those who use them are among the defrauders 
Who, when they me aşure against the people t takc full mea.su re but, 
when they measure for them or weigh for them, do seri irip, t2 Great is 
the difference* however, betweem serimping matefiaî possession 
and serimping the întellect and religion! Most of them, however, 
do not intan tû be serimpy,. but they are like a person who has 
inherited balance s from his father, and who uses them to ıneasure 
for and against himself, but does not know whetfter (bey are just ot 
iniquitous. 

300, The Balance that God has revealed together with the Book is 
a just Balance whieh comprises the consideration of a thing in the 
light of its equivalent or oppositc, so that slmilar things are treated 
as equıvalent and distinet things as different. For God has tnstiîled in 
the instinets (fitar) and intelleets of His subjects the knowIedge to 
disceın what is similar and what is different. Should someone say: “İf 
this can be known through reason, why d id God make it part of what 



right 


m 1 $ec par, 163„ n. ı, atrevc. 
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matter of the propositions t hey have upheld: Ji .e. ] t he sensory* the a 
priori, the multiply transmitted, the expericntîal, and the İntuitive. 1 
İt is koowu ıha t (here is no evidence in favour of rejccting other 
propositions. İn addition to these, however, they also admit into 
sensory s rattonal, and other propositions what humans customarily 
slıare, and by 50 doing they fail into contradictions. Ali humans 
share in seeing and hearing certain things—they ali see the sun* the 
moon, and the star®, But they see the genus of clouds and lightning* 
though what eme group sees h not the very eloyds and lıghtning the 
other sees. In the same manner they share in hearing the sound of 
thender. But people do not share the hearing of eaeh other "s speech 
and sound; eaeh group hears w hat other groups may not have heard. 
The same applıes to most things that are visible. Not ali people share 
the sineli, taste* and toudı of one thing ın essence; for what one 
group smells, tastes, or toudıes is not [necessarily] the same as that 
whieh a not her group amel Is, tastes, or toudıes, The objeets may 
be i den rical in gemi s but not in essenee, Furthermorc, coneeming 
that ıvhich is known through muJıiple transmission* experience, ar 
intuition, one groııp may know it by mdtiple trau&mİssion or by 
experience while another may not. But both groııps may know some- 
thing by gemıs, as when one group trîes a medicine, and another 
group tries the genuş of that medicine, Thu« s they voli share the 
knowledge of the ge n as of the thing experienced, albeit not the very 
thing it self {'ayn at-mujarrab). 

303* In iogic they further maintain that muit iple transmissions and 
esperiential and intuitive matters are partıcular to those who appre- 
hend t hem, and therefore they do not constitute evidence against 
other® (who were not subjeet to them). 1 One should ansvvcr them: 
the same applies to the objcets of smell, taste, and touch, İndecd, 
more people share multiply transmitted traditions, since these are 
narrated by a large number of transmitters; therefore the number of 
hearers is greater, and they ali share in hearing the traditkm from a 
large number of people, This is different from what is perceived by 
the senses, for it is particular to the person who senses it . If şomeone 
maintains: İ have seen, heard, tasted. touehcd, or smelled [sucb- 
and-suchJ T , he cannot «sc this [esperience] as evidence against another 
person. Evert if we as&urtle that a number of people have shared the 

1 Rüîî, Tahrîr , 166-7, GhazSfi, Mi'yâr, 186-93; idem, Maqdtid, 102-4. 
joj 1 Seç par, 43, u. 2 r above. 
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perception of these sensery matters with him 1 it does not foltovv Iha! 
stili othcr people have sensed the m; those who have not sensed tbem 
cannot apprehend them except by means of heaı ing ahout them (hî- 
îanq ai-khabar). 

304. Mest of their univer&ai Sciences dealircg with the State of 
things eristing in t he external world deri ve from t he knowledge 
of the regularity of these things; an d t h i s t hey cali intuition, Most of 
their radona], natura), and astronomical sdences Çulüm falakiyy#}, 
such as astrology Çiim al-hay r u), 1 belong to esperiential matters» and 
these a re not subject to deme nst ra t ive proof, That these natural 
bodies have been subject to eaperiment, and so has motion, is not 
known to most people except through verbal transmisyon t though 
multiple transmission (tawâtur) in such matters pemaîns scaroe. 

305, At best, a n esperi ment m ay be cited on the auîhority of a 
physietan or a mathematician. The best one can find (s Ptolemy's 
staîeme nt ı *Thîs is svhal şo-and-so has. observed’, ot Galen 's state* 
men t: 'This is whal I have esperim ente d with\ or ‘So-and-so told me 
that he esperime nted wıth sueh-and-such\ in, ali of t his there is no 
mtıLtıpLe transmission whatsoever. If we grant that som ton e ot her 
ıhan he has also experimented wîih a cer tam thing, the report aboııt 
the experinıeııt wouid be transnıitted through fmver Ihan mu If iple 
chamıeJs. Most people do not esperi men t with those things 00 which 
the philosophers have experimented, nor do they apprehend through 
observation what the philo&ophers have apprehended. Even if the 
latter maintaîn that a group of people has observed [somethingj, the 
report svould, at best, be of the type of limited multiple transmission, 
which only a cemin number of people (fa 'ifa) transnı it. Tbus. those 
who daim that what has been multiply transnıitted from the prophets 
does not constitute proof for them cannot use a şimilar multiple 
transmission as a proof against oihers. They should neither estol the 
scıence of astrology and philosophy, nor daim that it is a ratîonal 
Science arrived at through demonstratiom 

30b, This is the cemdi t km of the most hnportant foıındation upon 
which their ratİonal demonstration restsE What is 00e to think of 
metaphysics (and of the discourse of their First Teadıer, Anstotîe) 
which when learned people ponder they deri ve from il no knowledge 

304 1 ’îbfî al-faiük t üt its plural al-'utüM at-fûlakiyya, «as eften uted itıter€İıasi|eatj]y 
ttrith 'Hm at-hay'a irt Arahic wriljnğ$- Wtoen asirûLugy was lo be (bslit^uisiied from 
aslronomy, ıhc Arabisc eijuivaleıu of the fonıım was şmü'M ahkâm tit-nujüm. See Pines, 
'The SümmIİc Dislinction between the Tcrmı Asironomy and Astroiogy\ 345. 
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relîgion, 1 Some of them hold the philosopher to be süperler to ali 
prophets, iııcluding ouf Prophet^ may he be praised most highly, 
They do not think İt necessary to foİlow a particular prophet, whether 
it be Muhammad or someone else, This h why T whcn the Tatars 
appeared and sorne of them wanted to convert to İslam, a philo- 
sopher who w as in the company of IMagu is reported to ha ve 
advised him not to alin w conversion. He s.aid that the langtıage of 
İslam is Arabic, and you. are not in ıteed of Islattı ’s La w, 

310. Fufthermore, those of them who folow the Prophet in re- 
ligious practices do not follow him with regard to the prtndples of 
rdigion ot maiters of fiıith, To them, the Prophet is as one of the 
four eponyms of the legal schoob is to the speculativc theologians; 
far when the speeulative theologians follow oııe of the four legal 
sehools, they folîow it only in positive la w, but do not abide by Its 
legal theory nor by ıts doctrine concerning the unity of God. On 
these last mat ters they may deem the ir own leading theologians to be 
süperi or, 1 

311, The Prophet spoke of God's specific name s and attributes, as 
well as of the angels, the Thronc, the Seat, Paradise, and Heît; none 
of these can be known through their syllogism. He spoke, too, of 
particular isstıes that had esisted or that will come imo exi$tence; 
also none of these can be known through their syllogism, vhether it 
be demonstrative or not, Their syllogisms iead oifîy to üniversel 
mattets, and these art* particular issue». The Prophet, may he be 
praised, predicted the paTtıcular events that wiil take plaee. He 
spoke of the Tatara who appeared six hundred years after his predie- 
tion, aş well aş of the fire {nâr) which broke out eh the ye ar 655, 
before the comtng of the Tatars. 1 How could one imagine that their 

a Sec pıır. 87, tiû. i-2, dbüve. 

4 This seems lo be the implication in (khwân al-Şaf 5 \ Rmö'il (Risale fT at-Ârâ' m ı/- 
Diyâtat, no. 42), iv, 11-2, 

Bl# 1 Tb® abricîftcmcnt of Ebe preceding paragraph ırepresents ao etfremely rare 
üiüiance in whkh Suyu t î paraphrases, and even aiters, the texl of til-Rûdd. Suyüjf here 
spcaks of the four eponyms represenling the surviving legal sdıools, ifvheıeas in eri- 
Radd, 443 „ ibiş Taymiyya not ümit them to four,, bul spcaks of ma&Hâhib (scbmJs) 
in a general senese, jncluding the madhâhtb of lesjçr nmjiakîdûn. Tlıus, İn addilicm to 
Abfl Hanifq (d. 150/767), Mâlik (d. 179/795), ShüfiT (d- 204/420), and tbn Hanbai (d, 
241/855), he menttons lshiq İbra, Râbawpyhi (d. 238/852), ahLayrh b, Sa'd (d. 157/773), 
abAtozi'î (d. 158/774), and D£wüd b. Ali ai-Zihirf (d. 270/884), 

3 »! 1 From the descriptlon of Subkı, what vas laken as a üre seeııis te have beeeı a 

volt™ whieb erupted near Medina for a period of över a month, This cvenı w af. seen 
as, a fialfitment of the Prophetk statemenlr 'The Day of Jüd|enıent shaJJ noi örter uneiJ 
fire breaks out in ihc Umd of the Hijte.* See Subki, Tabaqât, v. 112; ttm ahWardt, 
TaSİmmn, ii. zS(. 
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be considered trom the viewpoint of those who a re cognizant of 
t hem. The proposition may be knöwn te be true, and yet one may 
not be cognizant of it, îet atone perceive it as probable or certain, 
The proposition may be rhetorical or dialecticai, and it may be true 
in itselT İt may also be demonstrative, as they themselves admit. 
And since this is the case, the messengers, may they be praısed, ha ve 
commıınicatedl propositions whkh âre in themselves true, and which 
are not, in any way, faise or invalLd. They ha ve alsö elucidated 
apodiettc methodş by means of which the tmthMness of common 
(mushtarak) propositions can be establbhed, and from which the 
h aman specıes derives beneAt—this is fhe knowledge that ıs be neficial 
for people. 

315, These philosophers. however» dıd not follovv this path, İnsîead 
they followed the path of relitivity, and thus held demonstrative 
propositions te be that which the reasoner knows with certıtude. 
Of her propositions they ha ve held te be non-demonstrattve, thougfr 
anot her reasoner may know them [witfı certainty], Accordingly, 
what iş demonstrative for one person or group may not be so for 
others. Thu$, apodiettc propositions cannot be güven an eshaustıve 
and esfclusive defimtion {hadd jânu mâni *),' because they differ 
according tü the State of ıtıind of the person who knows or does not 
know them, The artisans in every fîeld know propositions that no 
one eîse knows. Thus„ considering how the artisans în each field view 
matters to be truthful or faîse, right or wrong, it wouîd be impossiblc 
by the tegıdııns 1 method to dbtinguish between truth and faîsehood, 
right and wrong, Contrary to the method of the prophets, the irs 
cannot be commo-nly beneficiat to humaıis. The prophets have com- 
municated tmthful propositions which distinguish between truth and 
faLselıood, right and wrong. Whaîever contradicts the truth is faise, 
and whatever contradicts right is wrong. This is why God made the 
Book ıvhidı He revealed a judge amongst people in the ir disputes. 
He abo revealed the Balance as well as that whkh is weighed by 
it şo that truth may be disttnguished from falsehood.^ Every truth 
has a balance by which it b weighed, This is contrary to what the 
philosopherdogüdâns have held, wbich can neither iead to the truth 
□or distinguish between truthfulness and falsehood; nor does ît ecm- 
stitute a balance by means of whîch one krıows truth from falsehood, 

hj 1 On eıluttitive and e«l«»ve definition see par. 15, n. 1, above. 

- Ser pars, 3.97, 300, 301 aböve.. 
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316. As for the speculative theologians, whatever part of their 
discourse agrees with what the prophets ha ve brought down is valid. 
But whatever dl&agrees with it belongs to heresy. wbcther jmdged by 
revelation or reasoru 

317. Iî oıay be argued: ‘We hold demottstraiive propositions to be 
relative, for everythimg a perlon apprchends on the hasis of his own 
premisses is for hım rîemonstrative, although for others il may not be 
so,* We should respond: yon do not hold (his view,, since those who 
do wOuld not find the subject-matter of demonstration in particular 
things, though it is possible for many people to apprelıend matters 
other t han those particular ones whıeh yom have specificd. I f they 
argue: 'We do not spedfy the subject-tnatters\ then a part of logtc is 
inva)idated T and that is what we sought to prove. 

318. The thirteentk constderarion. They think that their tnethod is 
universai and comprehends ali the methods of knowledge cultivated 
by man. But thıs is not so. Through sense perception, reasom or 
truthful traditions, people ha ve acquired a good deal of knowledge 
which tan not be known through the nıelhods they have mentiomed, 
Induded in t his knowledge is what the prophets, may God praise 
them, taught But the philosophers wished to make the teachings of 
the prophets conform to their in valid canon s. Accordingly, they held 
that a prophet possesses poweıs greater than those of others s so 
rvtuch so that he grasps the middle terıtı withoııt being taught (örfim). 
When he forms a concept, he apprehends through these powers the 
defini lion vvhich others may find difficult or impossible lo formu la te 
without being taught, beçause the perceptivc povvers of the Prophetie 
souls are unlimited, They have held that what the prophets teü about 
the invtsible is known through a togical syliogism, a daim which is 
utterly false. 1 As w e ha ve previously mentioned, through togical 
syliogism only universal ma t ters can be »pprehended, and thıs they 
ad mit. But the messengers have told about individual, singular, and 
particular matters, matters of the past, preseni, and future. Therefore, 
what the messengers have taught does not obtain through the logical 
syliogism, Ibn Slnâ eveu held the Lord's ktıowledge ol iliş creatures 
to be of this kind; but God» the Exalted, is far above what he 
daimed. 2 

319. From the foregoing it has beconıe clear that restricting the 

}(t 1 Ibn Slnâ, Afogı, 339j Ghatili, Matjâsid, 380-3. 

* Mumura, ‘Avicennâ‘s Theoty of GodV Kıtû^ledgc 1 , 304-3. 
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mnt to protect the true Religion with tlıeir de feci ive minds and false 
syllogisms. What they ha ve done tnstcad is that which only t he 
heretics, the enemies of reigion, ha ve dared to do, They ha ve 
neither protected Islâm nor defeated the enemy. Whaî is also a&- 
Umishıng is that they avöid following and imitatmg the infalüble 
prophcts who speafc nothing but the truth. İnstead* they imitate, and 
associate ıvilh* those who dıverge from what the pıophets have 
brought down—those whom they know to he falîible, who are at 
times wrong and at others rîght, İt is only God who ensures the 
truth, 

322, AhSuyüp said: this is the end of what I have abridged from 
Ibn Taymıyya's treatise, I have conveyed his words verbatim, mo&Uy 
without any tbange, 1 have otnitted mudi of his treatise, which 
consists of twenty fascıcles. However T J have deleted nothing of 
value; what l di d delete was not pertincnt to the main argument, The 
ddetions are either digres&iorıs or rcplics to metaphysical and other 
qUeries, or repetitions, or refutations of some Logjcians’ views that 
do not have bearing upon any universal prineiple in Logjc> ele, Those 
who read this abridgement of mine voli benefit more from i! îhan 
they would should they lake up the orîginal work, lor the latter is 
comp1ex and diffkult to use. 

323. Thanks be to God, May He pratse and give peace to frfuham- 
mad 5 the lası of the prophcts* and to his famiîy and Companions, 
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EMENDATIONS TÖ THE ARABIC TEKT 


Tut fol]owing corrections, do not ınclude alteratıons to tfıe punctuation of 
ttıe test s although moıc ciften thaıt not I depârted fitimi the editors' di™ion 
of phrases and semfenees, Ttıe left-hatıd colutntı gives the page and (ûıe 
nutnbef in the Rabat edition nfJaful ai-Qmha. İn the rigjıt-hand column the 
worda to be correcied are foJfowed bv the sigjı ">* introduedng the e m em d a dom 
The hasis of the emeıtdatioıt in the Leiden manuscripi (L) and/or the Bombay 
edition of the iınabridged work (ö) İs then cîted. 


87: 1 
87 r 2 
9 

mı 1 
90J 9 

93 ’ 4 

94 : 8 
94 = 11 

94- 13 
96: 16 
97: 8 

9 * 5 -b 


98: ir 

99 : >3 
100: 3 

101: 9 

mı: 11 

102: 9 
ıo6r i 

s 0(3; 13 
lob: 15 

lor- 9 
i 10: 7 
1 14; 8-9 

116: II 


yuşawwir > yataşawwar (L 137a: ılı B m 2) 
mukkâtab > lakhâtub (B 549; 29) 
uw fi ul-mm" > m at-aks (L 137a: 16) 

— > jaşi {L 137a: 23) 

a m in idda'at > wa“in idda*û {& 31: 16) 

mm ghayr taqlld iil-khabar > min ghayr taqfid ül-mukhbir 

39 : 0 

al'tmtsammâ > akmmammi {L 138b: 10} 

katâmihi a w iaşwîr > kalâmihi wal-ihâni bayân tmdîq katâmihi, 
m-taşivir . ,. (B 40; 13) 

U-mşwlr > j ka-mwir (B 40: 14) 

bil-mû'nü > lif-ma'nü (& 61 r 17) 

at-'âmm > al-tâmm {L 139a: 18; & 62: 18) 

kayna ed-wujüd wai-îhubüt wa-kadhâlika abtajriq baytta al-wujûd 

ivat-mâhîyya > htj'iM al-wujâd wat-mâhiyya (L 1317a* 29) 

wûl-mâhiyyı% > wai-mudda (B 66: 15) 

h k-tn > tahakküm (L 139b: 16; B 71: 15} 

yakhıur... tâ yaktılar > takhmr .,. tâ takhtur (L 139b: 21; B 71; 

20- ı) 

al-fuşül ahmumayyiza > at-fmût al-dhâtiyya ai-mumayyiıa (L 
140ar 8) 

wa-yumkîn aİ-âkhar > ıva-yumkitı shakkşan mı yafatahu dhûtiyyan 
tva-yutnkin at-âk/ıar (L 140a; io) 

— > al-maqâm al-thâUth (S 88: 1) 
a!-muîawâürâı > al-mu 'mhihırm (B 107: .19) 
abnafsiyyât > ai-yaqiniyyût (B 108: 2) 
qâmhahâ > faraşahâ (B îo8r 4) 

ai-'ayn > at-mu ay yan [L 141a: 21} 
khamr > muskir {L 141b: 29) 

burhan ikim min qadiyya > burhânihtm an yuqâl: idhâ kâna tâ 
budda min çadiyya (B 115: 2-3) 
ablafriq > at-taqnr [L 343a: 18: B 117: 4) 
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I 2 i: r 2 

ı«: 5 
1 * 3=3 
123: 4 
123: ? 

« 5 : 5 
130: 8 

130: 8 
131: 13 

13i- 17 

J 4 £K 7 


14i: 8-9 

144 - 4 
144; 10 
144; 14 
148: 15 
154:* 
158:5 

164: 8 


165: 15 

167: 8 
172: £5 

172; 16 
181: 8 

ıB$; 2 

188: 8 

'% *5 
189: 18 


tö ita Aruta'r Tejtv 

j*tai)<rdö 42mıü fli-mûif/jfiyyin Hw-/umfrür > W- 
madlûlâtîhâ min ghayrı i'tibâr dhâiik hi-mizan sd-mantiqiyyîn iıİkin 
jumhür . . . (L 143b: iu) 

al-ladhî yoksul > aMadhî lâ vahşul (L 144a: 22; fi 121: 14) 
kulialifjim > abtdif fim (L 144a: 31; 8 560: (8) 
min al’kulUyya > min aBşadâyâ al-kuMiyya (8 123; 1) 
al- ulum thüiâtka > d-*ulûm indahum thalâtha (8 123: 3) 
mitıhurnâ > [İhıma (B 123: 8) 
qu > wuqü* (L 145a: 2) 

al-handasa wa-sammûhu > al han d as a fa-ja*alühu mhkâkm kal- 
ashkâl al-handasiyya wa-sammühu (L [46a; 4-5 B 137; i8) 
li-fyudûıj > ka-hudud [B 137: 19) 

w-nafs aqsâmik > mi-mfi inqmimih (L 146a: 21; B 139; 3) 
fa-kysa mâ > fadaysa fihâ mû (L 146a: 24; B 139; 7) 
al-falösifa al-mımq«ddimin > al-fatösifa wal-muta.kallimm lâkin 
al~ muta kail ımûfî yatjülün bil-hudüth U-kawn al-fâ 'il 'indahum 
fa"ilan bii-ıkhîiyar wa-hâdhâ ghafat J âlâ abMl/atayn bal lam yaqul 
dhûUka ahad min al-matakallunfn 1 va-tö al-fatâsifa al-muiaqûddimm 
(L [48a; 8- [«; B İ49L 3-6) 

ma'Iûmihi, lam yasiaftdû > malümihi , tva-hum lamya'lamû 'Uman 

yabşâ bybagâ 1 ma'iümih lam yasiaftdû (B 150: 7-8) 

al-mnwjûd ai°wâjib > al-wujüd abwâjib (B 153: 7-8) 

al-'ayn > al-mu'ayyan (B 154: 7) 

datil âlâ matzum > datil r atâ kaimih (L 149a: 3) 

rımdunü > nmduhurn (L 149b; 24; aisû Uuraıı, 40; 83) 

wa'kadhk > wa-kadhâ (L 150b: 27) 

min haşr > min ghayr haşr (B 166: 16) 

kull ha vukuu jism Ka-kull fism jawhar fa-kuü inşân hayawân fa- 
y al zam > kail imân fism wakull jism jawhar, fa-yalzam (sec par. 
145. n 3 ı above) 

wajaha, fa-ıdhâ > mtajaba, fa-kâdhâ qad wajaba, fa-idhâ _.. {L 
153a! 10-11; B 173: 3-4) 

wa-ma*ânitt muşta 'ada > tva-mv'ânin muta'addida (B 174: 7} 

huwa al-mafiûlât min haythu > h u wa al-ma'qühU alshdmya min 

hayihu (L 154b; 8; B 179 " 20) 

d-nimb al-thâniya > abnisab al-thâbiia (fi 179: 21) 

muqaddimatayn lâ fil-intâ} li'anna al ■a hart mughdyır Iti-mashrüt 

madaysa > muqaddimaiııyn faqut (B 191; 23- 192; i) 

kiıâban fi tah&fittihim > kitdban fi maqâşidihim wa kitâban fi 

tahâfutihim (L 157a: 10) 

w*j-d > vm'khudh ( L 157b; 21) 

lâ yakürı UM tt amm > lâ yakün ü'amm {B ztyı\ rn) 

fiğim > şifat (B 202: 14) 
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maqşad xvıij 
mashhûrdt 1 3 ü . c67Fl- 
mmhmt 61^ N 3 _, iil^j nŞ 
see also fAarç 
rm{lûb g, 31 n. 

mimdir 5 m., ^ 5^ 95 n., 105 n. 
manf/ûd' iju. 
matoyüf 107 
mıİlftâJ 4«> A^n 5| 
mi lâj 123 
MM'dftlöfıî li 
mu'srrif l ±5 
mu'aththir 12S 
mu'aihûurât 35 
mu'aththir iâmm 55 n_ 
mublada p ^ 95 n M 105 û_ 
mudiin 25, Mfl- 
muftlriy xvi, l8n. 

ghayr mufâriq xvj h rö rı. 
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matuıqqiqün 12 A. 
tmtjarrabâı 144, 365 
İmijûfTiidcl 047 

mujUıhîd (pJ. muf(ahidtm) J n 1.3 
sos alsn ijtiiıâd 
munâsaba 4(1 el . 
munlaqada 157 
mmjâbala 59, 137 
muçaddarâı dhihniyya 1 £57 

muqaddima (pl, muqaddimât) 300, 
muqaddimâi tm'tûma y>n, 
muqaddimöt şddiqa wâjibal ûU 
qabül 10 n, 
muti&üid 3 n, 
muqânm 57 
mUŞOUnHİn KVİ 

muqawwim tü-mâfûyya 5 n., iS 

ijf'.ıU.Vİ fin, 
murakJasb 16 
mushakkak, sce lashkîk 
mushtaıak 171 

sot a]üO iihtirâk and shürika 
muiutkttju Si.s 11. 
muntfaisifa 4 a. 
mu tûhuyyiz 53 
mutûkkafimüıt J 2 ra. 

see aİBoafr Af-far/dm 

mutaw&ti T 7C-7 

nuHawâtir (p]. mutawâlirât) tim., 32, 
3311,, 35,144 
mu(Jüq txi 

bbsharf abiftâç ıxi 
muftarida 56 

at-nafs al-ammâra 144 n, 
abnafs ai'tawwûma 144 n, 
ai-nafs al-tnufina r inna a 44 n, 
at-ntifs ûbnû{iqa 144 
naqd 10,9811, 
naqi 4 Sı, 82, 830,.. 
naiija 31 n, 
naçori 3511. 

tiubvtrtval al-huhrî* 62 A. 
nti^zâr 12 

qab{ al-kathra s s 1 
tfadâyâ hudûduhâ maakâ l68n. 
i/adâyü qiydsâiıthâ ma'ukâ 168 
ifudıyya o 1 

qatfiyya khûbariyya 15 
qa 4 iyya maqbüta 170 
qadiyya maahhûra ıjiı 
qadiyya maznümt 170 


çmfiyya musallama 170 
qarina (pl. qarâ T ut) II, I7 
qawl (pl. aqwâ!) 5 A, , £ 0 d, , £1 
qawlmu'aüaf 91 
(f0*>{ sharitt 19u. 
ifismıt* scc tttifsfm 
qiyd $ 8, 48 1 79, 98, t 6 e a , 

qiyâs burtiânî 4H- 
qiyâ 5 at-daiûkı 441,» II7, lîj 
qiyüs ûi-damir 113 
qiyâs fî nrn 'nü al-aşl E iS n, 
qiyis fiqhi 48 n. 
ıfiyiis hamli fi«n. 
qiyâx idmârî 9 25 n, 
ıfiyâs iqtirânî fo 9. 
qiyât mıtrakkab 92, 104, 105 u. 
qiyâs al-musâwât E 26 A. 
qiyâs shabah E17 
cJJVhİT itb&hurrtül .ULV 

qiyât at-ıadîi (= qiyâ$ 'Ula) 44, 117 
9İyflî farmhîi s hkvİ n. 
f^T|«nlıva>'fi£ı ıiıı 

raim xvi, ı»n., 19 n., 25, 6ı ra. 

ai-rusümdbjâriya tnajrâ al-kudüd Cjn 

sabah svi 

sabr wa-laqsîm 45, 119,. 123 
şataf İti, 74 
jjtflj-j'ife 54 

jfeırf 47, 69, fa, ioS, İ3Ş 

set alsto bi-shart and mmhrûi 

Şİf&t E U 7 

şif di wujûdsyya 81 n. 

(Vri' 4 r ahkâm ai-mtjûm e 66 n. 

.%inâ'at ai-hadd 93 

(abî'iyya 42 
iadâkkul a 42 n- 
tujdmmun \i« 

tafdral-katâm wQ-şharhih [g* r 
ıahaqqaqa 48 
fâttaqquq 73 

tahsil mâ faysa b: hdşil 101 
ttijribti 32 
takâfu" al-adiila 30 
Utkhşût 98 
ttikhkm' xvıi 

talaz um juuıvi, sisvili, [41 n. 
ta'lif xv 

taniflty ahmanûf lt&n. 
taqlid |2İ. 261)., 122 
kcc aJso nmifidhd 
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UHftîm 75, 14UL 
taqxîm tva-Sardid 'i j 1 
fard jg, jfr 

tard wa-'ak.f fift, 1 27^ ı(iı n. 
iarjama m 

Uaatsul fl ai-mu'üiftlhirât a. 
matful ttiuçarin 

Uuatsui muta r $qib 35 m 

d-jij'flH'h'iKP- (sing. JteîflK'mirtJO nv, 4 n. n s, 

11 

fajflHwar tümm ıj 

tüşdîq (pl. laşdîqât) JtV 7 4 m^ürı., ;i 1, 
f«, ÜJft, 

(OLTİıtljt ntviıı., 74,76 el. 
tcnvülM y_t 17 ■.„ 32 n rf 33 n., ıM 
see a]sö mutamîıir 

uıfeipft falakiyya 1 fnS 
‘Umûm 

W îs 

iL-şû! ül-din 4^. 

ıq^ al-fiqh liii n., ^ 

w ati" jevü 

Wahdet qj-WujQct jul h kllİ 
wâhid 116 Tl- 
wahmiyyât 1 :ı 1 , 1670, 
toalöyâ il. 

h musıaftim 
u'u.fdrf 5 a. 

wujûd kıdiî H.Sİİ* 55 n. 
ıvıı/jJU 1 mu$iaq 52 

r utıim ai-awâ 'il xm 

yartasim kjc 
yiitâhiq niii 
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Ash'arl, Abu Musa uş 
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Bacan, F. xJıx 
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BrOwn, Thranaü xlix 
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CampbeİJ, G. xlix 
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grammarians 7. & 91, 96, m 
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Haydarabad İv 
Helkenle iradifion xk 
Hcrmınie philo&uptoy xiü 
HilU, Ibıs Muphar §£sl, 

Hutagu 169 

Ibn Abu ai-Waf£ - sı 

Ibn "Arabi, Muhyi ai-Dın ütü, xiii, xxat, 

*XİV, XXV, XXVİ, 1411,5 tu BL 

Ibn ÂsMl, Yteuf 61 

Ibn "Ayyaşlı, İbrahim xJiv 

Ibn al-Farrl*, Abû Ya'lâ 31. <n 

Ibn FüıraSs., Abû Bakr ll, fcj 

Ibn Hantal, Ahınad 

Ibn al-Hayşam 13 

Ibö IHduın, 'Alî 

Ibss at Janib, Wakî' frj 

Ibn Kanam, Mukim m ad un 

Ibn al-Khayyâj 240, 
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Lbn Masarra xiii 
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Lbn Gâsim. ’ Abd ai-Kahmân İv 
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Ibn JfosM-, Abu alAVafid attv, Mu, 6®, 
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îbn Sabin, MuJjyl al-DIm 'Abd sd-Haqq 

sil, OİV 

Ibn abŞatâb, 'Ulhmân b. 'Abd 
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îbn al-Sbirshîr., Al>Q al-Abbâs al-Ni&hi r 
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Jahmîs xxiv, 66-7, 75, 131 
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